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HE automobile business, it is believed, has been 
T responsible for many advances in foundry 
practice. With the advent of the automobile 
came a demand for absolute accuracy in castings 
and for a homogeneous metal which would give tight 
cvlinders, jackets, etc., and further a metal which 
would not crack when subjected to repeated shocks 
This article is confined to certain phases of the 
core problem. 
In the larger automobile casting foundries many 
intricate cores have to be handled every day. After 


these cores are made and baked they have to be 


embled and pasted together and then rebaked to 

iry the paste. In some cases part or all of the 

s made of dry sand in the form of a core, and 

rammed-up cores increase the work in the core 

irtment. The tonnage of sand handled in a 

plant, both in bulk and as cores, introduces 

is handling problems, and in order to facili- 

this work it is necessary to reduce labor to the 
test possible extent. 

With these points in mind, a new core room has 

ntly been laid out and put into service at the 

of the Wilson Foundry & Machine Company. 

] 
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New Expeditious Method of Baking Cores 


Under-Floor Firing Pits with Pits 
Under Air Pressure—Rack - Type 
Ovens Employed to Reduce Handling 


Pontiac, Mich., which is making the entire output 
f gray-iron castings required by the mammoth 
plant of the Willys-Overland Company at Toledo, 
Ohio. The object, of course, was to produce the 


greatest possible output of cores in the smalles 


possible floor space. 


The majority of the cores in this foundry are 


baked in what are known as rack-type ovens, de 
signed and built by the H. M. Lane Company, De 
troit, Mich. In Fig. 1 three double batteries of 
these ovens are shown. There are ten ovens in eac! 





Fig. 1—Three Batteries of Forced-Draft-Fired Rack-Type Core O 


battery, arranged in two groups of five each place 
back to back. In Fig. 2 an interi: ew of on 
of the ovens is shown with one of the racks in place, 
and in Fig. 3 the electric-lift truck is shown int: 
ducing the second rack into the ove: Each 

is made of sufficient size to accommodate two ra 


In practice these racks are set down next to the 
core maker’s bench, and the core maker puts the 


green cores upon the rack. The truck then pick 
up the rack and places it in the en, where tl 
cores are baked. After baking, the racks of |} 
cores are withdrawn and set on the ling floor 
and other racks ire substituted for then T) 


or 
a | 











ovens are always kept closed whether empty or full, 
to conserve heat, the doors being opened only at the 
time cores are being placed in or removed from the 
oven. 

The ovens are of the forced-draft type, and are 
arranged with auxiliary air in accordance with the 
Lane patent methods. In this case the fire boxes 
are all sunk beneath the regular foundry floor, and 
the firing pits are entered through 
which may be seen 
in Fig. 1, to the left 
of each battery of 
ovens. The entire 
fire pit is under air 
pressure, and 
dampers are pro 
vided for control- 
ling both the forced 
draft in the fire pit 
and the auxiliary 
air used to temper 
the products of 
combustion to the 
desired volume and 
temperature. The 
doors are insulated 
with cellular in- 
sulating material, 
are counter bal- 
anced, and provid- 
ed with locking 
cams, which hold 
them in place when 
closed. In these 
ovens the heat en- 
ters at the back, 
and is taken out 
through dampers 
at the front. 


ladderways 


Some of the ad- Fig Electric Lift 
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vantages claimed for having the fire box b: 
the floor are: The only interference with r: 
lar foundry operations arises from the 
that there must be a manhole through w 
coke can be dumped into the coke bin a: 
ladderway for reaching the pit; all the res’ 
the foundry space is available. Ovens of | 
type have been in use for more than two ye: 
and have proved their success. 

Fig. 6 shows a group of core racks, 
also a hand-lift truck which is used for shi 
ing racks from place to place when the elect 
lift truck is not immediately available.  [y 
this view the electric truck is also shown 
the act of backing under one of the rac 
The Lane Company, it is understood, has pat 
ent applications in covering various features 
in connection with the racks and their use for 
drying cores. The racks are also arranged s 
they can be picked up by a trolley and take: 
to the foundry as required. 

Practically all of the storage of cores in th: 
Wilson Foundry is on racks. This system has 
been found to be more flexible than the in 
stallation of permanent shelving and also does 
away with the handling of cores. The core is 
placed in position by the core maker and is not 
removed until it is to be inspected and sent 
to the foundry, or until it is required by the 
man pasting up groups of cores. 

In this plant there are also two batteries 
of drawer-type ovens. These were installed by 
the H. M. Lane Company, and one of them is 
shown in Fig. 5. This is an all-metal type of 
oven. The battery shown in the illustration 
was used in the old plant for more than a year 
before it was removed to its present location. Be 
hind this battery there is also a battery of brick 
ovens of the drawer type, a corner of which is 
shown in Fig. 4. The lifting mechanism shown is 
interesting on account of the fact that it is a retur: 
to a simple type. In all of these ovens the outlet 
dampers are controlled by rods which extend to the 
front of the ovens. This places the entire contro 
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1e ovens immediately under the operator’s 


Some years ago the time dials, shown on 
front of these ovens, and particularly 
nly in Fig. 4, were adopted. When used in 
nection with drawer ovens, where there is 
ittendant constantly in front of the draw- 
these time dials have been found very suc- 
ful. When used in connection with the 
type ovens, where one man has charge of 
baking in 30 ovens, it has been found 
possible to depend on the time dials, on ac- 
int of the fact that when no one is looking 
ie of the foreign labor are likely to move 
pointer, just to see what will happen if 
y do it, and thus destroy the record. For 
s reason the man in charge of the rack-type 
ns has gone back to the old-fashioned piece 
halk to record baking time. 
The oven with forced draft and auxiliary 
supply has been found more satisfactory in 
ng uniform drying, Mr. Lane says, than 
be obtained from direct-fired natural-draft 
ens. One fact, he emphasizes, must not be 
sight of, and that is that an oven is a 
hine doing work. The work may be di- 
ed into two parts. First, there is a large 
unt of water to be evaporated and carried 
and second, there is a certain amount of 
ler to be baked and hardened. The moist- 
must travel through the oven from the 
nt where the heat strikes the first cores to 
the outlet, and as a consequence the cores that 
are nearest to the outlet must have all of the 
isture from the other cores swept past them. 
The result is that in an oven where the products of 
mbustion are taken out at the bottom the moist- 
re will naturally drop toward the bottom and cause 
wer baking in the lower part of the oven. With 
reed draft and auxiliary air, the incoming heat 
in be tempered so that it will not injure the cores 
the top of the oven, and the rapid circulation 











Fig. 5 Eight All-metal Drawer Type Ovens 
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troubled the crucible maké1 
on which their hopes and efforts have been wrecked 
sut at last the sky is clearing, 
manufacturer. 
es quick drying in the points nearest the outlet. 





Care of Crucibles 


; 
vel a trie rari 
quantities, is what na 
This, In fact, is the rock 


a prominent cruci 
more satisfactory ort 
ise better result 
in the foundry will 

be had ind longe! 
lived rucibles will 

re lif It rest 
howeve vith the 


user, in a measure to 
improve the present 
unfortunate state 
affairs, and this can 
be done in the fol 
lowing ways 
Greater care mu 
be yiven in annea 
ing’; more time must 
be consumed, after 
the crucible is ré 
ceived, before it 
put into service; and 
smaller crucible 
must be used than 
those which the 
foundry has been in 
the habit of using 
In the past all bra 
rollers, crucible stee! 
makers and jobbing 
shop thought noth 
ing of having six 
month oO a year’s 
stock of er icible 
ahead of their want 


seasoning and a 


ing But now t} Ga 
ew crue ible i nut 
nto immediate use 
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The native clays now being put to use have made 
the crucible more frail and tender than were those 
made from foreign clays, more likely to crack on sud- 
den heating or cooling. Therefore, more than ordinary 
care must be used by the melters in the handling of 
American clay-made crucibles. They should not be 
cooled down too rapidly, nor should the heating up be 
done too quickly. It is a good plan to return the 
crucible while it is still hot, after the day’s work is 
done, to the furnace, from which, of course, the coal 
has been dumped. By doing this the strain in the 
cooling will not be so severe and the crucible will not 
crack so early in its life. The smaller the crucible is 
the greater are the number of heats that can be 
secured. Therefore, if a crucible of a size or two 
smaller than what is generally used is adopted, better 
values and less disappointments will be the result. For 
instance, if a foundry has been using a 400-lb. pot, 
let it adopt a 300 or a 225-lb. pot, or in a shop where 
60 Ib. is the rule, let it be a 45 or a 50-lb. In this 
way, both caster and crucible maker will be relieved 
of the hundreds of annoyances and complaints that 
for the last few months have made their bed anything 
but one of roses. 


New Koppers Coke-Oven Contracts 


The H. Koppers Company, First National Bank 
Suilding, Pittsburgh, has recently received contracts 
for the building of 640 by-product cross regenerative 
coke ovens of 12% tons coal capacity for the Carnegie 


Steel Company at Clairton, Pa. This plant will be 
built in 10 blocks of 64 ovens each, and it is intended 
later to add a similar plant of 640 ovens. The output 


will be about 7500 tons of coke per day, which will come 
close to supplying coke for the Carnegie Company’s 
seven Carrie furnaces, three Clairton furnaces and six 
Duquesne stacks. These ovens will also furnish about 
85,000,000 cu. ft. of surplus gas per day, which will be 
used in the company’s mills at Duquesne, Clairton and 
Homestead. The Koppers Company has also received 
an order from the National Tube Company for 208 by 
product ovens at Lorain, Ohio, to be built in four blocks 
of 52 ovens each. They will turn out about 2200 tons 
of coke per day, or nearly enough to serve the blast 
furnaces at Lorain, and also about 22,000,000 cu. ft. 
of surplus gas per day, which will be used in the stee! 
plant. The Koppers Company has also an order from 
the American Steel & Wire Company for 180 Koppers 
by-product ovens to be built at Cleveland, Ohio, in four 
batteries of 45 ovens each. These ovens will turn out 


about 2000 tons of coke per day, to be ised by the 
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1 Truck and Electric Lift Truck 


blast furnaces, and also about 20,000,000 cu. ft. of 
surplus gas per day, which will be used in the com- 
pany’s local mills. The erection of the ovens at Clair- 
ton, Cleveland and Lorain was started some time ago, 
but the contracts with the Koppers Company were not 
signed until recently. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Pueblo, Col., 
has placed a contract with the Koppers Company for 
120 by-product coke ovens, consisting of two batteries 
of 60 ovens each. They will turn out about 1350 tons 
of coke per day and 12,000,000 cu. ft. of surplus gas. 

The Koppers Company has completed for the To- 
ledo Furnace Company, Toledo, Ohio, 94 by-product 
coke ovens, built in two blocks of 47 each. Contract for 
these ovens was signed June 1, 1915, and they were 
completed May 1, 1916, or in 11 months, this being the 
quickest by-product coke-oven construction ever done in 
America. They will hold 12% tons of coal per charge, 
and will turn out about 1100 tons of coke and about 
11,000,000 cu. ft. of surplus gas per day. 

The Camden Coke Company, Camden, N. J., through 
the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, has 
started work on a benzol plant being erected by the 
Koppers Company, and work has also been started on 
a Koppers by-product coke-oven plant for the Seaboard 
By-Product Coke Oven Company, to be built on the 
Jersey Meadows, near Jersey City. These ovens will 
turn out about 11,000 tons of coke per day and also 
11,000,000 cu. ft. of surplus gas, the coke and gas hav- 
ing been sold for a period of 25 years to the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, the gas to be used 
for domestic lighting and heating. 

The new plant of 204 Koppers by-product coke ovens 
under erection for some months for the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is nearly 
completed, and is expected to be ready for making coke 
about July 1, or shortly after. It will turn out about 
2000 tons of coke per day, and close to 25,000,000 cu. ft. 
of surplus gas, which will be used by the company in 


its steel works and finishing mills at East Youngs- 
town, 


Foreign Specifications for Railroad Material 


Specifications for railroad material—rails, axles, 
wheels and tires—used in several European countries 
are given in full, together with a digest and discussion, 
in Technological Paper No. 61, just issued by the U. 5 
Bureau of Standards in connection with its investiga- 
tion of failures of railroad material. Available data 
concerning the types and weights of foreign railroad 
equipment, together with those concerning derailments 
and accidents abroad, are included. 








Vater Intake Screens for Mill Power Plant 
The Chain Belt Company Installs a Traveling 


Type of Self-Cleaning Device at Cleveland 
for Removing Debris and Floating Material 


S a part of the construction of its steel plant 
A and two additional blast furnaces, Corrigan, 
4 McKinney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, are install- 
, in the pumping station which will supply all of 
water to the power house for their mills and 
furnaces two traveling self-cleaning intake water 
reens. The screens were built by the Chain Belt 
‘ompany, Milwaukee, Wis., and are of a type 
riginally designed for installation at the North- 
west Power Station of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, and since duplicated in other 
power stations in Chicago, Detroit and Milwaukee. 
A view of the Commonwealth Edison Company in- 
stallation is shown in one of the accompanying il- 
ustrations, while a single screen unit is shown in 
the smaller cut. At the Corrigan-McKinney plant 
the pump for which the water is screened will han- 
dle 50,000 gal. per minute, drawn from the Cuya- 
oga River, water carrying solids that would 


necessitate frequent removal of stationary screens 
for cleaning, and of a character likely to be ruin- 
sus to boilers and condensers unless thoroughly 
screened. 

It is the necessity of cleaning the screens which 
reveals the limitations of the commonly used sta- 
While the placing of two, and fre- 


tionary type. 





detriment of the power plant equipment. The labor 
cost of changing screens where dirty water is han- 
dled also runs up in a manner to render the low in- 
stallation cost of stationary screens much less im- 
pressive. 

These screens are built in units as indicated. 
The machines consist essentially of wire screening 
baskets, 5 ft. 3 in. x 1 ft. 54% in., and made of No. 
12 copper wire meshed at °¢-in. centers, mounted on 
two strands of steel chain belt of 18-in. pitch. The 
baskets are stiffened with a galvanized steel frame 
bolted together with sherardized bolts. These chain 
belts and screens form a continuous screening 
apron which passes over 36-in. semi-steel sprocket 
wheels at top and bottom, the sprockets being car- 
ried on 3-in. cold rolled shafts mounted in a struc- 
tural steel supporting frame. There are lips on 
the baskets, and as this screening apron moves 
through the water slowly and in an upward direc- 
tion it carries with it particles screened from the 
water. After turning over the head sprockets these 
particles are deposited in a trough from which they 
are flushed into the river on the down stream side. 
The cleaning of the screen baskets after they pass 
over the head sprockets is effected by having a spray 
pipe running back of the screen baskets which en- 


ng Self-Cleaning Screens Which Remove Floating Matter and Debris from the Water Supply to the Power Station 


of the Commonwealth 





ently three, stationary screens in series in an in- 
xe makes it possible to remove them for cleaning, 
¢ at a time, without stopping the pumps, yet it 
the common experience that the removal of the 
eens results in the dislodging of some of the 
imulated solid material which, particularly in 

ase of the last screen, is then carried by to the 
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Edison Company, Chicago 


ables a continuous spray of water to pass through 
the screens from the back to the front, thus carry- 
ing away the particles which would naturally adhere 
to the screens. 

Each unit is driven by a 5-hp. motor from the 
head end with a chain and sprocket wheel drive. In 
the majority of installations these screens have been 


THE 





One of the Traveli 


ig Water Screenil | 


Chain Belt Compar 


placed on an incline, as shown on the cut, but there 
are several units which have been built in a vertical 
position and which are found to operate with satis- 
faction. 


Plaster of Paris for Patterns 


Discussing plaster of Paris for patterns, J. R. Moor- 
house, in a paper before the Lancashire branch of the 
British Foundrymen’s Association, referred to the use 
of this material in place of wood. The author showed 
how a worm pattern could be ‘turned out in plaster by 
a lathe in a very short time and also how the teeth of 
the worm wheel could be cast in plaster so as to be 
truer than when made in wood. He pointed out how, 
when the drawings come to the pattern-maker from the 
drawing room, immediate pressure is put upon the pat- 
tern shop to give quick results which is often impossible 
with wooden patterns, some of which mean two, three 
or even five days’ work. He ‘admitted that for certain 
classes of work wood is still the only material, but there 
are many occasions when plaster could be 
both time and cost of material. 

The use of plaster is not new, but many still deny 
its advatitages. Mr. Moorhouse advised great care in 
ascertaining the exact character of the plaster by mix- 
ing samples and noting the characteristi¢s and the 
time required for setting. Many disappointments re- 
sult in its use this respect. 
Some experience also is needed in manipulating, es- 
pecially on strickle work, when once the plaster 
begins to set it can not be dealt with except at the risk 
of impairing the strength of the pattern. Temperature 
of the room has something to do with the matter, but as 
a rule it is right to sprinkle the plaster lightly and 
quickly over the surface of the water until it begins to 
settle. Then the plaster and water should be mixed 
thoroughly with the hand until they are of the con- 
sistency of cream. For strickle work the first coat has 
to be a trifle thicker and the finishing coat thir 
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STEEL IN WROUGHT-IRON PIP 


A New and Quick Etching Test 


Detection 


for 


An etching test has been developed by the A 
Byers Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturer 
wrought-iron pipe, as an aid in detecting the p 
ence of steel in pipe sold as wrought iron. VW 
this test may be used in detecting steel in an) 
the commercial shapes of wrought iron, it is ; 
ticularly suitable for the investigation of pipe 

The detection of steel by means of etching w 
picric acid and a microscopic examination requires 
the preparation of a metallographic specimen and is 
a tedious operation involving considerable time and 
the exercise of great care. Even when the wrought 
iron contains a large percentage of steel the stee! 
contents may often be missed, as there is nothing 
to indicate where the metallographic specime: 
should be prepared for microscopic examination. 

The etching test here described eliminates this 
uncertainty. It is not in itself conclusive as to the 
presence of steel, but by showing up the areas most 
likely to contain steel it eliminates the necessity for 
further search and enables the investigator to pro- 
ceed at once with the more elaborate preparation of 
the specimen for microscopic examination. 

Three or four sample rings 2 or 3 in. in length 
are cut from different pieces of pipe or from differ 
ent points on the same length of pipe. The rings 
are submerged, one at a time, in a solution consist- 
ing (by volume) of 


Per Cent 
chloric acid, c. p., 1.19 sp 
Sulphuric acid, c. p., 1.84 sp 


After being left in the solution about one minute 
the samples are rinsed in céld water and then with 
alcohol. Both ends of each sample should then be 


i 
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The “Flat” is 
the Place 


Filed on 
Indicated by 


of the Pil 
Dotted Line 


the Surface 
the White 
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nined to discover bright streaks, which are an 
ation of steel in the metal. As a rule, an ex- 
nation of the surface of the metal will not show 
_ as steel scrap is usually inserted in the middle 
rs of the fagot to prevent it from coming to the 
face of the finished pipe. If no suspicious look- 
streaks are found in the first ring etched addi- 
al rings are tried. Three or four will usually 
eal the steel scrap, especially if rings cut from 
ferent pieces of pipe are available. 
A “flat” or smooth surface is filed on the outside 
the ring suspected of containing steel, as shown 
the white line on Fig. 1, where the steel, accord- 
to the end indications, is most likely to be 
ind. Filing is stopped when the suspected steel 
nd or bands are half filed away or when their 
iximum surface is exposed. It is not necessary 


Bands in (Left) 


Prominent White 
Etching Method. 


Three Fig 2 Are 





to polish the surface to be examined. The flat is 

ow etched in the same manner as the ends, keep- 
ing the sample in solution one minute, or as much 
longer as is necessary to bring out the steel bands 
n strongest relief, as shown in Fig. 2. If it is de- 
sired to keep the etched surface from fading, it is 
overed with white shellac or some other non-acid 
coating. Fig. 3 shows a sample of wrought-iron 
pipe giving no sign of steel under test by this 
method. 

If any doubt exists as to the bright streaks 
shown on the etched surface being steel, the surface 
s polished to the highest possible mirror finish, free 
from scratches, etched with a 5 per cent solution of 
picriec acid and alcohol and examined by means of 
the microscope. 

Summarized, the advantages obtained by the use 
f this test are these: It eliminates much of the 
incertainty incident to the use of the picric acid 
test alone; it saves time in the preparation of the 
test specimens and in the examination of the etched 
surface, and it requires only easily obtained mate- 

als and no special technique. 


Seeking for More Ore in Wisconsin 


W. O. Hotchkiss, State geologist, in a series of ad- 
esses on “The Undiscovered Iron Ores of Northern 
Visconsin,” now being delivered in various parts of 

State, indicates that drilling for iron ore on an 
‘tensive scale will start in Douglas, Sawyer, Wash- 
irn and Bayfield counties within a short time. Surveys 
ve produced unmistakable signs of rich ore fields. 
lr. Hotchkiss said the magnetic action during the sur- 
ys was almost the same as in the ore fields of Michi- 

Because the glacial flow was greater in Wis- 
sin, the strata covering the deposits are much 

‘ker and there are not so many surface indications 
in Michigan. 
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Snyder Electric Furnaces in England 


W. K. Booth, vice-president Snyder Electric Fu 
nace Company, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
has just returned from England. While there he de 
signed and built several Snyder electric furnaces for 
making ferrosilicon. These furnaces are what is known 
as the company’s FAT type, in which it has succeeded 
in making silicon 97% per cent pure. Four of these 
furnaces are being built and installed at the present 
time, using a total of 1800 kw. of power input. The 
installation is being made in a plant which was entirely 
remodeled and put in operation in a period of fou 
months. This plant is equipped with a very complete 
chemical laboratory. Considering the 
conditions in England the work was done in a 
ably short time. 

In addition to the above installations 
started, and had well under way before 


present labor 


remark 


Mr. 
his 


Booth 
return, 





Steel Revealed Wrought-lIron Pipe } the 
i Was Found After the Same Treatment 
two furnaces, each capable of melting 12 tons of 
steel in 24 hr., for Thwaite Brothers, Bradford. These 


have basic linings and were to be in operation about 
May 1. A third basic furnace, of the same size, was 
sold to Thomas Summerson & Sons, Darlington This 
furnace will be in operation about June 1. Anothe1 
furnace, sold to the Daimler Motor Car Company, to 
be used for the making of automobile cylinders of gray 
iron, was to be in operation about May 1 A special 
type of furnace, capable of turning out 
steel in 24 hr., was sold to the National Steel Foundry 
Company, Leven, Fife, Scotland. This furnace will be 
in operation about June 1. The furnaces sold to the 
two companies last named are of the Snyder special 
doorless type, which has proved so satisfactory in this 
country. 

One of the interesting points in connection with the 
installation in the plant of the Nationa! Steel Foundry 
Company is that the managing director of that com 
pany, Mr. Lake, is also managing director of the Lake 
& Elliott Company, Braintree, the first in England to 
install an electric furnace for steel casting work. 

Within the next few months the Snyder Electric 
Furnace Company will have in operation in England 
at least nine electric furnaces, which is a very good 
showing, considering that this done within 
year. 


5 tons of basic 


was one 


The Arkansas manganese field has been the scene of 


considerable activity the past few months as a result 
of the rapid advance in the price of ferromanganese. 
The deposit is being worked rather crudely because of 
the lack of concentrating machinery, but the ore which 
promises results from better treatment is held 
for future milling. About ten cars per week are being 
shipped, mostly of high grade ore, going as high as 
60 per cent in manganese. The area of the field is about 
200 square miles but discoveries are continually extend- 
ing it. The heaviest production is in the vicinity of 
Batesville, Cushman and Pfeiffer. 


being 





Germany’s Position in the Steel Industry 


Districts in Which the Development Has 
Been Greatest—The Raw Material Situa- 
tion—Competition with the United States 


anne 


—_— — BY H. H. 


In THE IRON AGE for July 15 and July 22, 1915, 
the writer reviewed the steel industry of Germany 
and described two manufacturing districts which 
it was then thought might change ownership after 
the war. At that time it seemed quite probable that 
the victor would demand extensive territorial in- 
demnities, and it was and still is interesting to con- 
sider what the effect would be on the steel industry 
of the world if France should annex Lorraine or 
Germany retain the territory she now occupies. 

But as the war progresses it becomes plain that 
the transfer of territory has fallen to a minor issue. 
It is true that Italy wishes to gain control of lands 
to which she has no right, and which she would be 
quite incapable of governing or developing; but the 
greater powers to-day would willingly make peace, 
leaving geographical boundaries unchanged, if 
larger problems could be settled that involve polit- 
ical, military, financial, economic and social read- 
justments. For the sake of argument, therefore, it 
will be assumed that the final treaty of peace will 
leave political boundaries as they were before the 
war, and we will try to find out what the chief fac- 
tors will be in the struggle that Germany will make 
to capture the steel markets of the world. 


POLAND 


It would be rash to say that there will be no 
change in the administration of Poland; but we 
are not profoundly interested in that province, for it 
was pointed out in the articles just mentioned that 
this district has no future. The fuel is poor and 
iron ore must be brought from Hungary, or through 
almost prohibitive distances from southern Russia 
or from Sweden. The steel works are in the extreme 
southeastern tip of German Silesia, near the point 
where the frontiers of Russia, Germany and Austria 
come together, and it is 450 miles to Hamburg, 
which is the nearest good seaport open all the year 
round. 

Taking into consideration that the total output 
of the district is only 50,000 tons per month, it may 
be seen that Poland will not be an important com- 
petitor for over-sea trade; but this province is men- 
tioned because it is shut out from the markets of 
Austria and Russia by protective tariffs, so that 
it supplies the needs of eastern Germany, thus forc- 
ing the plants in the Rhine valley to find a market 
abroad. 


PEINE 


There is one steel plant at Peine, between 
Hannover and Brunswick, which has its own ore 
mines within 3 miles of the works, while it is with- 
in 150 miles of the coal fields of Westphalia. The 
ore contains from 30 to 35 per cent of iron in the 
raw state, but if it were calcined the percentage 
would be from 40 to 45. It contains sufficient 
lime to make a self-fluxing mixture, so that although 
the blast furnaces use nearly 3 tons of ore for every 
ton of pig iron, the coke consumed amounts to only 
1 ton. 

The pig iron contains 3 per cent of phosphorus, 
which gives a more ample supply of heat in the 
basic converter than the iron in western Germany, 
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while it also carries 3 or 4 per cent of manganese 
so that no manganiferous ores need be bought, as 
is the case with minette ore and with the Cleveland 
ores in England. Moreover, the plant is within 100 
miles of both Bremen and Hamburg, so that it is 
very favorably situated for foreign trade. It can 
make steel as cheaply as any plant in Germany, and 
must be reckoned with when we are considering the 
markets of the world. 


WESTPHALIA 


Thousands of Americans are familiar with the 
Rhine between Cologne and Bingen, but few know 
much about it below Dusseldorf; yet from our view- 
point the most important part of the river is the 
sluggish channel that extends from Rotterdam up 
to Ruhrort. Boats drawing 9 ft. of water are con- 
stantly carrying the output of Westphalian factories 
to the seaport on the North Sea, and the river traffic 
at the port of Ruhrort alone averages 20,000 tons 
per day. 

Just south of the Dutch frontier are coal fields 
in the valley of a tiny stream called the Ruhr, and 
it was here that Krupp built his steel works a cen- 
tury ago. It was the universal rule at that time 
that ore should be carried to the fuel, because a 
works making finished wrought-iron products would 
use 5 or 10 tons of coal to every ton of ore. So we 
find that as early as 1850 the ores of the Siegen and 
the Lahn were coming down the Rhine about a hun- 
dred miles to the coal district around Essen, just as 
they are coming to-day. 

The Bessemer converter was quickly adopted in 
Westphalia, and in 1870 Germany was making more 
than one-quarter of all the steel output of the world. 
The ore was brought from Spain, and such importa- 
tions have continued ever since; but the production 
of acid Bessemer steel is growing less all the time, 
and in 1913 it was only 13,000 tons per month, or 
less than 1 per cent of the steel produced in Ger- 
many. 

A new day dawned for Germany when in 1870 
the basic converter appeared. The new process was 
immediately taken up and 18,000 tons of Bessemer 
steel was made in 1880 from pig iron high in phos- 
phorus. There has been a steady increase in output 
ever since, and in 1913 Germany made 18,959,000 
tons of steel, 56 per cent being made in the basic con- 
verter and 39 per cent in the basic open-hearth, 
there being less than 3 per cent of acid steel. 


LARGE IMPORTATIONS OF ORE 


For a long time this development of the steel 
industry took place mainly at the old seat of the 
iron industry at Westphalia, and that little district 
has grown to be the most important industrial cen- 
ter in Europe, and now makes one-ninth of all the 
steel produced in the world. The available supply 
of ore in the Rhine district was found insufficient, 
and it soon became necessary to bring ore from 
abroad for the making of basic iron, and these im- 
portations have increased rapidly. In 1913 the im- 
ports of iron ore into Germany were as follows: 
Sweden, 4,564,000 tons; France, 3,811,000 tons; 
Spain, 3,632,000 tons; Russia, 489,000 tons; Al- 
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a, 481,000 tons; Norway, 303,000 tons; Greece, 
000 tons; Tunis, 136,000 tons; Newfoundland, 
.000 tons; Austria, 106,000 tons; other countries, 
000 tons—a total of 13,951,000 tons. Some of 
ore went to the province of Silesia, especially 

t from Russia and Austria, but most of it was 

ed in western Germany. 

In spite of these enormous importations, more 
‘han half of the ore used at the furnaces on the 

wer Rhine comes from the minette field, a dis- 
tance of 175 or 200 miles. Part of this is from 
German Lorraine, just north of Metz; part from 
Luxemburg, and part from the French province of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle. The cost of the freight per 
ton of pig iron will vary with the percentage of iron 
n the ore, so that in shipping to Westphalia the 
best of the mineral is chosen, the run of the mine 
being about 31 per cent in iron, while the ore sent 
to the Ruhr will carry about 35 per cent. Naturally 
this better grade is worth more than the average, 
and yet if a steel plant has its own mines, as is 
often the case, the rich ore may be charged at the 
bare expense of mining. 

The cost of the ore laid down at Westphalia will 
be about 6.5c. per unit, which is far from cheap 
when we consider that the basic converter must be 
used to make steel. So it is not surprising to find 
that about all new steel plants are being built at 
the ore mines in Lorraine, rather than in the coal 
districts on the Ruhr, sincé it is cheaper to trans- 
port 1.25 tons of coke than 3 tons of ore. Never- 
theless, Westphalia remains the best place to work 
up the steel into finished forms on account of cheap 
coal, while common labor and highly specialized 
craftsmen can be had for half the wages paid in 
the United States. 


GERMAN LORRAINE 


The ore deposits in the German province of 
Lothringen extend in a narrow strip along the 
French frontier from Metz, northward to the Duchy 
of Luxemburg. In the north, as a rule, the ore is 
siliceous, while it is calcareous in the south; but 
both varieties are found in strata of different thick- 
ness throughout the region. The ore varies widely 
in different mines, but the following may be taken 
as representative: 


Iron Silica Lime 
a ee ere 32 to 40 12 to 22 Tto 9 
Calcareous ...... 28 to 37 6to 9 12 to 20 


The general average is from 30 to 35 per cent 
of iron and from 10 to 20 per cent of combined 
water and carbonic acid. The phosphorus is very 
regular and the pig iron contains about 2 per cent. 
The manganese in the iron, when using minette 
ores exclusively, is only about 0.5 per cent, which 
is not enough to insure good results in the basic 
converter, so that a certain proportion of man- 
ganiferous ore must be used, adding quite a little 
to the cost of the pig iron. Blast furnaces in Lor- 
raine try to get siliceous and calcareous ores in such 
proportion that the mixture will be self-fluxing, and 
this often means that a furnace situated close to its 
own mines will bring part of its ore quite a dis- 
‘ance. This is why constantly increasing amounts 

' caleareous ores are being imported from France. 


COSTS IN LORRAINE 


The cost of iron at any furnace will depend on 
vnether the ore mine is owned by the furnace com- 
pany; how much ore must be bought in the open 
market; whether siliceous or calcareous ore must 
* purchased to make a self-fluxing mixture, and on 
‘he distance through which it must be hauled. The 
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average cost of the ore at the mines may be taken 
at 2 cents per unit, to which the freight must be 
added. 

Coal is found at Saarbrucken, about 75 miles 
away by railroad, and although it is very high in 
ash and gives a poor coke, the furnaces in the 
minette district, both German and French, use it 
extensively; but many companies prefer to pay 
more for better fuel, and bring coke from West- 
phalia, the cost of freight alone being about $2.25 
per ton of pig iron smelted. No two furnaces in 
Lorraine will have the same cost sheet, but it has 
been stated that pig iron can be made for $10 per 
ton, although it is not clear whether this allows for 
stoppages, derangements, general repairs and de- 
preciation; while it is usually best on general prin- 
ciples to add something to such an estimate of costs. 


THE EXPORT TRADE 


Unfortunately the steel plants of Lothringen do 
not have a market close by. A few miles to the 
west is the tariff barrier of France, while on the 
north is Belgium and on the south are the Alps. 
Over-sea shipments must go right past the -steel 
works of Belgium or the lower Rhine, and be loaded 
either at Rotterdam or Antwerp, and to an impar- 
tial observer it seems an economic wrong that 
western Germany should be compelled to ship 
through foreign ports. 

For a hundred years Germany has been trying 
to get Holland to dredge the lower Rhine, and the 
work is not finished yet, even according to plans 
mutually agreed upon many years ago. The case of 
Antwerp is still worse, because the steel plants of 
Belgium are direct competitors for the trade that 
Germany supplies through that port; just as Amer- 
ican manufacturers are under a big handicap in 
shipping to many ports in South America, because 
they must send goods to be trans-shipped on a Brit- 
ish vessel, while English manufacturers are rivals 
for the same trade. 


CARTELS 


There have been no combinations of steel plants 
in Germany similar to what we have seen in the 
United States, but there are syndicates which find 
shelter behind a protective tariff and fix prices for 
all material, whether sold at home or abroad, 
whether for government railroads or for private 
companies, and they also apportion both domestic 
and foreign orders. The government not only al- 
lows this, but not long ago a high state official 
attended a meeting of the Union of Steel Manufac- 
turers and made a public statement that the gov- 
ernment heartily approved such organizations. It 
is even stated that a decree has been issued recently 
requiring all steel producers to join a trust that 
will handle export trade after the war. 

These syndicates have had the troubles that al- 
ways and everywhere have confronted such pools. 
The relative finishing capacity of the various plants 
must in the long run be the basis of apportionment, 
and so there is a continual race to build new mills 
which are expected to stand idle. If prices are low, 
nothing is gained by such a syndicate; while if 
prices are high, in wire nails, for instance, new nail 
factories are built by every steel plant to give addi- 
tional tonnage to its converters. There are always 
dissensions, secessions, reapportionments and new 
agreements that never settle anything. 

In handling foreign orders, however, these pools 
are of great benefit, for it often happens that such 
business is taken at a low price, and in Germany 
the plant rolling the material is recompensed by the 
other members of the syndicate who have profited 
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by the relief of the home market, so that no one 
works is forced to sacrifice itself in order that the 
country as a whole shall get this additional trade. 

It must be remembered that prices in the mar- 
kets of the world do not follow quotations at home; 
they may be higher this summer and lower next 
year, and we cannot keep trade by seeking it only 
as a stop-gap in dull times. If any one plant will 
take low-priced foreign orders in boom times, and 
thereby bring work to our factories from abroad, 
every one in the business and everybody in the 
country is benefited. 

But passing over this matter of recompensing 
individual plants, it is not fair to subject American 
manufacturers to the competition of this German 
syndicate, and then deny them the right of self- 
defense. Either our Government should give them 
full liberty to combine, and use the same weapon 
as their opponents, or a tariff should be imposed 
high enough to keep out goods which are openly and 
confessedly “dumped” on our market. 


GERMANY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


In the year 1912 Germany’s imports exceeded 
her exports by $413,000,000. This was partly offset 
by receipts from American tourists, ocean freights 
and dividends on foreign investments; but the in- 
come from the carrying trade cannot be compared 
with that of Great Britain from her merchant ma- 
rine, while Germany falls way behind England and 
France in the money coming from tourists and 
foreign enterprises. 

Germany sends goods all over the world; but in 
the past Great Britain, France, Russia and Bel- 
gium have together taken one-third of her total 
exports. We cannot suppose that there will be a 
perpetual boycott of Germany by the entente powers, 
but it does seem inevitable that sales in those coun- 
tries will be much reduced for a long time after the 
close of the war, and it is in the United States and 
in South America that Germany will look for mar- 
kets to take the place of those that she has lost. 

We must expect fierce competition in the future 
from an energetic and resourceful people, who will 
be aided by all the power of an autocratic govern- 
ment. [t remains to be seen whether German manu- 
facturers are also to be assisted by our Congress, 
or whether we are to be protected by tariff legisla- 
tion before our mills are shut down and our people 
thrown out of work. 


The sixth of a series of short talks covering the 
use of fuel in power stations has been issued by the 
Fuel Engineering Company of New York, 106 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York City. Like the others, 
it takes the form of a little pamphlet printed for more 
or less general distribution. One of the burdens of the 
argument is that manufacturers are too often either 
too prosperous or not prosperous enough to economize. 
Some of the points on which special emphasis is placed 
are that power plant waste is prevented, not by instru- 
ments, but by what is done with the facts they produce; 
boilers and grates play a small part in the day-to-day 
changes in plant efficiency; combustion efficiency is the 
heart and soul of operating economy; efficiency is too 
often confounded with economy. 


W. H. Coverdale and W. W. Colpitts announce that 
the business of W. H. Coverdale & Co., Ltd., consulting 
engineers, will hereafter be conducted under the firm 
name of Coverdale & Colpitts. The address of the 
firm is 66 Broadway, New York. 





The Aldrich Publishing Company, publisher of the 
Boiler Maker and Marine Engineering, has moved to 
suite 1403 in the new Printing Crafts Building, Eighth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 
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Book Review 


Coal and Coke. By Frederick H. Wagner. Pa. es 
xii + 431, 6 x 9 in.; illustrations, 1387. Publishe, 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., \ 
York. Price, $4. 


Only the direct manufacture of war munition: 
exceeded in development the enormous expansion of :} 
by-product coke-oven industry caused by the war. 
country was suddenly cut off from supplies of chen 
products derived from coal product bases and, as a re- 
sult, these industries were given a tremendous impetus 
The book under review, coupled with the author’s for- 
mer book on “Coal Gas Residuals,” covers the field 
fairly well, and is a welcome addition to our coke oven 
literature. 

The first part, comprising five chapters, is devoted 
to coal; its origin, classification, oxidation, coking qua|- 
ity, analysis and bulk storage are discussed in the order 
named. The subjects are treated fairly and clearly. 
The space assigned to coking coals is far too smal! and 
more attention is paid to the small anthracite deposits 
than to the great bituminous deposits of the country. 
There is such variation in the coking coals, ranging as 
they do from 17 or 18 per cent to 40 per cent volatile, 
and their properties are frequently so different that a 
full description of them would add much to the value 
of the book. The analyses are few and phosphorus is 
neglected entirely. While of less importance to-day 
in metallurgical coke than formerly, its percentage is, 
at times, vital. 

The oxygen-hydrogen ratio as an index of the cokabil- 
ity of a coal is discussed, but no reference is made to 
the very illuminating studies of Vivian Lewes. Profes- 
sor Lewes has shown the reason for the value of this 
index and his work appears to have placed the analysis 
of the coking properties of a coal upon a firm basis. 
Some of the financial data are misleading unless 
further explanation than the author gives be available. 

The chapter upon analyses is excellent, except that 
a description of the volatile matter determination 
methods used abroad and a comparison of the results 
by each method would be helpful in comparing Euro- 
pean data with American, as frequently must be done. 

Chapter V, upon preparation and storage, consists 
largely of a reprint of a series of articles which ap- 
peared in Stahl und Eisen and many of the methods 
illustrated have never been attempted here, nor, in all 
probability, will they be. Washing and drying receive 
far too small attention, as they are increasingly im- 
portant. The electrostatic cleaning methods are not 
mentioned. These appear to have a future. 

The second part of the book deals with coke and is 
largely employed in describing the several methods of 
carbonization. Retorts of standard type, inclined 
benches, coke ovens and chamber ovens are all as fully 
covered as the limitations of space permit. Several of 
the coke oven types illustrated are obsolete to-day, and 
other descriptions are not complete enough to be clear. 
The cuts could be improved in their detail. The author 
views the matter almost exclusively from the viewpoint 
of a gas manufacturer, while the great development in 
recent years in ovens has been for metallurgical coke. 
The quality of coke made is usually not discussed. 
Some of the apparatus described has had limited de- 
velopment in the United States. 

Pyrometry, combustion, heating and waste gases are 
well treated. Euchene’s “Thermic Reactions” are 
given in much detail, and will be welcomed by coke oven 
and gas engineers. The results are, it is regretted, 
confused by a loose use of English and French physica! 
units. 

The book is timely, and is one that is well worth 
reading, and that will be helpful to anyone engaged in 
coal gas or metallurgical coke manufacture. The 
author has been scrupulously careful to give ample 
credit in the very many quotations made from the works 
of others. In this he sets a good example which could 
be followed to advantage by other authors. S. M. 


The Stinson all-steel resilient tire for vehicles, pat- 
ented Sept. 1, 1914, has now been put on the market 
by the Stinson Tire Associates, Gardner, Mass. 











Newark Foundrymen’s Association 


he Newark Foundrymen’s Association, Newark, 
at a meeting held May 3 re-elected the officers 
have served in the past year. They are: H. P. 
Nonald, Snead & Co., president; James Flockhart, 
er & Flockhart, vice-president; James Campbell, 
r & Flockhart, treasurer; J. Smylie Kinne, River- 
Steel Casting Company, secretary. The following 
tive committee was elected: James Flockhart, 
Sacks, G. Hannay, Oscar Barnett Foundry Com- 
Arthur E. Barlow, Barlow Foundry Company, 

kK. M. Taggart, J. W. Paxson Company. 
ir. MacDonald, in a brief address to the members, 
that for the first time in years the foundry in- 
y was feeling a shortage in unskilled labor, and 
the situation will not be helped by one foundry 
ing another’s men, as in the end the only one who 
efited from this procedure was the man who went 
one job to another following higher wages. In- 
ntally, it was questionable if the man himself bene- 
ed. “This is a time when we can show how much 
sideration we have for the other fellow and for the 
de generally,” said Mr. MacDonald. Where skill is 





The Nature of the Crack in the Machine Frame 


juired he believed it better for employers to en- 
avor to make men, rather than entice them away 
other employers. 
The meeting was addressed by T. Everett Austin, 
stant manager of the crane department of the 
es-Bement-Pond Company, Philadelphia, on the uses 
the electric traveling crane in foundries. Every ap- 
ition of cranes in foundry work was referred to by 
\ustin, and most of them he illustrated with the 


pticon. 


Amalgamated Association in Session 


[he Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Workers met in annual convention in Cleveland, 
last week. About 135 delegates are understood 
ive been present, and addresses were made by lead- 
fficials of labor organizations. It is intimated that 
vage scales to be formulated, governing bar-iron, 
t and tin-plate mills, that will be presented to manu- 
ers this month or early in June, will carry ad- 
over the rates in the present scale, which ex- 
June 30. These advances will be based on the 
prices ruling on all kinds of iron and steel prod- 
Mill workers belonging to the Amalgamated As- 
ition have insisted to their officials that they are 
tled to good advances over the present scale. 
ie Hardware Board of Trade, Ltd., has removed 
‘ices from 127 Duane Street to the East River Sav- 
Bank Building, 291 Broadway, corner of Reade 
et, New York. 
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MACHINE FRAMES REPAIRED 


Two Cases of Breaks in Heavy Parts Gas 
Welded—Savings Effected 


The Portable Elevator Mfg. Company, Blooming 
ton, Ill., recently made use of oxy-acetylene welding 
in effecting machinery repairs with a resultant sav 
ing in one instance of $550 and in two cases with a 
complete restoration of the machine’s strength and 
usefulness. A heavy 85-ton punch press shortly 
after being installed developed a serious break in 
the main frame. Front and rear views of the crack 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations. A 
new frame would have cost about $700. The Ox 
weld Company, Chicago, repaired it for $150. 

In repairing the break, it was necessary to dis 
mantle the entire machine, lay it on its side, cut 
away almost the entire frame at the broken por 
tion, at an angle to the crack of about 45 deg 
Then two large blow torches were played on the 





Is Indicated in the Views of the Front and Ba 


part until it was a bright red heat, after which the 
process of building it up with the oxy-acetylene 
torch proceeded, the work requiring about 20 hr 
of continuous work. 

After the metal cooled, the press was put back 
on its foundation and the main shaft, which passes 
through four solid bearings in the main frame, was 
found to line up as perfectly as it did originally. 
Every part went back without the least bind, and 
the frame of the press is regarded stronger to-day) 
than a new one would have been, because the weak 
part is built up and reinforced with pure iron 

In the second instance the entire top bearing on 
one side of the frame of a 10-ft. power shear was 
broken off. The distance through the fracture was 
about 15 in., but the break was readily repaired by 
a local firm, using an oxy-acetylene welding outfit, 
and the machine has been in constant use since 
Obviously, both jobs afford an exceedingly severe 
test of the weld. 


The submarine of to-day and to-morrow is discussed 
in a lengthy article forming one of the chief contri 
butions of the April number of the publication issued 
by the New London Ship & Engine Company, Groton, 
Conn. The publication is known as the Niseco News, 
and a copy of the issue, which is the April number, 
can undoubtedly be had for the asking. 
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The Manufacture of Large Forging Ingots 


Corrugations with Sharp Curves Give Best Re- 
sults—Metallurgical and Open-Hearth Problems— 
The Use of Titanium—Wide Nozzles for Pouring 


BY ROBERT C. WOODWARD* — 


The production of large forging ingots is given 
but little attention in technical works of reference. 
Such ingots can be successfully cast in sand and 
several of our largest steel makers follow this plan. 
The objection to this method is the high molding 
cost, which has led to the efforts to cast the ingots 
in iron molds that can be used many times. They 
can also be cast in iron molds by resorting to bot- 
tom pouring. This method has the same objection 
—the molding cost—but in a lesser degree. 

The few manufacturers who have developed the 
method to a profitable commercial basis have care- 
fully guarded the secrets of their progress. Some 
of their experiments have given results that the 
investigators themselves were unable to explain 
satisfactorily; but as the results were acceptable 
many rule-of-thumb practices were incorporated 
into the general scheme, so that the successful pro- 
duction of large forging ingots is widely regarded 
as an art rather than as a technical accomplish- 
ment. 

The writer had occasion as a steel works metal- 
lurgist to make a thorough and careful study of 
this subject. The proposition was to make plain 
carbon basic open-hearth steel forging ingots, vary- 
ing in weight from 4 to 25 gross tons, by top pour- 
ing them in iron molds, made according to the com- 
pany’s own designs. The steel had to have an 
analysis suited to meet Lloyd’s inspection and tests, 
which were about as follows: 

Per cent 
. 0.25 to 0.30 
0.45 to 0.55 
Under 0.035 


iaameee Unde 
. Under 0.010 


CSOT nn aves 
Manganese ... 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus 
Nitrogen 


THE STYLE OF MOLDS 


Previous experience had shown that molds hav- 
ing a square or rectangular cross-section (Fig. 1) 
were not adapted to this work. The stated objec- 
tions were that the corners of the ingots cooled so 
much faster than the cores that internal stresses 
caused the ingots to crack transversely; and if the 
ingot cooled without cracking, the corners were 
often burned in the soaking process. To overcome 
this objection molds having an octagonal cross- 
section (Fig. 2) were furnished, but the ingots 
continued to crack. Finally the molds were so de- 
signed that there were no plane surfaces to come in 
contact with the molten steel. Molds of this design, 
corrugated, stood the test (Figs. 3 and 4). The 
writer’s explanation of this is as follows: 

After the steel is teemed into the container the 
part to solidify first is naturally the surface of the 
ingot, which is chilled by the mold, and crystalliza- 
tion is started at right angles to the ingot’s surface. 
If this is a plane surface it follows that the axes 
of crystallization are parallel lines. This results 
in the formation of cleavage planes, injurious to 
the ingot. But if the surface of the ingot is circular 
and corrugated, the axes of crystallization are 
crossed and interwoven and leave no cleavage 
planes. The writer observed from experience that 
the sharper the curves of the corrugations the bet- 


*Metallurgist for the Sweet’s Steel Company, 
port, Pa 


Williams- 


ter the average results. Fig. 3 represents a better 
design of mold than does Fig. 4. 

Of course, there were many problems to solve and 
many details to be worked out. The molds fur- 
nished only one of many vexing features. The grade 
and proper proportions of the charge, details of 
working the heats, temperature of the steel at the 
different stages of operation, slag adjustment, ad- 
ditions of alloys, pouring the steel, reducing the 
piping and segregation and all other details had to 
be decided on and worked out in their correct rela- 
tion to each other in the face of too frequent fail- 
ures, and in spite of the inertia and the “I told you 
so” of antiquated shop routine. 


THE MATERIALS AND THE ORDER OF CHARGING 


We were furnished an ordinary grade of mer- 
chant furnace basic pig iron, with a phosphorus 
content under 0.500 per cent, a sulphur content 
under 0.045 per cent and not more than a trace of 





copper. The charges were proportioned about as 
follows: 
Pounds Per Cent 
Pe TOR isn k6a sca wad dee daceneeaeae 20,000 40 
Heavy melting scrap...........s00. 20,000 40 
yk.) eee rrrrrt tes er ee. 5,000 10 
Low phosphorus crops (high carbon) 5,000 10 
co) i re ee re ee 100 
The usual order of charging was: 
Pounds 
PS FO. «cca beawid ceases senntseeseevesen 10,000 
PUORVY TAOS MOPED. occ 06 ois s bebe waeneneee 20,000 
LOW PRONDMOTUS CFONG sc ccc isc vicdsecvesiis 5,000 
‘8! Perey err ee eee . 5,000 
FU OM Vis ctdaewn tease te Cea sew eh ae eae 10,000 


Although this is the usual order, it is not a set 
rule. Furnace conditions and other factors some- 
times call for a different sequence. 

The charge is melted under a hot, oxidizing 
flame, which is slackened off gradually during the 
refining period, and at tapping time the gas is en- 
tirely shut off. The aim is to take the heats out at 
about 1500 deg. C. and pour them as cold as pos- 
sible. A number of ingots were lost through mis- 
judging the temperature of the steel at this critica! 
point, which will be discussed later. As soon as the 
heat is melted and the lime is off the furnace bot- 
tom the slag is thinned with judicious additions of 
fluorspar and the heat stirred well. Meanwhile a 
fracture test is made from the bath and drillings 
sent to the laboratory for verification and for deter- 
mination of the sulphur and phosphorus content. 


THE PHOSPHORUS DETERMINATION 


At this point the writer wishes to comment on 
the estimation of phosphorus in steel, in connection 
with the determination of sulphur by the “evolution 
method,” universally employed as a rapid test by 
steelworks chemists. He has often observed that 
some plain carbon steels go into a clear green solu- 
tion in hydrochloric acid and perhaps the next heat 
from the same furnace, supposed to be the same 
grade of steel, dissolves into a black solution. This 
blackness is an unfailing indication of high phos- 
phorus, and varies directly as the phosphorus con- 
tent. Therefore, we never determine the phos- 
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rus in bath-tests, but observe the solution in the 
ition flask, and work the slag accordingly. 
; our heats melt high in phosphorus, the slag, 
r being thinned, is enriched with burnt lime and 
mite. We use as little ore as possible but stir 
bath thoroughly and often. The importance 
slag adjustment, particularly in basic furnace 
rk, is so fully recognized that it seems needless 
go into more details here. This is especially 
e because it is a matter of close and direct obser- 
tion, and involves a personal equation that can 
ly be solved by intimate contact with the work. 
It is sufficient to say that we aim to keep a strongly 
basic and sufficiently liquid slag during the working 
of the heats, until the phosphorus and sulphur are 
well within the specified limits. Then the slag is 
thickened somewhat and the heat tapped under a 
strongly basic and fairly thick slag. 


CARBON CONTENT WITHOUT RECARBURIZATION 


We try to get our carbon content without recar- 
burization, in open-hearth parlance, to “catch them 
coming down.” All furnacemen know how uncer- 





Fig 1 


Fig a 


of Ingot Molds of Rectangular and Octagonal Shape 


tain this is. We never received complaints of too 
soft steel, however, and aimed for the lower limit 
of the carbon specification. Then if the steel shows 
an analysis of 0.20 per cent or even 0.18 per cent 
carbon the result is more satisfactory than when 
recarburizers are added. This does not apply to 
heats that melt too low to work, but to ordinary 
heats that are satisfactory except for having 
dropped a few points too low at the finish. 

The writer does not favor the addition of cold 
pig iron at the finishing of a forging heat, because 
the heats are already very low in temperature, as 
will be explained later, and because it disturbs the 
slag adjustment. Recarburization in the ladle is 
uncertain. Sometimes most of the carbon dissolves 
n the metal and sometimes it nearly all burns away. 
it tends strongly towards segregation, and often 
means defective ingots. 

The regular additions of alloys consist of 80 
per cent ferromanganese, added to the bath, and 50 
per cent ferrosilicon and 8-12 per cent ferro-carbon- 
titanium, added to the ladle. The furnace is theo- 
retically the ideal place to make all the additions 
or rather it would be if there were not some very 
practical reasons that prevent it. There is gen- 
erally very little segregation in the bath, and it is 
ere that the steel should be made, not in the 

cle 3ut ferrosilicon is too strongly acid to be 

‘ed through a basic slag. It disturbs the slag 

nce and a considerable proportion of the alloy 

asted., 


THE USE OF TITANIUM 


for the ferrotitanium we do not use it as 
illoy, but as a seavenger of occluded slag, and 
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as a reagent to remove nitrogen. When the writer 
first became connected with this proposition there 
were numerous complaints of nitrides in the steel. 
On account of the affinity of titanium for nitrogen 
he advised the use of this alloy to overcome the 
fault, which it did successfully. A small amount 
(3 Ib. per gross ton of steel) is added to the ladle 
with entirely satisfactory results. 

Several questions arose as to the best way to 
make these additions. When ferromanganese or 
any other alloy is added to the bath it first takes 
on a coating of slag, which retards its solution and 
carries some of the slag down into the steel as a 
mechanical mixture. Both of these disadvantages 
may be overcome by giving the ferromanganese a 
superficial wetting. The thin film of moisture is 
transformed into steam so suddenly that it blows 
away the adjacent slag, permitting the alloy to drop 
directly into the metal. 

The ferrosilicon was at first added to the steel 
in the ladle in large lumps, which is bad practice. 
Sometimes, after a heat was poured, these lumps 
would be found still remaining in the bottom of the 





Fig 3 


Fig 4 


Plan of Ingot Molds Having Sharp Curves or Corrugations 
Fig. 3 represents a better design than Fig. 4 


ladle. It finally became the practice to pulverize 
this alloy until no piece should have a dimension 
greater than three-eighths of an inch. This prac 
tice is becoming general, especially in foundries and 
other works where heats not larger than 25 gross 
tons are made. The writer knows of one steel foun- 
dry where the ferrosilicon is ground to a powder. 
The obvious and true reason for this is: the finer 
the addition is ground the more uniform is its 
mixture with the steel, and the more surface of a 
given mass exposed to the solvent action of the 
steel the more rapidly the solution is effected 


POURING THE STEEL 


The pouring of the steel presented one of the 
most knotty problems. This was because of, or 
perhaps in spite of, the fact that several factors 
had to work in co-ordination. These factors were 
the pouring temperature of the steel, the rate of 
pouring and the size of the nozzle. 

When the nozzle is first opened over a mold 18 
ft. deep the metal, as it strikes the bottom plate, 
is bound to splash the sides of the mold to a height 
of several feet. These splashes often meant seams 
and sometimes cracks. If the stream struck or 
spattered the sides of the mold it produced the same 
result. We partly overcame this by setting up the 
molds with a plumb-line, but it was not always 
possible to get the nozzle brick in proper alignment. 
To admit the metal into the mold with as little 
force as possible at the start, the nozzle was opened 
just a little. This did not help at all, because it 
caused the stream to spray the sides of the mold. 
In the effort to start with as small a stream as 
possible, and to have better control of the stream, 
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we used small nozzle bricks in the ladle. For some 
reason we were quite successful for a short time, 
long enough for us to draw false conclusions. 

When the ingots started to go wrong again we 
used nozzle bricks having an inside diameter as 
small as 14g in. The result was that cold heats 
would not pour and our practice went from bad to 
worse. Finally, in an attempt to save such a heat, 
the writer dumped it into the mold over the top of 
the ladle. There is nothing astonishing in this feat 
but we were not equipped to do it conveniently. 
Our ladle cranes have no auxiliary hoists, so a sec- 
ond crane was hooked on the bottom of the ladle and 
by lifting with this crane while lowering with the 
ladle crane, it was managed with very little spill. 
We skimmed off the slag as well as possible, but 
considerable of it went into the mold. We were 
less than two minutes in actually pouring the heat. 
The ingot showed a rough surface when it was 
stripped but seemed sound. It was later forged 
successfully. 

As a result of this, large nozzle bricks were 
again tried, but without attempting to cut down the 
stream at any time. A 3°% nozzle is now our 
standard and the heats are literally dropped into 
the molds. The walls of the containers are splashed 
as before, but these splashes are so quickly covered 
with the body of the steel that they do no damage. 
By using these large nozzles the metal can be 
poured at a temperature much lower than was pos- 
sible before. The molds are filled with steel that 
solidifies before extensive segregation can set up 
and pipes but very little. The writer believes that 
much of the success of this open-hearth practice in 
the forging ingot game is due to pouring very cold 
steel. 


PIPING OF THE INGOTS 


The question of piping is a serious one. There 
are numerous molds with antipiping features and 
special mold-top bricks, “hot tops,” that are thor- 
oughly covered by patents. We were not afforded 
the opportunity of trying any of these. The writer 
recommended a mixture of sand and coke dust, to 
be spread over the tops of the ingots as soon as 
they were poured. Pulverized petroleum-coke is 
used with such good results that the top discard is 
frequently under 2 per cent. 

Pouring the steel as cold as possible gave the 
ingots a rough surface that detracted from their 
appearance. To avoid this the inside walls of the 
molds were covered with tar. When the molten 
steel was introduced the heat caused most of the 
tar to run to the bottom and filled the molds with 
such dense fumes that we could not see anything 
that was taking place at the bottom. So the tarring 
process was abandoned and the following procedure 
substituted: 

After the mold has been set up ready for pour- 
ing a bucket of tar is placed on the bottom plate 
and heated by having a red-hot billet lowered into 
the tar. The top of the mold is now covered with 
iron sheeting and the tar allowed to smoke off until 
the inside of the mold is covered with a layer of 
soot about 14 in. thick. This does away with the 
cloud of smoke, permitting us to watch the stream 
of steel: and it also gives the ingot a smooth sur- 
face, free from superficial seams and laps. When 
drops of steel spatter against the sides they have 
less tendency to adhere and generally fall back into 
the body of the rising metal. 

As a result of these practices the percentage of 
good forging ingots has increased from 60 to 93. 
The remaining 7 per cent is not a complete loss, as 
most of the ingots can be forged, but with a higher 
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percentage of scrap. They may require la) 
crops at either or both ends or the rough for; 
may require more machining. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to say that 
production of good forging ingots requires at 4)! 
times a close attention to detail. This, coupled y 
constant uniformity of routine, is the keyston 
the arch of successful big ingot practice. 


An Inclined Adjustable Drawing Board 


For use with either its vertical or horizo; 
T-square and combined protractor, the Emmert Mfg 
Company, Waynesboro, Pa., has developed a vertically 
inclined adjustable drawing board. The drawing board 
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A Drawing Board of the Vertically Inclined Type That Ca: 
Be Adjusted to Any Desired Angle and Slid Toward or Awa) 
from the Draftsman 


can be adjusted to any desired angle and a cylindrical 
counterbalance weight located behind the drawing 
board, a stationary base frame and a sliding horizonta! 
board or leaf carrying a drawer form part of the equip- 
ment. The board may be moved upward when the 
lower half is to be worked on and lowered when the 
other half is to be put into use. The board is made in 
sizes ranging from 24 x 36 in. up to 36 x 72 in. 


The Cost to Industry of Illness 


As a result of unnecessary sickness and accidents 
the 33,000,000 industrial workers in the United States 
lost about 284,000,000 working days each year as 4 
result of sickness alone, according to Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, director of the department of social! we'- 
fare of the New York Association for Improving thé 
Condition of the Poor. He figures the financial loss. 
including wages, loss to industry and the medica! cost 
at nearly $500,000,000, and yet at least one-half of th« 
sickness, he says, was from strictly preventable causes. 


The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and I» 
dustry, Harrisburg, Pa., has issued a bulletin contain- 
ing all the rules and regulations of the Bureau © 
Workmen’s Compensation, a list of forms required, et. 
The bulletin is in pamphlet form and copies may be 
obtained on application to the Bureau. 









Status of American By-Product Coke’ 


Recovery of Tar and Ammonia—The Benzol 


Situation Now and After the War—Present 
American and European Practices Compared 
BY THOMAS C. CLARKE+ 


In American practice the matter in which improve- 
nt has been least is the recovery of tar and ammonia. 

[n Germany and England tar recovery is much better 
than with us. Theoretically our coals should yield more 
than 7 gal., which I showed as the recovery in the bal- 
nce sheet, and ammonia more than 1 per cent. As the 
king time was brought down, the yields of tar and 
mmonia went with it; and as the coke ovens are prin- 
pally being run to supply metallurgical coke this sub- 

t has not been given the attention that it deserves. 


BENZOL AS A MOTOR FUEL 


With the exception of the Semet-Solvay Company 
the benzol industry is in its infancy. Plants are being 
built in practically every coke-oven installation since 
the war began, and what the result will be after the 
war remains to be seen. Logically its first and greatest 


market for benzol will be as motor fuel. The produc- 
tion of gasoline from crude oil is: 
Gasoline, Crude Oil, 
Barrels Barrels 
904.. 6,920,000 117,100,000 
1909.. 12,900,000 183,200,000 
ISM vixaiheawcawerenne 34,915,000 265,800,000 
192Gb... vows eb dmawews na 41,600,000 267,400,000 


The number of automobiles licensed shows: 


a eee $5,000 
400,000 
. 1,253,000 

Meccessibdscdeneuan 6408nde eens .. 1,750,000 
2,225,000* 


*As of the first of the year. 


It is interesting to note that while the production 
f crude oil from 1914 to 1915 only advanced 2,000,000 
bbl, gasoline in the same period advanced nearly 
7,000,000 bbl. These figures are taken from the 
New York Sun of April 17, 1916. 

Assuming the production of the old type ovens at 5 
tons of coal per day of 24 hr., and the larger ovens at 
15 tons, and getting a yield of 2% gal. of 50 per cent 
enzol per ton, we find the benzol production to be 84,- 
90,000 gal., or 2,694,000 bbl. per year. Fear has been 
expressed that after the war the sudden dumping on 
our markets of 85,000,000 gal. of motor fuel would 

reak the price badly and make a number of lean years 
r the coke oven benzol producer. 

If 200,000 of the 300,000 Ford cars produced an- 
nually remain in this country and have an average 
mileage of 5000 per car and consume a gallon of gaso- 
ine for every 15 miles, the annual consumption will be 
16,666,000 gal. Since the benzol output, if all sold for 
notor spirits, only amounts to 84,990,000 gal., and one 
make of car uses 66,000,000 gal. with the increase in 

itomobile production that the statistics above show it 
eems to me we are fortunate to have a new fuel coming 
the market. 

The production of tar in gallons in 1905 was 36,- 

',000; in 1910, 69,780,000 gal., and when the various 

ts now built and building are in operation these 

ires will advance to 237,947,000 gal. of tar. 

Sulphate of ammonia production in 1905 in the 

ted States was 65,000 tons of 2000 Ib.; in 1910, 115,- 

tons. When the present ovens now built and build- 

“ are operating the production will be about 340,000 

The price of these commodities has been 2.5c. 

gallon for the tar, and for the sulphate of ammonia 
ind $60 a ton for the past ten years. 


[THE GOVERNMENT’S PROPOSED NITRATE PLANT 


' cannot leave the subject of sulphate of ammonia 





from an address before the New York Section of the 
ty of Chemical Industry, April 21. The first part was 
shed in the issue of May 4, 1916. 
‘onsulting engineer, New York. 
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without referring to its connection with the proposed 
new nitration plant of the Government. 

When in Germany last summer I became so thor- 
oughly impressed with the necessity for preparation in 
this country that I yield to no one in my desire to assist 
toward that end, appreciating the immediate necessity 
of being self-contained in the matter of nitric acid, and 
not relying on Chilian nitrates. 

I was told in Germany that they were securing 
the nitrogen necessary for munitions by the direct elec- 
tric are process and by releasing the ammonia from the 
sulphate of ammonia and oxidizing it into nitric acid. 
This latter process, invented some years ago by a Ger- 
man chemist, was not commercially successful on ac- 
count of the cheapness of Chilian nitrate, but since the 
outbreak of the war it is one of the principal sources 
of supply. The abnormal conditions existing during a 
war justify the use of these more expensive methods of 
securing nitrogen, for the increased cost of these 
methods is negligible. 

The Chamberlain bill, which I had supposed was for 
an increase in our army, seems to be broader in its 
scope, for it contains an amendment appropriating $15,- 
000,000 for a hydro-electric plant, for the production 
of nitrogen for the army during the war times and for 
fertilizer in peace times. 

If this is a war measure, should not the Government 
establish a number of plants around the country for 
converting sulphate of ammonia into nitric acid, and 
should it not arrange with the many hydroelectric com- 
panies to take power from them during the duration of 
the war and secure direct nitrogen from the air? 
Should not the plants be broken up into small units, 
the geographical] location of these plants being made 
with due regard to freight rates and the accessibility 
of material? I cannot seriously contemplate the Gov- 
ernment putting its entire reliance in one dam, which 
treachery, or a bomb from an aeroplane, could annihi- 
late, thereby destroying the source of supply. 

We may well, then, question why the Government 
contemplates this investment, and the answer seems to 
be that it wants to go into the fertilizer business, in 
competition with private capital that has invested mil- 
lions of dollars in the same industry, or else why spend 
$15,000,000 building dams to sell power to produce nitro 
gen for fertilizer purposes, 99 per cent of the time dur 
ing peace, in order to have nitrogen 1 per cent of the 
time during war, when during that period they can get 
all the nitrogen they want from sources at present 
established. If private capital has never been able to 
make the direct recovery of nitrogen from the air by 
the electric are process commercially profitable why 
assume the Government can? 


NITRIC ACID FROM CYANAMID 


It is then natural to assume that the only process 
that has found a foothold on this continent will be 
adopted, which is the cyanamid process, a process for 
the recovery of nitrogen from the air in the form of 
calcium cyanamid at a cost for power much less than 
the electric arc process; from this calcium cyanamid, 
the ammonia can be produced by further operations, 
and like the ammonia released from sulphate, oxidized 
into nitric acid, but why do this when sufficient nitro- 
gent is already being recovered from coal? 

I believe that the Government has entered into this 
enterprise believing that there is a nitrogen shortage, 
predicating this belief on the importations in the past 
of sulphate of ammonia. In 1914 the consumption of 
sulphate of ammonia, or its equivalent, in the United 
States was 272,000 tons, of which the United States im- 
ported 83,000 tons, but, as previously stated, in 1917 
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the production will be 340,000 tons. The increase in 
consumption of ammonium sulphate in the United States 
in the last three years, from figures available, is as fol- 
lows: 


Consumption, Increase, 


Tons Tons 
Rees ; sak ae a e's eo Sa eee 230,000 16,000 
1912 os teks dl ah ss ied ah vamp tae 246,000 16,000 
1913 Tere TTT TT Te 262,000 10,000 
PEGs i005 -60195 46S ewes 272,000 . 


This shows that the production is increasing in a 
greater ratio than is the consumption. Would it not 
seem reasonable, then, to suppose that the Government 
would foster the sulphate of ammonia industry, and 
encourage the building of by-product coke ovens and 
arrange for securing, in case of war, the sulphate of 
ammonia, benzol and toluol necessary for the making of 
adequate munitions for such a war, and encourage the 
further building of by-product coke ovens if the pros- 


List of By-Product Coke Ovens of the 


Benzol 
Type No. Recov- 
Uvens Uvens ery 
American Steel Wire Company, 

ClOwnIG,: SIMS 6 ck a dace tet des Koppers 180 Yes 
Allegheny By-Product Coke Com- 

pemy, Asaeeenort, Pa. s..iscccccces Otto 120 Yes 
Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngs- 

IE Gea so aie lane ote aaa e Koppers 84 Yes 
By-Product Coke Corporation, So. 

ROL. EL. -. ce ve pals cae. obiaunew Semet-Solvay 280 Yes 
Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 

Ns FI Mir ial a olphal al are ie oleh alata 8 Otto 372 Yes 
Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 

SC NL aot seen ew ee Bika epabee Koppers 92 Yes 
Central Indiana Gas Company, 

a” ESR err Klonne 22 
Citizens Gas Company, Indianapo- 

ibs in ak os 0s aes ee wie ee Otto 100 Yes 
Coal Products Company, Joliet, Ill. Koppers 35 ? 
Coal Products Company, Joliet, Ill. Wilputte i8 Yes 
Central Iron & Coal Company, Tus- 

NEL gan 005k KORE Bes 0 0.019 Semet-Solvay 60 Yes 
Cleveland Furnace Company, Cleve- 

a, SSR ae Semet-Solvay 100 Yes 
Chattanooga Gas Company, Chat- 

PTS gas ot ct ape een eee Roberts 12 
Carnegie Steel Company, Clairton, ‘ 

DAs bene Cae sis e s bees aaee es ae Koppers 640 Yes 
Colorado, Fuel & Iron Compary, 

a re re ee Koppers 120 Yes 
Dover By-Product Coke Company, 

CA: COOWO, SIGO ccd sccenes sen Roberts 24 Yes 
Empire Coke Company, Geneva, 

SS ee ee ee ee er eee Semet-Solvay 16 Yes 
Gulf State Steel Company, Gadsden, 

REMC atone bts a ah ek nee cee ... Koppers 37 Yes 
inland Steel Company, Indiana 

I “CON. non an eae ebelace ops % Koppers 86 Yes 
Inland Steel Company, Indiana 

RE I, onsen nwo wawins ees Koppers 44 Yes 
Indiana Coke & Gas Company, 

Terre Beaute, Ind. ..... 0s. .... Gas Mach. Co. 30 ? 
Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind.. Koppers 560 Yes 
Illinois Steel Company, Joliet, Ill... Koppers 280 Yes 
Kentucky Solvay, Company, Ash- 

TES soa paid hoes Ceu ee ees Semet-Solvay 108 Yes 
Lehigh Coke Company, So. Bethle- 

Se ree rerir re re eee Didier 40 Yes 
Lehigh Coke Company, So. Bethle- 

ee ye ee ey oe Koppers 424 Yes 
Laclede Gas & Light Company, St. 

SE EEE re ok reer Koppers 56 Yes 
LaBelle Iron Works, Follansbee, 

APR ee eee eee Koppers 94 Yes 
Lackawanna Steel Company, Buf- 

i ee ea as so hee ae Oe Otto 188 Yes 
Lackawanna Steel Company, Buf- 

Pe, Tee hace b ates cin es abe eae Rothberg 280 Yes 
Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company, _ 

Uh. a Sey eranre rrr Otto 232 Yes 
Marvland Steel Company, Sparrows 

PE: PG 5 cde ewes whetd whe ae bit Koppers 120 Yes 


pective amount of these materials was inadequate, 
rather than to build a hydroelectric plant? 

Private capital will in the future be just as ready 
to build ovens as it has been in the past. Then why 
has the Government got to spend $15,000,000 to secure 
something private capital is producing now? If it feels 
it has to spend money, why not spend it on the sulphate 
of ammonia industry, where it will not only secure 
benzol and toluol for itself, but where during the 99 
per cent of the time we are at peace all those working 
directly and indirectly in the many ramifications of the 
coal tar derivatives will also be benefited? 

It was my good fortune two years ago to visit most 
of the by-product coke ovens in the Durham and Mid- 
dlesborough district in England, and a great many of 
the ovens in the triangle formed by Dusseldorf, Dort- 
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mund and Wesel, which is the lower Rhine-Westpha 
steel district of Germany. After having seen just be: 
I left the practice and mechanical refinements of 
Gary plant, visiting the coke-oven operations in Eu: 
brought back very vividly the practice here of 10 y. 
ago. One realized how entirely we had gotten a 
from the old world’s standard. 

There were only two things that I saw wher: | 
considered they were in advance of us. One was a ¢ as 
engine installation and the other the use of mixed gas.s, 
At one of the big German steel plants they have a 
10,000-hp. installation of gas engines, generating elec- 
tricity, which cost them complete $300,000. That same 
installation over here would have cost $1,000,000, which 
may explain why the large gas engine unit is less jy 
vogue here than there. 

The other instance was at Skinningrove, where 
Ernest Bury, who has contributed liberally to coke-oven 


United States Now Built’ and Building 


Benzol 
Type No. Recov- 
Ovens Ovens ery 
Minnesota Steel Company, Duluth, 

DNAS “an &.0ue' sm scale aa a ee Koppers 90 Yes 
Michigan Alkali Company, Wyan- 

Gore, BEM vvnes cn cevakscewven Semet-Solvay 30 Yes 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company, 

eo a re a are Semet-Solvay 160 Yes 
New England Gas & Coke Com- 

pany, Everett, Mass. ......... -. Otto 400 ? 
National Tube Works, Benwood, 

. Am, ere eee ee. eee Semet-Solvay 120 Yes 
National Stamping & Enameling 

Company, Granite City.......... Roberts 240 ? 
Niagara Coke Corporation, Buffalo, 

a CR Gebsa wnat deesaeae ees Otto 100 Yes 
Northwestern Iron Company, May- 

Wats BEG Gavincu twee deekabewas Otto 72 Yes 
North Shore Gas Company, Wauke- 

Gh TE  siviscaudis cae eae che Semet-Solvay 13. No 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, Le- 

Daweh FUL 6c itkekivasar kia Semet-Solvay 120 Yes 
Pennsylvania, Steel Company, Steel- 

0G, PMs cokes ettktccabaniseceds Semet-Solvay 40 Yes 
Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Elec- 

tric Company, Chester, Pa...... Semet-Solvay 40 Yes 
River Furnace Company, Cleveland, 

CED. occvcecenrenévascapeaveses Koppers 240 Yes 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, 

Youngstown, ORM .06sc0resendee Koppers 143 Yes 
Semet-Solvay Company, Dunbar, 

PR. .cc.0ks Ceee bas 6 kee wehbe Semet-Solvay 110 Yes 
Solvay Process Company, Delray, 

BERGE: . cctduedaaed basd baer aaen Semet-Solvay 175 Yes 
Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, 

Pic Bo 6 bates ewes ss bubaedeeans Semet-Solvay 40 Yes 
Sharon Coke Company, Sharon, Pa. Otto 212 Yes 
Seattle Lighting Company, Seattle, 

RAR es ere Klonne 22 ? 
South Jersey C. E. & T. Company, ‘ 

ee a ee eae Ore ae Otto 150 Yes 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Com- : 

pany, Jersey City, N. Jd... .ccccces Koppers 110 Yes 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, 

NT PAN’ + aaa we neesed tae Semet-Solvay 240 Yes 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, A . 

Pere, BIR sacctorscctacetsn Koppers 280 Yes 
Toledo Furnace Company, Toledo, > 

CD cc ncvcrckecedanebneeesuumes Koppers 94 Yes 
United Furnace Company, Canton, . 

CUD 6 ceaewseeeceles Rhee ae Koppers 47 Yes 
Union By-Product Coke Company, - - 

ea. Ti. Ra 060 sssnsecaneanes Roberts 66 Yes 
Western States Coke Company, St. r 

PR RES i vs céccevibcueancae Koppers 55 Yes 
Wickwire Steel Company, Buffalo, b 

Nc “Ri. oa > aanes Od bee acne ce eee a Semet-Solvay 60 Yes 
Woodward Iron Company, Wood- . 

Ware, scdvcoseunasdewerse Koppers 170 Yes 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- b 

pany, Youngstown, Ohio........ Koppers 204 Yes 
Zenith Furnace Company, Duluth, a : 

EIS PORTS i AF. siast a 65 Yes 


data, in a number of papers he has presented before 
various bodies in England, took us through his plant 
where he was using a mixture of three volumes of blast- 
furnace gas with one volume of coke-oven gas, and 
getting a mixture about as follows: 


Hydrogen, 13.25; methane, 7.5; unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
0.5; carbon monoxide, 22.75; carbon dioxide, 9, and nitrogen, 
17 per cent, with a B.t.u. value per cu. ft. of 206. 


He was using this gas in his gas engine to produce 
electricity; also in the open-hearth furnaces and in the 
soaking pits. These gases replaced producer gas of 
analysis about as follows: 


Hydrogen, from 9 to 14; methane, 2 to 3.5; carbon monox- 
ide, 22.28; carbon dioxide, 3 to 6; nitrogen, 55 to 60 per cent, 
with a B.t.u. value of 125 to 175. 


That we will come to use a mixture of this kind I 
am confident, especially as natural gas, which has been 
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strumental in building up .the steel industry in. A Convenient B hift: 

= : “phi nt 
nsylvania, is rapidly beginning to'show signs that it elt-Shifting Arrangeme 
NOC.DE CONTE SEIU SECTS Oe Te has Dour ir we The accompanying illustration reproduces a photo- 


graph taken in the mill machine shop at the South 
The advantage of the use of these gases is that a works.of the Illinois Steel Company, and shows an 
tant supply of a uniform composition and calorific unusually convenient device for shifting the belt of a 
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Foot Levers Spaced Along the Machine Provide Convenient Means for Shifting the Belt 


ilue is always available. In the case of melting fur- big lathe with a long bed. The shifter is on the far 
aces the cost per ton of ingot is less than that of side of the lathe, and cannot be seen, but the interesting 
oducer gas, and there is no stand-by loss. No space features are the 7-ft. levers, by means of any of which, 
needed for fuel storage. There are no labor and or by the hand lever in the foreground, the belt may 
epair costs, and constant supervision, in order to pro- be thrown on or off the live pulley. The levers are 
e producer efficiency, is eliminated. spaced equidistantly the full length of the lathe bed. 
In good blast-furnace practice, where the gases are The levers are pivoted in a link at the bottom and swing 
iently washed, they are using about 30 per cent of either way from the vertical, the are of travel being 
total volume of the gas for stoves, 7.5 per cent for taken up by a link, at the top of which also actuates 
the boilers, and 12.5 per cent for blowing engines, and _ the horizontal shifter rod. 
here is a 5 per cent loss in washing, etc., leaving a 
surplus of available gas of from 40 to 45 per cent. This 
has a value of between 90 and 100 B.t.u. The 


+} 


the 


ume of gas depends, of course, on the amount of air The United States Leading in Shipbuilding 

that is being blown and what the charge is, but will ., Bi ; 
ount in ie case of a modern aeeidces ti iit OF . American shipbuilding led the British industry in 
00.000 to 30 000.000 cu. ft. per day per furnace ‘ the first quarter of this year. In the three months 
By mixing this low Btu ai ae with in richer ended March 31, 1916, American yards launched 173 

ke oven gas aii ain doen e of 200 to 250 B.t.u merchant vessels of 94,464 gross tons, while British 

( ii foot iemane an cena supply of asked. yards, according to Lloyd’s returns, launched 69 mer- 

“2 : ; eis . , a = "ne vessels x 56 ns Mercheg t ships now 
iniform fuel gas is obtained, which undoubtedly chant vessels of 80,561. tons. ferchant ships now 
dvantageous building or under contract in American yards are ap- 


With the exception of these two things I can truth- proximating the British output for the future In 
say that the European practice, excepting in American yards 31 merchant vessels between $000 and 
nia and tar yields, is in no way comparable to the 12000 gross tons are Under contracts agenst 25 & 

United States practice, and in engineering and British yards ; in American yards 17 between 6000 and 
nt of production we are immeasurably superior to 8000 tons against 68 in British yards; 39 between 3000 


4 and 5000 tons in American against 74 in British yards 
nstructors. 9 : eal 
r hanges that occurring from day to day and 44 vessels of 1000 to 3000 tons in American against 
ne cnanges é r 0 day to day ; a mae : 
. ce . : -* 62 in British yards. British yards have 16 steamers 


numerous, and may be so important, that one 
help feeling that two years from now every- 
now said will be obsolete, excepting for the two 
ples involved, uniformity in the coke and regu- 
the operation and in the temperatures of the - - 


over 12,000 gross tons against none in the United 
States. The total for American yards is 191 vessels of 
over 1000 gross tons against 246 in British yards. 


ND The offices of the Co-operative Used Machinery Com- 
eighth annual meeting of the American Insti- pany are now located at room 482, 50 Church Street, 
Chemical Engineers will be held in Cleveland, New York City, and not room 408, 30 Church Street, 

June 14 to 17. as was announced in THE IRON AGE of May 4 





Alternating Stress Endurance of Steel 


Relations Between the Results of Fatigue 

and Other Tests—New Type of Alternating 

Stress Machine and Some of Its Results 
BY DR. B. PARKER HAIGH 


nating stresses have seldom been specified as 

proving tests and hardly seem likely ever to 
form part of the regular series of tests imposed by 
specification. Under present-day conditions they 
fall into the category of experimental research, 
chiefly on account of the delay which would be occa- 
sioned if deliveries were held back for the comple- 
tion of lengthy fatigue tests. 

With the knowledge at present available, it is 
impossible to anticipate the result of a fatigue test 
under alternating stress, from the proved values of 
the ultimate tensile or shear strength, or Brinell 
hardness. As an illustration of this, two materials, 
one a steel and the other a patented alloy, were 


TT" nati of the endurance of metals under alter- 





Fig. 1—Fracture of Bessemer Steel Under Alternating Stress 


tested by the writer and were found to possess ap- 
proximately identical ultimate strengths and elon- 
gations. They differed, however, in their resist- 
ance to alternating stress, fatigue commencing in 
the alloy when the range of stress was only one- 
half of that which was necessary to produce the 
same effect in the steel. This is an extreme case; 
but in the writer’s experience the performance of 
steel, as regards resistance to fatigue, is generally 
better than that of alloys of comparable strength. 


RELATION BETWEEN FATIGUE AND STATIC TESTS 


By the accumulation and analysis of additional 
data, it may reasonably be hoped that a relation will 
eventually be found between the limiting range of 
stress above which fatigue is liable to occur, and the 
other physical properties of the metal; so that the 
fatigue limit may be deduced from the ordinary 
proving tests without carrying out lengthy tests 
under alternating stress. 

It is the object of this paper to review a number 
of experiments on the endurance of metals sub- 
jected to alternations of stress, and to indicate the 





*From a paper presented before the West of Scotland Iron 


and Steel Institute, Glasgow, and published in its Journal. 
The author is connected with the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich, England. 


advances that have been made toward finding cv»- 
nections between the results of fatigue and other 
tests. 

A large part of present knowledge of the en- 
durance of metals under alternating stress has been 
gained from experience with completed structures, 
and particularly from the investigation of break- 
downs that have occurred in practice. For ey} 
dence of such experience, scientifically analyzed, 
reference may be made to a paper on crankshaft 
failures, contributed by Dr. C. E. Stromeyer to the 
meeting of the Institute of Naval Architects held 
in March, 1915. In many instances, crankshafts 
made of sound material, possessing fair ductility, 
have failed in a brittle manner after longer or 
shorter periods of service. In some cases this has 
been due to bearings having been allowed to become 
overheated and then suddenly drenched with water 
so that cracks have developed owing to sudden and 
non-uniform contraction. In a larger number of in- 
stances cracks have developed from the fatigue of 
the metal, produced by the repeated application of a 
stress considerably less than the yield stress, and 
even below the accepted elastic limit of the metal. 

Such cracks originate where the range of varia- 
tion of stress is greatest, especially at fillets and 
other points at which the normal stress is exceeded 
on account of local influences. The calculation of 
the true stress at such localities is laborious and 
uncertain, and on this account it is difficult to apply 
the lessons gained from experience, or from labora- 
tory experiments, in the design of new work. Nev- 
ertheless, reliable guidance can often be obtained 
without the exact calculation of the range of stress 
at the critical points of the shaft or other article 
in process of design. In particular, laboratory ex- 
periments afford an accurate means of comparing 
the endurances of different materials subjected to 
definite variations of stress. 

The appearance of a fracture produced by 
fatigue is shown in Fig. 1, in contrast with the 
normal “cupped” fracture, Fig. 2, given by the 
same material (a Bessemer steel containing about 
0.35 per cent carbon) tested under steady stress in 
an ordinary testing machine. The fracture shown 
in Fig. 1 is that of a test piece 14 in. in diameter, 
and is typical of the form of fracture encountered 
in crankshafts, connecting rods and similar parts 
subjected to alternating stresses. The crack illus- 
trated has originated at A and has spread across 
two-thirds of the area of the specimen, the remain- 
der tearing away suddenly with ductile disturb- 
ance. 

The face of the crack close to the origin is dis- 
colored by oxidation. This appears to be due to the 
action of nascent oxygen formed within the crevice 
when the crack is first developed. The crevice al- 
ternately opens and closes during each cycle 0! 
stress and the air within the crack, having no time 
to escape by the edges, is alternately compressed 
and expanded and simultaneously occluded and lib- 
erated by the metal itself. Each liberation of the 
gas generates a film of nascent oxygen, which com- 
bines with the metal, forming a skin of oxide. The 
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e effect is met with in joints subjected to alterna- 

; of stress, the metal suffering corrosion; and 

the joint be filled with oil, this may be decom- 

ed and blackened by a corresponding action. 

. oxidation of the specimen occurs during a pe- 

lasting only a few seconds after the initial 

ning of the crack, for the crack develops rapidly 

hough many millions of cycles of stress may have 

irred before the metal became sufficiently 

cued for the crack to be formed. Exposure to 

nary air would not produce appreciable oxida- 

in fact, the specimen shown had been so ex- 

F ed for several hours before the photograph was 
en. 


STRENGTH AND MODULUS OF ELASTICITY 


In the view of the writer, the continued devel- 
ment of amorphous material with each repetition 
stress is to be attributed to the fact that the 
eat strength of the amorphous material is asso- 
ated with a low modulus of elasticity, while the 
veaker original metal possesses a comparatively 
gh modulus. A number of tests, carried out by 
e writer, have shown that the modulus of elas- 
ity of a specimen of annealed iron or mild steel 
; always reduced by straining in tension, provided 
that the effects of hysteresis are eliminated, either 
allowing some time to elapse after straining 
‘fore making the secohd determination of the 
odulus or, preferably, by boiling the specimen 
water for a few minutes, as first carried out by 
Dr. James Muir. 
That the modulus of elasticity plays a great part 
controlling the development of the crack is in- 
dicated by the specimen shown in Fig. 3, a sample 
f wrought iron containing occasional reeds of slag 
possessing a low modulus. One of these reeds is 
seen running axially along the specimen, and it will 
e noticed that a number of cracks have started at 
the reed, running through the ferrite in planes per- 
pendicular to the axis of the specimen. The cracks 
are not continuous across the reed, showing that 
they have not originated within the slag itself, but 
the surface between the slag and the metal. As 
the modulus of elasticity of the slag is low, the 
ijacent metal has taken up an unduly large share 
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of the load and has quickly become fatigued, al- 
though the average stress is considerably less than 
the normal fatigue limit in good wrought iron. The 





Cracks in Swedish Iron 


Fig. 3 


with Reed of Slag 


presence of slag is in general very undesirable in 
steel subjected to alternating stresses. 


ALTERNATING STRESS TESTING MACHINES 


The testing machines used in researches with 
alternating stress differ chiefly in the kind of stress 
applied, i. e. alternations of direct tension and com 
pression, torsion, plane bending and rotary bending 

Rotary bending machines have been used by 
Woehler, Sir Benjamin Baker and by several later 
investigators. Plane bending machines have been 
devised by Woehler, Captain Sankey and by Pro- 
fessor Arnold. Captain Sankey’s machine is par 
ticularly intended for straining specimens beyond 
the yield point, no endeavor being made to deter 
mine the fatigue limit. Woehler’s machines oper 
ated with only a low frequency, about 60 per min- 
ute, and would hardly be used to-day on account of 
the time required to complete a test. Nevertheless 
his work, which covered some 12 years and was 
continued by Bauschinger and by Spangenburg, 
vielded a great deal of information and formed for 
many years, with Sir Benjamin Baker’s investiga- 
tions, the only record of experiments with alter 
nating stresses. 

To enable higher frequencies to be employed, 
and thus reduce the time required to carry out a 
test, a machine using the force of inertia to pro 
duce the load on the specimen was designed by Prof. 
Osborne Reynolds. In another high speed machine 
designed by Prof. B. Hopkinson, inertia forces are 
used to develop the stress applied to the specimen, 
but are generated with trifling expenditure of en- 
ergy by means of mechanical resonance. 


A NEW MACHINE 


The chief difficulty in designing an alternating 
stress testing machine lies in measuring its in- 
tensity. A large alternating stress testing machine, 
designed by the writer and installed in the engi- 
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Fig. 4—New Type of Alternating Stress Testing Machine 


neering laboratory of the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, operates on the same principle as a 
small’ wire testing machine, but is fitted with two- 
phase magnets so that specimens may be tested 
under stresses ranging between equal intensities of 
tension and compression. Provision is also made 
for testing specimens under combined stresses, an 
alternating stress being then applied simultane- 
ously with a steady load of tension or compression 

The complete machine is shown in Fig. 4 and its 
diagrammatic arrangement in Fig. 5. The two 
magnets M, and M, alternately attract the arma- 
ture A upward and downward respectively, the pull 
of the one being at its maximum when the pull of 
the other is zero. The armature is coupled to the 
lower end of the specimen S, of which the upper 
end is held in an adjustable fitting attached to the 
framework which carries the magnets. 

The inertia force required for the acceleration 
of the armature is provided by a spring CS con- 
nected between the armature and the frame, and 
adjustable in stiffness according to the frequency 
at which it is desired to carry out a test. By ex- 
tending or compressing this spring, the specimen 
is subjected to a steady load of tension or compres- 
sion, in addition to the alternating stress produced 
by the magnets. In operating the machine, the 
position of the upper end of the specimen is ad- 
justed so that the air gaps between the armature 
and the two magnets are equal, this being indicated 
when the currents taken by the two magnets are 
the same. The pull is measured by the voltages in- 
duced in secondary coils wound close to the pole- 
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faces, the machine being standardized in a spe 4| 
manner by means of a cylindrical phosphor-br«))7. 
specimen fitted with an extensometer. 

The cyclical variation of the load on the sg; 
men may be studied by watching the vibratio: 
the index levers of the extensometer, a strobosc. 
disc being interposed between the vibrating index 
levers and the objective of the microscope. The 
disc used had four slots and was rotated by a smal! 
four pole induction motor supplied with alternating 
current from the mains feeding the magnets. 
Rotating with a slight slip, « e. slightly below 
synchronous speed, the disc showed the vibration 
of the index arms as if that occurred at a low fre- 
quency instead of at the real frequency of 2000 
per minute. The movement was found to be very 
approximately simple harmonic, showing that the 
stress applied to the specimen varied in a sine wave. 
without appreciable harmonics. 


THE TEST SPECIMEN 


The form of the specimens used in tests made in 
this machine is shown in Fig. 6. A plain cylindrica! 
specimen is naturally to be avoided for endurance 
tests, since fatigue would inevitably commence at 
the ends, the stress there being greater than the 
average value, calculated from the measured diame- 
ter. The actual specimens used were turned with 
short cylindrical portions about 1% in. in length, at 
the mid part of their lengths, and were tapered 
toward the ends, with gradual transition curves 
between the conical and cylindrical portions. By 
adopting this form it was practicable to measure 
the diameter accurately; and as almost all speci- 
mens fractured within the cylindrical portions of 
their length, the value of the stress calculated for 
that section could be taken as that which had pro- 
duced fatigue. Precautions were taken in gripping 
the specimens (which had screwed ends) to insure 
that no initial stresses, either of torsion or bend- 
ing, were applied in tightening up the locknuts. 

The machine described above has been in use in 
the engineering laboratory of the Royal Naval Col- 
lege, Greenwich, for some time past, and has been 
used by the author in connection with several re- 
searches on steels and alloys. 


TESTS ON SWEDISH WROUGHT IRON 


As the results obtained in some experiments 
with a steel of fair quality were somewhat incon- 
sistent among themselves, an investigation was car- 
ried out to ascertain to what degree the endurance 
of the metal was affected by cold working and by 
heat treatment. Swedish wrought iron was em- 
ployed in these tests in order to isolate ferrite, the 
chief constituent of mild steel. The metal used was 
of good quality, rolled in %4-in. bars, and was an- 
nealed before making the tests, although tensile 
experiments showed that the effect of annealing was 
only slight. 


Yield stress, tons per sq. in............+. ~« ES 
Ultimate strength, tons per sq. in........... . 19.4 
Elongation, on 21 diameters, per cent.......... 20.3 


The fracture was somewhat cup-shaped, indi- 
cating freedom from slag, and this was further 
shown by microscopic examination. The structure 
of the metal was almost entirely ferrite, with small 
and finely divided particles of slag. 

Three series of tests were carried out with a! 
ternating stresses in order to compare the effects 
of the following treatments. In each series of ex- 
periments the stress varied between equal intens!- 
ties of tension and compression, and the frequency 
was maintained at 2000 cycles per minute. 
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‘o treatment—annealed metal. 
similar specimens strained by direct tension, the 
being regulated in each case so that the elongation 


the same, 10 per cent. It was not found that the 
required varied. 

Similar specimens, strained in the same manner 
subsequently boiled in water at 100 deg. C. for 30 
to restore elasticity. This third treatment was 

| on the strength of a suggestion made by Prof. J. 


Cormack, at a meeting of the Institution of Mechan- 
Engineers, 1912. 


it was found that the results of each set were 
highly consistent among themselves, but that the 
fatigue limits indicated by the three differed ap- 
preciably. The endurance was considerably in- 
creased when the metal had been strained and was 
further increased when the strained metal had been 
boiled. 

Under stresses sufficient to produce fracture 
with less than, say, 100,000 cycles at 2000 per min- 
ute, appreciable warming was observable in the case 
of each set of specimens. Thus the sense of touch 
serves to indicate the range of stress at which to 
begin any such series of experiments. 


TESTS OF STRUCTURAL STEELS 


To show the variations that occur in ordinary 
qualities of steel used in structural and mechanical 











Diagram of Alternating Stress Testing Machine 
Shown in Fig. 4 


practice, tests of two samples may be quoted, the 
one a mild steel and the other a stronger Bessemer 
steel containing about 0.35 per cent carbon. The 
metals were tested in the condition in which they 
were received without being annealed, so that re- 
iits may be taken as applicable to practice. They 
* be summarized as follows: 
Mild Bessemer 


Material Steel Steel 

Yield stress, tons per sq. in.........+- 22.8 36.5 

imate strength, tons per sq. in...... 28.7 42.7 

ngation on 20 diameters, per cent... 24.4 15.4 
juction of area, per cent.......-...- 73 48 


miting fatigue range, tons per sq. in. 35.5 35.0 
0, semi-fatigue limit to ultimate 
strengths 2 os cigusseve wo ebedsinseasee 0.62 0.410 
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It is remarkable that the fatigue limits of the 
two metals should be so nearly alike, although the 
tensile strengths and yield strengths differ so 
widely. The value of the ratio between the fatigue 
limit and ultimate strength varies widely, and with- 
out further data than has yet been collected, the 
author finds it difficult to suggest any relation be- 
tween the two strengths. 

It is probable that the effects of other elements 
than carbon present in the metal are important, and 
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Fig. 6—Specimen Used for Alternating Stress Test 


Dr. Stromeyer has suggested nitrogen as particu 
larly deleterious. In the view of the author it is 
desirable to accompany fatigue tests with very ac- 
curate measurements of the modulus of elasticity 
of the specimen. It is probable that impurities 
exert their harmful influence by dissolving in the 
ferrite and thereby increasing its hardness, at the 
same time changing the modulus of elasticity so that 
cleavage between ferrite and cementite occurs more 
readily under a given average stress. It would not 
appear, however, that elasticity could be used by it- 
self as a criterion toward the fatigue limit, and, in 
fact, experiments made by the author show that the 
value of the modulus cannot be so employed even 
when measured with reliable apparatus. The sensi- 
tive measurement of the modulus is, however, a mat- 
ter requiring delicacy of manipulation and would be 
difficult to accept as a regular proving test. 

The rise of temperature met with in Bessemer 
steel when the range stress exceeds the fatigue limit 
appears greater than in mild steel, and this may 
be due to shearing proceeding between the laminae 
of-pearlite instead of between the opposite faces of 
slip bands in the ferrite. If this is the case it 
might be anticipated that an improvement in the 
fatigue limit could be attained by changing the 
modulus of the ferrite so that its value approached 
that of the cementite present in the pearlite. It is 
well known that specimens of steel containing con- 
siderable percentages of carbon cannot, after being 
strained, be restored to an elastic condition by being 
merely boiled for a few minutes. Recovery of elas- 
ticity proceeds much more slowly, suggesting that 
the mechanism of strain differs from that in mild 
steel. The subject appears to be one that can only 
be solved by the accumulation of further data. 


MILD STEEL UNDER COMBINED ALTERNATING AND 
STEADY STRESS 


The material employed in this research was sup- 
plied as “dead mild” steel, in the form of 9/16-in. 
rolled bar. It was not annealed before testing, but 
was used in the condition in which it was received 
from the rolling mill. The results of tensile and 
Brinell hardness tests are summarized in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Diameter of specimen, in............... 0.374 
Elastic limit, tons per sq. in.............+...«. 18.3 
Yield stress, tons per sq. in...........5e5606- 21.0 
Ultimate strength, tons per sq, in... 25.2 
Elongation on 8 in., per cent........ 20.5 
Reduction of area, per cent... ....-6. ces eeus 71.4 
Brinell hardness number, tons per sq. in..... 66.0 


The Brinell test was made by means of a stand- 
ard 10 mm. ball pressed upon a plane surface with 
the standard load of 3000 kg. 
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For Co-operation by American Exporters 


Federal Trade Commission Formally Asks 
Congress to Pass a Law Permitting Our 
Manufacturers to Combine to Extend Exports 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9, 1916.—The immedi- 
ate clarification of the Sherman anti-trust law and 
all laws supplementary thereto by the enactment of 
a declaratory amendment specifically permitting 
American business men to combine for the extension 
of export trade, employing “any methods of organi- 
zation which do not operate to the prejudice of the 
American public and are lawful in the countries 
where the trade is to be carried on” is urged upon 
Congress in a report which has just been forwarded 
to the Senate by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The commission’s report has been made in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate adopted soon 
after the commission was created directing an ex- 
haustive investigation of the question of foreign 
competition and an expression of opinion as to the 
necessity and propriety of amending the existing 
anti-trust laws. The commission finds: “First, that 
other nations enjoy marked advantages in foreign 
trade from superior facilities and more effective 
organizations; and second, that doubt and fear as 
to legal restrictions prevent Americans from devel- 
oping equally effective organizations for overseas 
business and that the foreign trade of our manufac- 
turers and producers, particularly the smaller con- 
cerns, suffers in consequence.” 


ADVANTAGES OF FOREIGN EXPORTERS 


The commission in its report enumerates many 
of the advantages enjoyed by foreign exporters 
including transportation, banking and credit facili- 
ties, and the far-reaching influence of the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in those countries presenting 
the most inviting neutral markets. The heaviest 
handicap encountered by American manufacturers 
seeking business abroad is the aggressive com- 
petition of powerful foreign combinations often in- 
ternational in character. In Germany, England, 
France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Belgium, Japan and other countries 
business men are much freer to co-operate and com- 
bine than in the United States. In Germany prior to 
the war there were 600 important cartels, i.e., com- 
binations to control the market, embracing practi- 
cally every industry in the Empire. Many domi- 
nated the export trade of their industries and car- 
ried on vigorous campaigns to extend their foreign 
business, to prevent competition among German 
producers in foreign markets and to secure profitable 
prices. The manufacture and exportation of elec- 
trical equipment has been made one of the bulwarks 
of German foreign trade by two great companies, 
the Allgemeine Electricitats Gesellschaft and the 
Siemens-Schuckert, with numerous subsidiaries at 
home and abroad working in harmony with each 
other. Half of the $150,000,000 worth of coal and 
coke exported annually was sold by one central sell- 
ing agency, maintained by the great Rheinisch- 
Westfalische coal syndicate, of which the Prussian 
Government mines are members, and which em- 
braces the bulk of all the coal and coke production 
of the Empire. Practically all the rapidly increas- 
ing and highly valuable iron and steel export busi- 
ness was handled by the single selling agency, the 
Stahlwerks Verband, the aggressive union of Ger- 
man iron and steel manufacturers which has active- 


ly fostered foreign business through export bow. 
ties and other means. 

In France and Belgium syndicates of iron and 
steel, coal, glass and other industries were strong 
factors in domestic and foreign trade. In Italy, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Sweden. 
Greece, Argentina, Chile and Ecuador central organ- 
izations unite the interests of producers in various 
industries such as coal, iron and steel, agricultural 
machinery, oil, sulphur, superphosphates, cement. 
etc. 

In Japan one great firm, which in itself combines 
manufacturing, mining, shipping and merchandis- 
ing enterprises, is rapidly extending Japanese trade 
in all lines throughout the Far East, and the Japan- 
ese Government is directly assisting the development 
of shipping, banking, and trading for foreign busi- 
ness, 

British manufacturers have relied more fully 
upon an unusually effective merchandising organi- 
zation for foreign trade, long established in foreign 
markets and giving British products a superior rep- 
resentation there, but in various important indus- 
tries they have gone much further. Thus, most of 
the great coal export business is done by powerful 
organizations, combining mine operators, marketing 
companies, shipping lines, and foreign distributing 
companies. This gives British coal its grip on the 
rich South American market. British cement manu- 
facturers are united in a strong and successful union 
for the extension of their overseas trade. Recently 
a number of large British manufacturers of machin- 
ery of all sorts have formed the Representation for 
British Manufacturers, Ltd., an organization to 
handle all their business in certain important for- 
eign markets and to carry on an aggressive cam- 
paign for its extension. In the electrical, iron and 
steel, and various other industries strong associa- 
tions and combinations are important factors in for- 
eign and domestic business. 

It is against such organizations as these, uniting 
powerful groups of foreign concerns, backed by 
great banks, aided by railroad and ship lines and 
vigorously assisted by foreign governments that 
hundreds of comparatively small American manu- 
facturers and producers must compete for trade be- 
yond our shores. 


FOREIGN BUYERS DEPRESS AMERICAN PRICES 


In various markets American manufacturers and 
producers must deal with highly effective combina- 
tions of foreign buyers. The Wholesale Co-opera- 
tive Societies, Ltd., an astonishingly comprehensive 
wholesale buying organization maintained by 1400 
co-operative societies in Great Britain, has one buyer 
in New York who annually purchases millions ©! 
dollars’ worth of American products. Combinations 
of British coal brokers fix the contract price for 
bunkering ships at Newport News. Four London 
firms, known as the Fixing Board, daily set the 
price of silver for the world, and American mining 
companies must sell their silver for either the Eng- 
lish or the great Indian market to one of these our 
houses. For years the copper trade of the world 
has been ruled by a vast German metal-buying oT 
ganization centering in the Metallbank und Metal- 
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gische Gesellschaft A. G. of Frankfort on the 
ain. This combination has subsidiary and affili- 
ed companies in Germany, England, France, Spain, 
witzerland, Belgium, Africa and Australia, con- 
rols copper and lead mines and smelters in the 
nited States, Mexico and other countries, and 
rks in agreement with other German metal-buy- 
ng concerns. 
These combinations constantly make individual 
\merican producers bid against each other, and 
_re thus able to buy at prices near or below the cost 
f production. By such tactics the present contract 
price for bunkering ships in Hampton Roads has 
heen fixed at 5c. to 7c. per ton below the domestic 
price. By similar means and the manipulation of 
the foreign future markets the German metal buy- 
ing combination over a series of years has bought 
millions of tons of American copper at prices aver- 
aging nearly a cent a pound below the prices paid by 
American consumers. 


OUR MANUFACTURERS NEED TO WORK TOGETHER 


If Americans are to enter the markets of the 
world on equal terms with their organized competi- 
tors and their organized customers, they must be 
free to unite their efforts. We are in danger of be- 
ing misled into over-confidence and baseless self- 
assurance by the imposing totals of our present ab- 
normal foreign trade. A great part of our present 
trade is purely war business which will end with 
peace. Another part is enforced buying by parties 
cut off from former sources of supply, and unfor- 
tunately much of this business is being done on 
terms and by methods that are alienating the pur- 
chasers and that insure the diversion of their trade 
to other countries at the earliest opportunity. More- 
over, the end of the war will doubtless see vigorous 
efforts by Europeans to recapture lost trade. There- 
fore, the commission believes earnest thought should 
be given to measures for the improvement of our 
foreign business, and the immediate amendment of 
the anti-trust laws is therefore urged. 

The commission calls attention to two chief dan- 
gers from co-operative export organizations of 
American manufacturers and producers. They may 
be used to exploit the home market and they may 
be employed unfairly against individual American 
exporters in foreign trade. These dangers, the com- 
mission declares, must be faced frankly and provided 
against fully; but confidence is expressed that this 
can be done without sacrificing the essential advan- 
tages of joint action and without altering the policy 
of the anti-trust laws or interfering with their en- 
foreement. Thus specific extension of the law pro- 
hibiting unfair methods of competition to export 
trade and requirement of full reports to the Federal 
Trade Commission from co-operative export organi- 
zations will protect the individual exporter, while 
the enforcement of the anti-trust laws will prevent 
the use of such organizations to effect restraint of 
trade or monopoly in the domestic market. 

W. L. C. 


As a tribute to employees who have been with the 
‘ompany from its beginning the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio, has built an eight-story 
tower to be known as Old Guard tower. On the top 
floor a mammoth elock with four dials has been in- 
stalled. The tower stands on the site of an old mill 

hich for many years has been a landmark. The Old 
Guard is composed of employees who were in the 
employ of the company when the present factory man- 

ver, P. W. Litehfield, took charge nearly sixteen years 
ago. Among the number is President F. A. Seiberling. 
(t is expected that they will hold their annual dinners 
in the observation room of the tower. 
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Large Gains by Allis-Chalmers 


The report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1915, of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company shows a splendid in- 
crease in net profits, more than sufficient to pay a 6 
per cent dividend on the preferred stock, as compared 
with a deficit the year previous. A substantial improve- 
ment in surplus is also shown. The income account 
compares as follows: 


; 1915 1914 
Sales billed $11,666,413 $10,323,150 
Operating charges, including depre« 

ciation .... 9,582,264 9,221,174 
Factory profit $2,084,149 $1,101,976 
Administrative and general expenses 1,353,054 1,379,685 

Net manufacturing profit $731,095 *$277,709 
Other income ; 347,258 252,640 

Net profit ; $1,078,352 *$25, 088 

*Deficit 
The condensed balance sheet is as follows: 
Assets 
1915 

Real estate, plant, etc...... $11,021,714 
Patents, good-will, ete. 19,615,805 
Allis-Chalmers voting trust certificates : 406,135 
Notes and actounts receivable. . ‘ ; ; 3,919,966 
SUOUEOEY ccvcnces hus Cais haeeeed ad uae 4,902,277 
i SE ons ku bes v aw ee wekee 3,580,105 
NS re Bn oo 1,123,095 
Bullock electric bonds 873,411 
Deferred charges 72,259 

Total ‘ $45,514,771 

Liabilities 

Preferred stock issued ' is ‘ ; $16,500,000 
Common stock issued i . 26,000,000 
Accounts payable ..... ie Gila : 429,537 
Allowances to complete contracts . i 313,319 
Pay roll accrued... Ken ‘ 5 199,485 
Taxes accrued ....... tea’ onwabs - 129,458 
Reserves : peas twats wal ‘ ; 134,564 
Profit and loss surplus “woyes weer ‘ 1,332,924 

Total ; ; $45,514,771 


In his remarks to stockholders, Otto H. Falk, presi- 
dent, says: 


In accordance with the policy of the company liberal 
charges for reserves, maintenance and depreciation are in- 
cluded in operating costs. The total amount for depreciation 
of property during the year was $364,837, and $528,128 was 
expended for maintenance, repairs, upkeep of plants and 
equipment, which are now in better condition than ever be- 
for for economical production. 

To keep up and enlarge the present lines of manufacture 
and to provide for new lines, the amount of $231,452 was 
expended for standard development and charged to cost of 
manufacture. On December 31, 1914, the unfilled orders 
amounted to $2,503,937 and on December 31, 1915, to §$11,- 
040,683. The unfilled orders on hand March 31, 1916, were 
$12,063,000. Of this amount over 80 per cent, or. approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, consisted of orders for machinery and 
manufactures of the regular and standard lines of the com- 
pany 

Grayson M. P. Murphy, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Company, and Charles P. Pfister, both of Mil- 
waukee, were elected directors to fill vacancies caused 
by resignations of Colonel Pabst and William C. Potter, 
who had previously resigned. Other directors were re- 
elected. 


Imports of Ferromanganese Increasing 


Imports of British ferromanganese to the United 
States in March, according to Government data, were 
7112 gross tons, against 6892 tons in February and 
5397 tons in January, making a total for the first quar- 
ter of 19,401 tons. Imports in the first quarter of 1915 
were only 548 tons, the British embargo being then in 
effect. The average per month to April 1, 1916, was 
6467 tons comparing with only 4600 tons per month for 
the year 1915. Of the March imports of 7112 tons, 4399 
tons came through the port of Baltimore, 1425 tons 
through Philadelphia, 993 tons through New Orleans 
and 295 tons through Norfolk, Va. 





The Century Steel Company of America, Inc. is 
now located in offices at 120 Broadway, New York. 
The company has warehouses at 191 Pearl Street, New 
York, and at the foot of Twenty-fourth Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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Steel Capacity and Labor Supply 


Four months ago the annual summary of THE 
IRON AGE showed new steel works capacity in course 
of erection or definitely planned amounting to 
4,265,000 tons annually of steel ingots. In recent 
weeks the question whether the labor supply would 
permit the steel industry to operate continuously at 
full capacity has become a still more serious one. 
It might be inferred that as a steel works or a steel 
works addition is completed, the completion would 
release men to an extent easily balancing the labor 
required to operate it, but this is all a question of 
proportion, depending upon how rapidly the work of 
construction has been carried on. The work does 
not seem to have been progressing very rapidly. 
Since the first of the year quite a number of new 
steel works additions have been projected. It is 
doubtful whether the additions completed have bal- 
anced the fresh additions projected. It is quite pos- 
sible the new capacity now in course or definitely 
projected is equal to the 4,265,000 tons ingot ca- 
pacity found at the beginning of the year. At any 
rate it seems quite certain that the completion of 
steel works additions will not release men at any 
great rate, particularly since the work of construc- 
tion has been proceeding slowly. There is an inter- 
esting illustration at Gary. Our summary at the 
first of the year credited Gary with having under 
erection a duplexing steel plant of two 25-ton con- 
verters and two large tilting open-hearth furnaces, 
but since then the Steel Corporation has decided 
to build at Gary a complete Bessemer steel plant in 
connection with the National Tube Company. The 
latter plant will require many more men in construc- 
tion than the former. 

Thus the steel industry promises to continue re- 
quiring more and more men month by month, 
whereas the supply of men is not increasing to any 
extent. The immigration statistics have become 
less unsatisfactory, but the population is being in- 
creased at only a very slow rate by this influence. 
In the two years prior to the war the population of 
the United States increased, by the excess of per- 
sons entering over persons leaving, by an average 
of 60,000 a month. In the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1915, the increase was only 50,000. In the next 
seven months it was only 11,000. Then the statis- 
tics began to be less unfavorable, in that February 
showed a population increase of 18,000 and March 
an increase of 29,000, but even the March increase 
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is a shade less than one-half what may be taken as 
normal, and March is only one month. 

From the slow rate at which new steel works 
construction is being completed, and the large 
amount that it is desired to prosecute, it would ap- 
pear that whatever the scarcity of labor is at pres- 
ent the prospects are the situation will be made 
more tense while the war lasts. 


Export Co-operation Without Crime 
Manufacturers now have a rare opportunity 
that of working for a constructive piece of legisla- 
tion. Usually their réle at Washington is protest- 
ing against some legislative proposal likely to do 

them harm. 

For more than two years co-operation to increase 
export trade has been a slogan of American busi- 
ness men. At the St. Louis and the New Orleans 
conventions of the Foreign Trade Council men of 
all political opinions agreed that this is one of the 
most vital issues in the whole export movement. 
The agitation for an act of Congress legalizing 
combined effort in export fields has now taken shape 
in a bill that is to come before the Senate. For 
months the Federal Trade Commission has been 
investigating competitive conditions affecting 
Americans in international trade. It has found 
that one important reason for the success of Euro- 
pean manufacturers in foreign markets is their 
superior organization. American manufacturers 
find that foreign makers often undersell them here 
because of syndicate agreements such as Germany 
has, under which prices are maintained at home 
while special low prices are made on exports. It 
is also found that foreign buyers of some American 
products are able at times to buy these products 
to better advantage than consumers here. Com- 
bined action of foreign buyers and independent 
action of American producers have enabled the 
former to hold aloof in a dull market until some 
anxious American seller cut the price. This has 
happened in copper not once nor twice. 

The upshot of the Trade Commission’s report. 
just sent to the Senate, is a unanimous recom- 
mendation that American business men be allowed 
to use the same weapons which foreign manufac- 
turers have long employed. What the best minds 
in Europe have approved, our manufacturers can 
now only attempt under peril of being put on trial 
as law breakers. The commission is fully con- 
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ed that it is not fair to subject American manu- 
turers to the competition of European syndicates 
then deny them the right of self-defense. 
Foreign trade extension is no partisan matter. 
ne fruits of an increase in our overseas commerce 
|| be reaped not only by manufacturers but by the 
nsportation, farming, banking, mining, jobbing 
d retail merchant interests of the whole country. 
Home trade can only be affected favorably by the 
proposed permission to combine on exports. The 
Senate bill is particularly in the interest of smaller 
oneerns, since the largest manufacturers have ex- 
port organizations of their own. Business men 
should promptly ask their Senators and Representa- 
tives to make into law this first legislative recom- 
mendation of the Federal Trade Commission. It is 
, piece of real preparedness for the fiercer world 
trade struggle into which our manufacturers will 
be thrust on the ending of the war. 


Exports of Steel and Manufactures 


When the volume of steel involved in our present 
export trade is overestimated, as it not infrequently 
s, the error is usually in assigning too much steel to 
the manufactures exported, the steel now commonly 
designated as “indirect exports.” It is therefore 
well to point out that as a matter of fact our iron 
and steel exports are divided about the same as for- 
merly into direct tonnage exports and exports of 
manufactures which involve the use of steel. This 
preservation of the ante-bellum proportions is due to 
certain coincidences. For instance, exports of cer- 
tain classes of machinery have increased very sharp- 
lv, while other machinery exports have fallen off. 

In the eight months ended February the exports 
of iron and steel commodities that are returned by 
weight totaled 2,963,855 gross tons, as shown by the 
detailed statement in THE IRON AGE, April 20, page 
%48. The stated value of these exports was 36 per 
cent of the total value of iron and steel exports, 
which was $355,120,855, leaving 64 per cent to rep- 
resent the value of the non-tonnage iron and steel 
exports. In the five years prior to 1914 the average 
proportion of the tonnage value was 34.9 per cent, 
the proportion varying from 31.4 per cent in 1910 
to 39 in 1912. In 1900 the proportion was 32.8 per 
cent. Thus, if anything, the non-tonnage exports 
are in a smaller, and the tonnage exports in a larger, 
proportion than formerly, although the divergence is 
practically negligible. 

The exports of manufactures involving more or 
less steel consumption in their production, but not 
returned by the Government in the category of “iron 
and steel,” are, however, somewhat larger than for- 
merly. Before scrutinizing these items it may be of 

nterest to present a broad classification of the ex- 
rts that are reported as “iron and steel.” 

There are, first, the tonnage items, including 

rap, pig iron, unfinished steel, rolled steel, cast and 
‘rought pipe, wire nails, plain wire, barb wire, bolts 
and nuts, horseshoes, etc., amounting in weight in 
‘he eight months ended last February to 2,963,855 
“ross tons and in stated value to $127,892,153. Next 
‘here is “machinery,” including a wide range of 

roducts. Then there are various miscellaneous 
assifications, thirteen in all, as follows, named in 
‘he order of their importance: firearms, tools, wire 
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manufactures except fence and plain and barb wire 
and nails, hardware, railroad track material, cutlery, 
castings, stoves and ranges, enameled ware, scales 
and balances, carwheels, woven wire fence and safes. 
These we denominate “miscellaneous manufac- 
tures” in the table below. Finally, the Government 
has an item “all other,” which heretofore has been 
unimportant, usually running between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000 a month, but now grown very im- 
portant because unloaded shells are included in it. 
The distribution as to value in the eight months 
ended last February is as follows: 


Tonnage items $127,.892,153 
Machinery 106,389,447 
Miscellaneous manufactures 10,556,677 
All other 80,282,578 


Total iron and steel $355, 120,850 


Ten per cent of the total tonnage reported was 
comprised in the three items, scrap, pig iron and bar 
iron, low priced commodities. There was a consider- 
able tonnage in cast pipe, as well as much in other 
items far from high priced. When the value of these 
tonnage items constituted 36 per cent of the total 
value of all iron and steel, including valuable ma 
chinery, firearms, cutlery, shells made under rigid 
specifications, and other high priced commodities, it 
is obvious that the steel used in making the other 
64 per cent of iron and steel exported was but a 
fraction of the tonnage represented in the exports 
returned by weight. 

Manufactures returned under other categories 
than “iron and steel” yet involving considerable iron 
and steel in their manufacture, make a fair total, 
but these exports are not all due to the war by any 
means. The exports of agricultural implements, for 
instance, have decreased, having amounted to $20,- 
831,505 in the eight months ended February, 1914, 
and to $9,185,859 in the eight months ended last 
February. The exports of automobiles and freight 
cars, on the other hand, have increased greatly, and 
these exports are probably almost exclusively caused 
by the war, the exports that would otherwise occur 
having been very largely discontinued. Substan- 
tially all the exports involving any considerable 
quantity of iron and steel have been as follows, in 
the eight months ended last February: 


Agricultural implements $9,185,859 


Aeroplanes and parts 1,162,207 
Commercial automobiles (14,467) 38,729,721 
Passenger automobiles (33,256) 25,534,507 
Automobile parts, except engines and tires 14,965.3260 
Carriages . ‘ 61,16 
tailroad cars and parts 16,571,767 
Bicycles, tricycles, et 490,580 
Motorcycles 2,125,230 
Wagons ... $25,871 
Wheelbarrows, etc 185.587 
All other vehicles and parts 1,880,968 
Shells, etc 117,558,614 
Total ‘ $237.277,416 


The item given above as “shells, etc.,”” appears 
in the Government statistics under explosives as “all 
other,” the explosives specifically mentioned being 
cartridges, dynamite and gunpowder. 

From the data given it is evident that the iron 
and steel exports that are reported by weight in- 
volve a considerably larger tonnage of steel than 
is consumed in producing the manufactures that are 
exported. The great bulk of the steel being pro- 
duced is being consumed at home. The war has 
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made consumers of steel very prosperous. Whether 
they would have become prosperous by this time if 
no war had occurred is of course a subject that 
could be discussed without end. 


Working Forces Overlooked 

For some considerable time the news of the day 
has been punctuated by announcements of advances 
made in the wages of workmen. More frequently 
than otherwise, as it happens, these advances have 
been made voluntarily by employers. A feature of 
such announcements has almost invariably been 
that they did not include salaried employees. 

The expression “salaried employees” is applied 
to a rather large contingent of working forces. It 
not only takes in officers of a company, but applies 
to bookkeepers, timekeepers, stenographers and 
those doing general clerical work. This is a division 
of the employees of an establishment in which it 
must be admitted that the compensation paid is 
not by any means on an equivalent with that of 
skilled labor in any of the manufacturing depart- 
ments. The training which comes from a school or 
collegiate course is apparently not considered as 
valuable as that which gives a mechanic his manual 
dexterity. Office forces are further not connected 
with any kind of a union organization. The emolu- 
ments given to a clerk are fixed arbitrarily, and 
usually the employee has little to say regarding the 
rate he receives or should receive. He is generally 
paid as small a salary as it is found will secure 
his services, 

In this period of high cost of living, of great 
activity in business, and of general advances in 
wages, it would seem that the clerical forces should 
not be overlooked, but that they should also be per- 
mitted to share to some extent in the general bet- 
terment. Their services are undoubtedly of some 
value or they would not be employed. Hence, at a 
time like this their services should be considered 
as a little more valuable than in times of either 
ordinary demand or actual depression. It would be 
interesting to know in how many manufacturing es- 
tablishments the clerical forces are now receiving 
no greater salaries than a year and a half ago 
when business was depressed. 


Wages in Government Shops 


The Secretary of War recently announced a 
peculiar theory with regard to the rate of wages 
that should prevail in Government workshops. He 
states that in his opinion the Government should 
pay better wages and offer better working condi- 
tions than obtain in private establishments. The 
Government should do this to secure “the pick of 
employees and be a model to private employers.” 

The policy of the Government has hitherto been 
to pay the prevailing rate of wages in the vicinity 
in which the various workshops are located. It has 
apparently had little difficulty in attracting the 
best class of workmen into its shops on these terms, 
as the easier hours, more frequent vacations and 
generally less stringent rules, as well as the pres- 
tige of being attached to the Government service, 
have powerfully served to draw'men into such es- 
tablishments from private shops. It does not ap- 
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pear to have been necessary to offer higher y 
either per diem or per hour to secure the pi 
men. So far as this feature of the questi 
concerned, Secretary Baker hardly seems warray,teqd 
in taking the view to which he has given utter: 
The Government, however, could very well und 
take, if it has not already done so, to make its shons 
a model to private employers in other respects t| 
in the wages paid. 

If Secretary Baker’s idea as to wages were to 
be carried into practice, it would seem that the 
effort to maintain a higher rate of wages than 
those prevailing in private shops would unsettle 
labor conditions in the localities in which such shops 
are situated. It is hardly to be presumed that work- 
men in the private shops would be contented if their 
wages were not equal to those paid in the Govern- 
ment shops, and a constant source of irritation 
would thus exist. For instance, if the private 
shops, under compulsion from their workmen, 
should raise wages to the level paid in the Govern- 
ment shop in their vicinity, the Government would 
then be obliged, in carrying out this scheme of Sec- 
retary Baker, to advance the wages of its workmen 
to another higher level. How this condition of af- 
fairs would ever become settled it is difficult to say. 
Possibly Secretary Baker may have in mind the pos- 
sibility that the Government might be able to regu- 
late wage scales. This, if it were practicable, would 
seem to be the only way in which to bring about 
such a state of affairs as that which he suggests. 
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| CORRESPONDENCE | 
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No Compulsory Metric System 


To the Editor: There seems to be no real call for 
legislation to have the binary system superseded by 
the metric system. The latter is already optional, 
having been legalized in 1866. So far its most useful 
field has been in connection with exporting; its do- 
mestic use is very slight. It is certain that if export 
conditions had not demanded it, no amount of legis- 
lating would have made it a success. So in the United 
States its growth should be natural. If it is the better 
system, it will eventually become universal without 
compulsory legislation. 

To advance the proposition that because we use the 
metric system for export purposes we should be com- 
pelled to use it at home is to argue that because we 
quote a customer in pounds or marks or francs our 
currency should be revised to correspond. At the 
same time, the manufacturers, in their zeal to prevent 
compulsion, are magnifying the objections to the sys- 
tem itself. In the manufacture of a great many articles 
it is neither difficult nor expensive to supply the cus- 
tomer with what he desires. In the plant where the 
writer is employed, the gages and tools are made to 
metric measurement and the parts are turned out with 
no more trouble than those for domestic use. 

Still it is not absolutely necessary to make the use 
of the metric system mandatory. Germany, France and 
England have always managed to get a good slice of 
our trade, even though the first two are metric coun- 
tries and Great Britain has a system which does no 
conform altogether to ours. Yet they have not felt 
called upon to adopt our system for their domestic use. 

On the other hand, we, having the opportunity I” 
many shops of seeing both systems work side by side, 
are in a position to determine which is the better, and 
if the metric system eventually supersedes our present 
system it will have won on its merits. 
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[he fear of confusion is practically groundless. 
ny of the older ones among us remember when all 

was in shillings and pence but all transactions 
e made in dollars and cents with no difficulty what- 


While there are, according to the Bureau of Stand- 
is, 34 countries where the metric system is oblig- 
y and only 11 where it is optional, the population 
the latter is about 150 per cent greater than that 
the former. 
Our legislators are too prone to force instead of 
ter industry, and there is no immediate call for the 
is which are now before the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures. H. D. MuRPHY. 


The Literacy Test 


To the Editor: The opponents of the bill which is 
at present before Congress embodying a literacy test 
or immigration seem to think that there are no ob- 
jections to an unrestricted immigration. Before ob- 
jecting too strenuously to the proposed legislation, how- 
ever, it might be well to consider certain points and 
after weighing the matter carefully be reasonably sure 
that the advantages of non-restriction so overbalance 
the disadvantages as to make the latter practically 
negligible. 

While it may be true that organized labor is one 
of the forces behind this bill, it will shed no crocodile 
tears if the law should fail of enactment because un- 
restricted immigration adds just that many more to the 
labor vote with which the leaders frighten the poli- 
ticians as being able to “deliver” it at each election. 

This nation has prospered .with immigration, but 
there is a vast difference between that of the past and 
that of to-day. The immigration of the past not only 
could have stood in most cases any literacy test likely 
to be required, but that portion of it which could not 
came here untainted by the pernicious doctrines which 
to-day threaten the existence of the European countries. 
No literacy test has kept or will keep out of this coun- 
try those agitators gifted with oratory or pen who have 
done the mischief in their own countries and have 
moved on to this. It will, however, keep out the men 
whose emotions and passions, because of their inability 
to think for themselves, are so responsive to such teach- 
ings. It is well to consider whether unrestricted immi- 
gration comes cheap at the price of a Youngstown riot. 

Just as strongly may we argue that the absence of 
prosperity in recent years is due to unrestricted immi- 
gration. These men obtain the franchise before they 
have learned either to respect our institutions or re- 
gard our traditions. The agitator is right on the job 
to preach contempt for both as soon as the immigrant 
lands and the ballot is offered to him simply as a means 
to an end—not as an evidence of real citizenship. To 
these votes and.to the delivered labor vote the politician 
truckles and for it makes business, big and little, his 
target. 

Of course, with a restricted immigration we must of 
necessity revert to a high protective tariff. In fact, this 
must be our salvation anyway, as a careful study of 
our political history will show that our previous pros- 
perity has been due to our tariff policy and not to our 
mmigration policy. A. D. 


Importance of Sending Descriptive Matter with 
Machinery 


To the Editor: Manufacturers in this country do 
not generally appreciate the importance of sending 
with each machine they produce, full descriptions for 
‘ssembling and operating. Many do not realize that 
where machines are shipped to out-of-the-way localities, 
especially foreign countries, the class of labor available 
‘or erecting and originally operating machinery is not 

the highest intelligence, but is in fact of very limited 

telligence. Consequently, when a machine arrives, 
ially in parts, the utmost difficulty is found in bring- 

‘ the parts together, and it not infrequently happens 

serious injury results from an attempt to force 
‘rts into positions which they are not intended to oc- 
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cupy, or, if a machine be assembled, in improperly 
starting it. 

The European practice is better. European manu 
facturers as a rule furnish with each machine full de 
tailed drawings, and descriptions are usually printed 
upon paper and mounted upon cloth, with the surfaces 
varnished or otherwise treated so that they will not 
easily be soiled. The drawings and descriptions are 
arranged to be folded, so that they may easily be filed. 
In every case the manufacturers number such draw- 
ings and descriptions and keep a record of them. This 
practice enables them instantly to identify machines, 
where the foreign correspondent merely refers to the 
number of the drawing and description, or to replace 
drawings and descriptions which are lost. 

In discussing American machinery with manufac- 
turers and agents throughout South America and 
Europe, they have frequently referred to such draw 
ings and descriptions and pointed out how useful and 
valuable they are, not only to them, but to the manu 
facturer. The statement is often made that they would 
very much dislike to give orders to any manufacturer 
who did not provide them with such information and 
means for record. 

The American manufacturer as a rule does not un 
derstand, and seems to be obstinate about trying to 
understand, that Very little things have a material ef 
fect in obtaining reorders, not only in this country, but 
especially in Europe. Another thing: European manu 
facturers, in sending out blue prints to foreign coun 
tries, as a rule back the blue prints. They do this for 
the reason that the blue prints are very apt to be 
destroyed in the mail; further, in many countries the 
climatic conditions are such, both as regards humidity 
and temperature, that blue prints are very rapidly de 
stroyed. They argue that if it is worth while to send 
descriptive drawings or blue prints, it is equally worth 
while to see that they remain in a condition to be con 
sulted for a reasonable length of time. It would cost 
the American manufacturers very little money to adopt 
the plan of the European manufacturers as above out 
lined. Greorce H. BENJAMIN. 

New York, April 29, 1916. 


Courses in Foreign Trade 


Dr. Edward E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce, is the director of an educational course in 
foreign trade, which has just been announced. Asso- 
ciated with Dr. Pratt in preparing the course are men 
prominent in export activities, including O. P. Austin, 
of the National City Bank of New York; E. N. Vose, 
editor of Dun’s International Review; E. A. De Lima, 
president of the Battery Park National Bank, New 
York; Prof. Emory R. Johnson and Dr. G. G. Huebner, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The course covers 
a treatment of the various factors entering into export 
marketing, such as world trade economics, export pol- 
icies, export houses, direct exporting, the export sales- 
man, shipping, financing, export technique, foreign and 
home law and importing. It is supplied to corporations 
and firms for study by their employees, and to others 
interested in foreign trade, through the Business Train- 
ing Corporation, 185 Madison Avenue, New York, of 
which W. H. Lough is president. 

A new tax question is before the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky in a suit against Muir & Halstead, a 
Nelson County firm, owning a block of stock in the 
United States Steel Corporation, which a State revenue 
agent undertook to have assessed for taxation. The 
defendants won in the lower court on their contention 
that the Steel Corporation owns a controlling interest 
in subsidiary corporations in Kentucky and its stock is 
consequently exempt because the property of the sub- 
sidiaries is taxed in Kentucky. 


The U. S. Electro Lead Plating Company, incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000 by John Howarth 
and others, has established a plant at 1265 West Second 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, for commercial lead plating 
under a recently developed process. 











March Exports Made New High Record 


Metal-Working Machinery Scored an Espe- 


cially Notable 


Increase—Tonnage Com- 


modities Surpass Record of Last August 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9, 1916.—New high marks 
were recorded in exports of iron and steel manufac- 
tures, tonnage commodities and machinery in March, 
1916, according to figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
chinery, especially, scored a 
increase. 


Metal-working ma- 
notable record-breaking 
Total shipments of iron and steel products, 
on a basis of value, gained nearly 200 per cent ove 
those of March, 1915, and nearly 8 per cent over the 
record total of February of the present year. Tonnage 
commodities rose 152 per cent over the total of March, 
1915, and surpassed the banner month of the war boom, 
August, 1915, by nearly 10 per cent. Exports of ma 
chinery made a gain over March, 1915, of 62 per cent 
and of 2% per cent over the great record of November, 
1915. Shipments of metal-working machinery exceeded 
the high November, 1915, by 
per cent. 


record ot 


more than 40 


The figures for the 
1916, which 
which began early last 


nine months of the 
period of the marked 
summer, make a striking con- 
trast with those for the corresponding months of 1915, 
which include the depression immediately following the 
outbreak of the war. 


fiscal year 


cover the revival 


Exports of iron and steel manu 


factures gained nearly 200 per cent over 1915 and 
nearly 100 per cent over the record figures of 1913. 
Tonnage commodities also show 200 per cent increase 


over the nine months of 1915, while 
chinery gained 100 per cent. 


shipments of ma 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


The value of all shipments of iron and steel products 


in March, 1916, was $58,300,297, as compared with 
$20,551,137 for the same month of 1915, while for the 
nine months of 1916 the total was $413,421,252, as 
compared with $142,291,994 for the same period of 


1915 and $225,535,437 
first 


in 1913, the record total for the 


nine months of the fiscal year. 


Adding machines 
Air-compressing m 


Brewers’ machinery 


Cash registers 
Parts of 
Cotton gins 
Cream separators 
Klevators and elevator } cl 
Electric locomotives 
Gas engines, stationar 


Gasoline engines 
Steam engines 
All other engines 
1? rts of ai 
Laundry machinery, 
All other 
Lawn mowers oe 
Metal-working machine 
Meters, gas and water. ; 
Milling machinery (flour and grist) 
Mining machinery, oil well 
All other naa 
Paper-mill machinery 
Printing presses ...... 
Pumps and pumping machinery 
tefrigerating and ice-making mact 
Sewing machines 
Shoe machinery 
Sugar-mill machinery 
Textile machinery 
Typesetting machines 
Typewriting machines 
Windmills ‘ 
Wood-working machinery, 
All other 
All other machinery, 


powe! 


(including met 


saw-mill 
and 


parts ot 


Total 


The exports of iron and steel for which quantities 
are given aggregated 438,150 gross tons in March, 1916, 
as compared with 174,269 tons for the same month of 


1915 and 
the nine 


59,998 tons in 


9, March, 1914. The tot 
months ended March was 3,404,009 to: 
compared with 1,159,415 tons for the same peri 
1915 and 1,638,286 tons for the nine months of 1914 

The following table shows the exports of tonnag 
iron and steel in March and for the nine months ended 
March, 1916, as compared with 1915: 


Erports of Tron and Steel 





March Nine Me 
15 1916 1915 
(;ross (ross Gross 
rons Tons Tons 
Vig ‘ (1.263 19,110 73,716 
mA } L,06S 13,112 14,695 
B 557 «10,272 624 
W ire rod 10,731 11,559 54,100 
steel bars 17,252 7,111 LIS,SS6 
ot looms 
26,410 O7 6% $1.70 
ts and nut oo A382 9,42 
Hoops and bands » 464 1.161 676 
Horseshoe INT 30 1,41 
Cu 1ils x14 4 
Ra ‘ 7 2,611 1.5¢ 
W ‘ 1,407 7s 
\ , - s 
" ' 
or pipes i rit 
ings 20 16 }t ‘ 
Wrought pu i i fitt aL S44 in) 
kK i\tors | st-i 
S h t oilers Ze 147 
st iil 19.034 14.40 
(7 ized sh i 
1974 8.050 0.7 
r or sheet incl 
S 4} O80 
st pi es 73,833 ( 
SY sheets 67,121 69,684 
St tur I ad st 118,976 ' 
r d terne plat 6,394 
Bal wil S856 iS 
ne Ww 82.900 ; 
4.269 438.150 1,159,41 } 


MACHINERY EXPORTS 


Exports of machinery in March, 1916, were valued 
at $16,243,981, as compared with $10,053,895 for th 


March 
ilo L¥Y1b 
$35,519 $12 
17,473 
,. 205 
100,040 
ssl 
1,682 
19,074 





63,865 
51,562 
§. 2R5 





329'561 


224,194 
148.846 
241,925 

26,404 


12,906 





LS8,950 215, 
167,319 206,30 
203,736 i 
901,022 17,363,886 6 36! 
27,72 230,154 
167,960 703,464 





"24.766 
+,863,913 8 

18.463 

153,151 












190,384 57,617 1,657,905 
Y $92,199 3,100,149 t 
7 $8,453 527,! 
88,360 1,046,9 
236,577 279,509 1,804, 
29,305 25,655 388.776 
05,946 490,568 4,571,004 ‘, 
94,430 S7,487 835,808 1 
103,171 93,585 1,584,793 
137,021 316,803 1,129,144 1, 
$4,512 97,186 584,598 511,345 
914,573 $42,010 3,416,738 6,295,599 
51,144 93,643 496,600 724 ‘ 
11,166 59,112 174,315 262,82 
26,143 120,501 $43,100 S8§2,99- 
1,694,770 2,842,243 11,931,643 22,445,909 
$10,053,895 $16,243,981 $62,982,935 $122,633,425 


& g 97 : are y ‘ 
same month of 1915 and $9,588,274 in March, 1914 
Shipments of metal-working machinery, which had we 
clined since last November, scored a big increase an 
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arly doubled the figures for March, 1915. Exports 
machinery of all kinds for the nine months ended 
larch, 1916, were valued at $122,633,428, as compared 
vith $62,982,935 for the corresponding period of 1915. 
Details of the exports of machinery for March, 1915 
nd 1916, and for the two nine months’ periods are as 
ven in the accompanying table. 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 


Imports of tonnage iron and steel amounted in 
March, 1916, to 15,158 tons, as compared with 8054 tons 
or the same month of 1915, a large proportionate in- 
rease, but a heavy decrease as compared with several 
months during the current fiscal year. The total fo 
he nine months ended March, 1916, was 230,394 tons, 

against 201,130 tons for the same period of 1915. 

The following table shows the imports of tonnage 
ommodities for March and for the nine months ended 
March, 1916, as compared with 1915: 


/ sorts of Iron and Stee 
March Nine Months 

1915 1916 1915 1916 
(;ross Gross (;ross Gross 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
rrosilicor 92 716 24,922 3,762 
All other pig ire 2.385 7,789 79,891 81,782 

L847 635 25,303 79.62 

Bar iro 634 162 18,202 », 171 
Structural iron and steel LS7 L166 a, o6s L.O4S 
Hoop or band iron 170 

Steel billets without al- 

vs - Hu 769 O54 6.49 
\ll other steel billets 131 910 20,954 7,208 
Steel rails 130 112 15,691 39,599 
Sheets and plates 161 LS% 2,317 1.30% 
nd terne plates 3 14 1,608 194 
I rods 6 tH6 +470 , 20H 
S O54 15.158 1.136 2 304 


Preliminary figures from the leading ports covering 
\pril indicate that the export movement was well sus- 
tained throughout that month, but no accurate com- 
parison can yet be made with the big business record in 
March. W. L. C. 


Triple Supply Convention at Pittsburgh 


The triple convention of the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association and the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association 
pened in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Wed- 
esday morning at 10 a. m. Many of those attending 
the annual convention of the National Pipe and Sup- 
plies Association, which met in Pittsburgh on Monday 
ind Tuesday of this week, are also members of one 
ir more of the triple associations, and are staying over 
to attend their convention. The Pittsburgh committee 
ooms, in the William Penn Hotel, are equipped with 
stenographers and typewriters, local and long-distance 
telephones, booklets giving valuable information about 
the industries of Pittsburgh, and other conveniences. 
It is expected that the triple convention will be attend- 
ed by about 800 out-of-town members and about 200 
from Pittsburgh, so that the total attendance is ex- 
pected to reach 1000 or more. The convention will last 
three days, and every minute will be taken up either 
with active work or entertainment. 

At the opening of the convention on Wednesday 
morning the attendance was very heavy, and an ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by Charles J. Gra- 
ham, Graham Nut Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Graham was followed by Robert Garland, of the 
Garland interests, and a member of the City Council 
of Pittsburgh, who spoke in behalf of the Pittsburgh 
‘ivic interests. Frank J. Lanahan, Fort Pitt Malleable 
lron Company, then welcomed the convention on behalf 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. Responses 
to these addresses of welcome were made by J. G. Beld- 
ing, president Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
\ssociation; H. W. Strong, president National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, and Farnham 
Yardley, president American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association. An address was next de- 
ivered by R. G, Rhett, Charleston, S. C., who is presi- 
lent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
\ll indications point to this convention as the most 
successful in every way ever held by the three asso- 
clations, 
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How It Would Work Against the Develop- 
ment of the By-Product Coke Industry 
—Oxidation of Ammonia Favored 


The Proposed Government Nitrate Plant 


In connection with the consideration now given at 
Washington to the building of a Government-owned 
nitrate plant, a pamphlet is being circulated, prepared 
by C. J. Ramsburg and Horace Porter of the H. Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh, dealing with the “By-Products of 
the Coking of Coal in the United States and Their Con- 
tribution to Preparedness.” In their cogent putting 
of the case the writers say at the outset: 

“The passage of the bill establishing a Government- 
owned nitrate plant will cause a serious set-back to the 
by-product coking industry. 

“The development of the by-product coking industry 
during the next few years is probably more essential 
to national preparedness in the United States than that 
of any other single industry. The establishing also of 
industrial independence for this nation depends very 
largely on the growth of this industry.” 


REASONS AGAINST GOVERNMENT PLANT 


Putting the argument in a nutshell the pamphlet 
gives first these considerations: 

“1. We have now in this country an immense source 
of nitrogen or nitric acid in the ammonia being pro- 
duced from the coking of coal. 

“2. The most economical and practicable process for 
making nitric acid in this country by the aid of water 
power requires first making ammonia and then con- 
verting the ammonia into nitric acid. 

“3. Of the ammonia being produced in this country 
90 per cent is from by-product coke ovens. 

“4. A subsidized Government plant for producing 
ammonia to be sold as fertilizer in times of peace will 
start ruinous competition with the by-product coking 
industry. 

“5. The by-product coking industry is now getting 
an excellent start in the United States, largely by rea- 
son of the fact that it effects a saving to the steel 
manufacturer of about $1.50 per ton in the cost of pro- 
ducing pig iron, provided by-products are sold ad- 
vantageously. 

“6. Ammonia is, in times of peace, the principal 
source of revenue from the by-products of coking. Its 
sale value.is about 90c. per ton of coke produced. 

“7. The manufacture of tri-nitro-toluene, the most 
efficient and most largely used of the modern explosives, 
depends upon the by-product coking industry, since the 
sole supply of toluene is derived therefrom. Benzine 
also is essential to explosives manufacture. 

“8. The development of the dye-stuffs industry de- 
pends upon the supply of benzol, toluol and coal tar, all 
of which are practically exclusively obtained from the 
by-product coking industry. The dye-stuffs industry 
furthermore will furnish the plant and machinery for 
explosives manufacture in time of war. 

“9. The manufacture of domestic gas now depends 
almost entirely on the use of oil, and 7 per cent of the 
country’s petroleum production goes for that purpose. 
By-product coking supplies a better and cheaper do- 
mestic gas and must be relied on to conserve our 
petroleum for naval and other uses. 

“Summary: Since the proposed nitrate plant must 
make ammonia first, and since from the coking of coal 
we now have an entirely adequate source of ammonia, 
the passage of the bill for this plant will be an absolute 
waste of Government funds; instead of promoting pre- 
paredness it will cripple the industry which most ad- 
vances preparedness, namely the by-product coking of 
coal.” 

WHAT THE PROPOSAL INVOLVES 


Taking up the argument, the effect of the proposal 
now before Congress is .thus stated: 
“An amendment to the Chamberlain army increase 


bill proposes to invest $15,000,000 of Government fund 
in a plant to produce ammonia from the nitrogen of th: 
air and convert the ammonia into nitric acid. The am 
monia, in ordinary times, is to be sold for use as fer- 
tilizer, and in the event of war is to be converted into 
nitric acid for the manufacture of explosives. 

“A large amount of nitrogenous fertilizer will thus, 
in time of peace, be thrown upon the market, and by 
the consequent natural drop in prices other large pro- 
ducers of this material will suffer serious injury.” 


BY-PRODUCT AMMONIA SUFFICIENT 


It is then shown that the by-product coking industry 
would afford an adequate supply of ammonia with 
which to make nitric acid in an emergency. The 
amount of ammonia and other coke by-products avail- 
able in this country are given in the following table. 
The first column represents the capacity of plants in 
operation April 1, 1916. The second gives the total 
capacity of plants already built and those under con- 
struction or decided upon: 


Producing Capacity of By-Product Coke Plants in the 
United States 
Annual 
Capacity of 
Annual Plants Built, 
Capacity of Building 
Present Plants and Projected 


Coke (net tons) io abe 18,000,000 33,000,000 
Gas (surplus, not used in cok- 

ing, having a heating value 

of 550 B.t.u. per cu. ft.), at 


8500 cu. ft. per ton of coke 
COM." ER.) iss: ptaaee ea ee 153,000,000,000 280,500,000,000 
Coal tar, at 11 gal. per ton of 
aS ee a ree 
Ammonium sulphate, at 26 Ib. 
per ton of coke (Ib.)....... 168,000,000 
Crude benzols, at 3 gal. per ton 
of coke (gal.) S. 


198,000,000 363,000,000 


858,000,000 


54,000,000 99,000,000 


A table of prices is given showing that ammonium 
sulphate is one of the cheapest forms of nitrogen avail- 
able for fertilizer. While the Government ammonia 
producing plant and the expensive auxiliary, a water- 
power plant, are considered unwarranted, the process 
for making nitric acid from ammonia, it is argued, may 
well be investigated and developed in this country under 
Government supervision. It:is shown that by the cy- 
anamid process, which is the one expected to be used, 
at a Government plant to produce ammonia for nitric 
acid, the cost of producing ammonia would be over 8c. 
per pound. Even with electric power at the Norway 
price, this process could not produce nitric acid as 
cheaply as the ammonia oxidation process. The cost of 
the latter is claimed to be moderate, not over 3c. per 
pound of 53 per cent acid, including the cost of am- 
monia and the capital charges of the investment. A 
unit making 5 tons of 53 per cent acid per day is said 
to cost about $55,000. 

At the conservative figure of 26 lb. of ammonium 
sulphate yielded in the by-product coking process per 
ton of coke produced, the present capacity of the by- 
product coking industry in the United States is 234,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate per year, and the annual 
capacity of this inductry within about eighteen months 
after completion of the plants now under construction 
and provided for will be about 430,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate and 33,000,000 tons of coke. By the process 
of oxidation of ammonia, the amount of ammonia equiv- 
alent to one ton of ammonium sulphate can be turned 
into about 1.1 tons of nitric acid (53 per cent). Thus, 
within eighteen months this country will be able to pro- 
duce 470,000 tons of 53 per cent nitric acid in a year. 

It is pointed out that the United States is not as 
dependent upon the use of fertilizers as Germany, for 
example, and that in case of war all ammonium sul- 
phate made here could be diverted to war needs except 
about 100,000 tons for cotton raising in the South. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In summing up, the writers say: 

“The steel industry, most largely, and other indus- 
tries to a lesser extent, are rapidly increasing the use 
and production of by-product coke in this country. Its 
continued advance, however, will depend on advan- 
tageous disposal of ammonia and other by-products. 

“If the Government should establish a large plant to 
make ammonia and nitric acid by fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, and thus enter into competition with 
coke-oven ammonia, the entire by-product coking in- 
dustry would receive a setback, and the production of 
other by-products such as benzol, toluol, coal tar, coal 
gas, and dyestuffs would be retarded. 

“With the by-product coke ovens now built and 
those under construction and contracted for, sufficient 
ammonia will be produced to take care of absolute needs 
for fertilizer and leave 280,000 tons (as sulphate) per 
year for munitions manufacture. Germany is now using 
no more than this for this purpose. 

“By substituting the by-product coking process for 
the old-fashioned beehive method, we can increase our 
total ammonia production to over 700,000 tons (as sul- 
phate), without over-stocking the coke market. 

“The question is then pertinent: Why subsidize by 
Government funds a new and expensive source of am- 
monia, and discourage development of a by-product 
recovery industry necessary to the nation’s industrial 


advance ?” 


Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Convention 


Secretary A. H. Chamberlain has sent out the pro- 
gram for the convention of the American Iron, Steel 
and Heavy Hardware Association, which will be held at 
Pittsburgh, May 23 to May 26. The executive commit- 
tee holds its meeting on Tuesday afternoon, May 23, 
and the convention sessions begin Wednesday morning 
under the direction of the president, J. A. Gregg, of 
Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul. There will be an ad- 
dress of welcome, to which E. J. McCarthy, Buffalo, 
and Frederick H. Payne, Greenfield, Mass., will respond. 
The president’s annual address is a feature of the first 
session, and there will be an address on the Stephens 
bill relating to resale prices by Congressman Dan V. 
Stephens, of Nebraska. 

At an executive session, Wednesday afternoon, re- 
ports will be presented by the secretary-treasurer, the 
executive committee, the horseshoe committee, the bolt 
and nut committee and the wheel and woodstock com- 
mittee. 

Thursday will be a busy day. An executive session 
will be held at 9 a. m., at which reports will be pre- 
sented by the pad, nail, calk and insurance committees. 
At 11 o’clock, in an open forum on “The Future,” papers 
will be read by C. M. Roehm, Detroit; F. H. Butts, 
Boston, and James A. Coe, Newark, N. J., followed by 
discussion. On Thursday afternoon reports will be 
presented by the committees on iron and steel, automo- 
bile accessories, public policy, cost of doing business, 
springs and axles, and transportation. E. Jungquist, 
Los Angeles, Cal., will read a paper on “A Working 
Credit System.” At the open session Friday morning 
there will be the election of officers and their introduc- 
tion, the selection of the next convention city and the 
transaction of unfinished business. 

_ On Wednesday evening a reception and ball will be 
given at the William Penn Hotel, and at the same place 
a banquet on Thursday evening. Friday afternoon is 
set apart for a steel plant trip and the evening’s event 
will be a smoker and cabaret. 


D. H. Ross, Canadian trade commissioner at Mel- 
vourne, Australia, informs the Canadian Government 
that the New South Wales Railway Commissioners 
have placed a contract for the supply of 300 locomo- 
tives, to cost $5,000,000, with the Clyde Engineering 
Company, Sydney, Australia. The locomotives are to 
be supplied during the next five years. Mr. Ross states 
that the order may be of interest to Canadian manufac- 
turers, as a considerable proportion of the materials 
and fittings used in the construction of the engines will, 
as heretofore, likely be imported from other countries. 
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Convention of National Pipe and Supplies 
Association 


The annual meeting of the National Pipe and Sup- 
plies Association opened in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on Monday morning, May 8, with about 200 
present. The first session was an open one. An ad- 
dress of welcome was made by A. B. Pierce, president, 
who referred to the great activity in the pipe and supply 
trades. Brief expressions of opinion were then made 
by manufacturers and jobbers as to present conditions 
and the outlook. The outlook is regarded as most 
promising, the mills being sold up on tubular goods 
for some months ahead, and jobbers are enjoying a 
very heavy demand from consumers. 

An address by Harry A. Wheeler, vice-president 
Union Trust Company of Chicago, and ex-president 
and now honorary vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, on “By- 
Products of the European War,” was most interesting. 
He said the outlook is hopeful because greater Federal 
co-operation has been obtained to encourage business 
and there has. been a unification of the people of the 
country toward the patriotic purposes laid down by the 
founders of the Republic. He advocated a tariff com- 
mission and declared that all business men hoped that 
the day of old-time tariff “tinkering” was forever past. 
He said the country had achieved financial independence 
and relied more than ever on its own industries. “If 
we are wise enough to throw the proper protection 
around our industries, our success and self-sufficiency 
will go on and on.” In closing he made a plea for pre- 
paredness and an American mercantile marine. An 
address on “Co-operation” was made by N. O. Nelson, 
president N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
At the close of that address the convention went into 
executive session, to which only members and other 
jobbers who were invited were admitted. 

The officials of the association are: A. B. Pierce, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., president; 
James S. Smith, Henry N. Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Com- 
pany, Denver, Col., vice-president; Frank N. Sheldon, 
Bramen-Dow Company, Boston, Mass., second vice- 
president; George D. Mcllvaine, 909 Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, secretary. The treasurer, G. W. K. 
Taylor, McMann-Taylor Company, New York City, died 
several months ago, and his duties have since been 
filled by Mr. McIlvaine. 

On Wednesday afternoon those in attendance were 
the guests of the National Tube Company on a visit 
of inspection to its National works at McKeesport, Pa. 
They were taken on a steamboat up the Monongahela 
River to McKeesport, where guides were furnished to 
conduct the visitors through the various plants, and 
dinner was served on the boat on the return trip in the 
evening. 


Boiler Manufacturers’ Convention 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Boiler Manufacturers’ Association will be held at 
the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, June 19 and 20. 
An interesting program is being prepared, including 
a discussion on uniform cost system and reports of 
progress toward the adoption of the A. S. M. E. boiler 
code by various States. The executive committee ex- 
pects to arrange for a visit to one or two Cleveland 
manufacturing plants of interest to boiler builders dur- 
ing the convention. W. C. Connelly of the D. Con- 
nelly Boiler Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is presi- 
dent of the association. 


On May 1 the Cleveland offices of the Niles Tool 
Works Company were removed from the Rockefeller 
Building to the Perry Payne Building, at 730 Superior 
Street. The new quarters provide a large show room 
and store stocked with Pratt & Whitney machinery, 
small tools and gages. This company represents the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company for its entire line of ma- 
chine tools, steam hammers, electric traveling cranes, 
etc. 
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NEW SALES OF SHELL STEEL 


Europe Still Paying Buyers’ Prices 


Railroad Buying Less—A Subsidence in Pig Iron 
—High Mark in Exports 


The placing of new contracts for upward of 150,- 
000 tons of shell steel in the form of blooms and 
rounds and negotiations for as much more war steel, 
including 50,000 tons for Russia and Italy, are the 
chief developments of the week. Otherwise the steel 
trade has slowed down, as it has long needed to do. 

Buyers for the Allies did not get any 3c. steel in 
these late transactions. For blooms $80 to $85 was 
paid and for rounds 3.5c. to 3.75c. On some pend- 
ing business $75 has been offered for shell forgings, 
but sellers hold for more. At Pittsburgh 30,000 
tons of rounds was sold to Italy and inquiries there 
represent 90,000 tons, besides 35,000 tons at Cleve- 
land. 


Steel companies which some weeks ago were 
turning away domestic business for this year seem 
to have reserved space for renewals of contracts 
with belligerent countries. Foreign and home con- 
sumers in some cases have virtually competed for 
the available steel, the highest price deciding which 
should get it. 

The labor situation in the Pittsburgh district is 
clearing up. The loss of pig-iron and steel produc- 
tion small, but foundry and machine shop 


strikes are still noticeably affecting consumption. 


was 


The market promises to have some rest from 
price advances. Pipe may go higher, and one or 
two wire manufacturers are getting $1 a ton above 
the general level. But there is a slight easing up 
in semi-finished steel. At Pittsburgh ingots from 
steel foundries have sold at $40, and billets and 
sheet bars have been offered at that figure for third 
quarter. 

The Steel Corporation’s rail contracts in April 
prevented a considerable falling off from the pre- 
vious rate of increase in unfilled orders. At the 
unheard-of total of 9,829,551 tons on April 30, last 
month’s increase was 498,550 tons, against 762,035 
tons in March and 646,199 tons in February. 

Ironton, Ohio, basing prices have disappeared 
for the time being in wire products and various 
Southern buyers now pay higher prices based on 
Pittsburgh. The wire trade is a good example of 
the way the export outlet bolsters prices. Though 
barb wire consumption at home is reduced by high 
prices, foreign demand is a stop-gap, a new sale 
of 30,000 tons having been made to the Allies. Tin 
plate prices are being pulled up by export sales 
at $5.50 per box. 

While some Central Western sheet mills have ad- 
vanced to 3c. for No. 28 black, 2.90c. is still done. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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In the Eastern sheet trade the amount of business 
booked for third quarter is relatively small. 

The $5 advance on rails applied to 15,000 or 
20,000 tons booked in the past week. Generally 
railroad buying has fallen off. An order for 1000 
wood box cars for the Chicago & Northwestern is 
one example of the effect of high priced steel. 

Pig iron buying has shown decided subsidence. 
There is also the fact that some producers have re- 
versed the condition existing only recently and are 
now selling for farther forward delivery at less 
than for this vear. Various Buffalo sales for 1917 
represent such concessions. 

Southern iron has sold in the Chicago district 
and in the Central West at $15 for the last half and 
for the early months of 1917 at $15.50 at furnace. 

A western Pennsylvania steel company is buy- 
ing Bessemer iron from week to week. A _ 10,000- 
ton sale was made at Youngstown at $21 at furnace 
for export to Italy. A southern Ohio steel company 
has bought 20,000 tons of basic. 

Such iron and steel exports as are reported in 
tons made a new record at 438,000 tons in March. 
The average for the preceding six months was about 
375,000 tons and the previous high month was 
August with 401,000 tons. 


At 3,311,000 tons the amount of iron ore on 
Lake Erie docks was less on May 1 than in any 
year since 1907. A year ago the total was 5,900,000 
April shipments from Lake Superior ranges 
were 1,658,000 tons. Even with that good start a 
late closing will be needed, as it now seems, to get 
down enough ore. Prices are expected to be higher 
in 1917. 


tons. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 9, 1916. 


The labor troubles in this district are slowly clear- 
ing, but it may be some time before all the plants affect- 
ed are on full time again. The shutdown of a number of 
the larger plants, such as those of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany and others, meant a serious loss, not only in wages 
to the men but also in consumption of materials by these 
concerns, and this has been felt. Local steel mills re- 
port that specifications in the past week showed a fall- 
ing off. There were no price advances during the week, 
with the exception that some concerns put up prices on 
light black sheets $1 to $2 per ton and the same on gal- 
vanized. The output of material this month will not be 
as heavy as in April. For a few days 10 of the 11 blast 
furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company at Bessemer 
were banked, but they are all in operation again. With 
labor troubles out of the way it is believed the pressure 
on the mills for material will be as heavy as ever. The 
output of plates by the Carnegie Steel Company in April! 
at its Homestead works, Sharon works and the Upper 
and Lower Union mills in this city was only a little 
short of 100,000 tons, and yet, in spite of this large out- 
put shipments are as far back as ever. Many of the 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


May 10, May 3, April 12, May 12, 


iv Iron, Per Gross Tor 1914 1916 1916 1915, 
\ X. Philadelphia $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $14 25 
Valley furnace 18.50 18.50 18.50 12.7 
Southern, Cin’ti 17.90 17.90 17.90 12.40 
Birmingham, Ala 15.06 15.00 15.00 +50 
furnace, Chicago*® 19.00 19.00 9 00 12.00 
S del'd, eastern Pa 20.50 20.50 20.50 13.25 
Valley furnace 18.00 LS8.00 18.2 12.50 
emer Pittsburgh 21.9 21.95 21.95 14.55 
eable Bess., Ch'go*. 19.50 19.50 19.50 13.00 
forge, Pittsburgh 18.7 18.70 18.70 13.4 
¢ charcoal, Chicago 19.7 19.7 19.7 15.7 
Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton : ; 
billets, Pittsburgh 15.00 15.00 $5.00 20.00 
billets, Pittsburgh 15.00 $5.00 $5.00 20.00 
sheet bars, P’gh $5.00 15.00 $5.00 21.00 
ge billets, base, P’gl 69.00 69.00 67.50 
hillets, Phila 0.00 50.00 50.00 
rods, Pittsburgh 60.00 60.00 40. 00 





Finished Iron and Steel, 
r Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents 





rails, heavy, at mill 1.47 %4 1.47% 1.2 
rails, heavy, at mill 156% 1.56%, 1.34 
bars, Philadelphia 2.659 2.659 aa 
irs, Pittsburgh 2.60 2.60 ) 1.20 
rs, Chicago 2.35 2.33 2.3 1.15 
bars, Pittsburgh 1.00 +00 2.75 1.20 
bars, New York. 3.169 t.169 2.919 1.369 
plates, Pittsburgh 3.76 t.75 8. TE 1.15 
plates, New York ,.919 919 919 1.319 
s, ete., Pittsburel 2 60 2 60 > 50 1.20 
etc., New York 2.769 2.769 2.769 1.369 
. grooved steel, P’gl 2.35 2.35 2.35 1.12% 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 2.45 2.45 2.45 1.171 
Sree oops, Pittsburgh , 00 2.00 too 1.2 7 


verage switching charge for delivery to foundries ir 
go district is 50c. per ton 


machine shops in this district are running short handed 
nd the strike of the molders has curtailed the output of 
the foundries very materially. Prices of pig iron, semi- 
finished steel and finished products of all kinds are as 
trong as ever, with indications that on some lines, no- 
y pipe, advances will be made in the near future. 
vher prices on wire products are also likely, as several 

s are quoting $2.60 per keg base on wire nails, which 
\0c. above the regular price. Tin plate is also likely 
be higher, one local mill reporting several fair-sized 
mestic sales at $5.50 per base box. 


H 


Pig lron.—There is a fair degree of activity, and 
es on all grades are firm. The Cambria Steel Com- 
y is taking fairly large quantities of Bessemer iron 
h week and will likely do so for some time. The 
Hill Steel Company has sold to Italy 10,000 tons 
Bessemer, which it had piled in its furnace stock 
is, at $21 at furnace. There are two inquiries in the 
irket, each for 10,000 tons of Bessemer for export, 
esumably to Italy. Small lots of basic iron, ranging 
m 200 to 300 tons, have sold at $18.25 at furnace. 
"he new demand for foundry iron is quiet, and there are 
some lots of foundry iron being offered for resale 
account of the molders’ strike. It is figured out that 
or three of the leading steel companies will have to 
both Bessemer and basic before long, and should one 
two large lots of either be closed up, prices would 
y be higher as the supply of both Bessemer and 
is limited. Kittanning furnace at Kittanning, Pa., 
being relined and repaired, will likely be ready for 
t about July 1. W. P. Snyder & Co. have contracted 
ike 5000 tons per month of its output of basic in ex- 
ge for ore, and this will leave 2500 to 3000 tons per 
th to be sold in the open market. We quote Besse- 
on at $21 to $21.50; basic, $18 to $18.25; gray 
ve, $17.75 to $18; malleable Bessemer, $18.50 to $19, 
No. 2 foundry, $18.50 to $19, all at Valley furnace, 
reight rate from furnace for delivery in the Pitts- 

or Cleveland district being 95c. per ton. 
Billets and Sheet Bars.—The supply of semi-finished 
hearth steel, mostly in the form of small ingots, 
s to be increasing, and prices are a trifle easier. A 
ber of the larger steel-casting concerns in the Pitts- 
rh district are selling steel ingots at $40 and 
e per ton, which are being bloomed by outside con- 


M Ma April 12, M 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, vie 191¢ 1916 191 
er Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cent Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, I’gh 2. 5. Se b. 85 1.N0 
Ggalv. sheets, No. 28, I’gh +. 00 Ov 00 >. 4 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.51 50 2.40 
Cut nails Pittsburgh 2.6 ae 2.60 
Fence wire, base, I'gh ; ‘4 ; 
Barb wire, galv I’gh 
Old Material, Per Gross T 
Iron rails, Chicago NO S.O0 x. 00 j 
Iron rails, Philadelphia oe 0.00 0.00 15.00 
Carwheels, Chicago 13.! tO 14.00 7 
Carwheels Philadelphia 17.1 | 0 11 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh Lt.2 i.2 18.00 11 
Heavy steel scrap, Phil I L7 18.00 11.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'g 6.00 16.0 16.50 4 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 6.2 16.2 6.00 
No. 1 ast, Vhiladelphia 17.50 17.50 18.00 
N« cast, Ch’ got net ton) {2 12.7 ; or oOo 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Ov 
Furnace coke, prompt > ae. . : . ‘ 
Furnace coke, future > 4 ‘ > o0 1 ¢ 
Foundry coke, prompt 0 
Foundry coke future ! 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents (Cent Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York ‘Og OO Go OH 2s OO "71.00 
Electrolytic copper, N y s ( ss TH 27.7 1s.7 
Spelter, St. Louis in 17.2 18.7 so 
Spelter New York 1? 17.50 19 00 14 
Lead, St. Louis 71.371 7.3271 7.271 $10 .¢ 
Lead, New York 7.50 7.50 | -7.871 120 
Tir New York yz . { foo i} 
Antimony, Asiatic, N. \¥ " I7.50 $2.00 $0.0 
- plate, 100-Ib. box,?P’gl e508 ‘ my $450 21 


cerns, and considerable quantities of open-hearth steel 
are being secured for the open market in this way. A 
local consumer has bought from a Cleveland. Ohio. in- 
terest 12,000 tons or more of heavy open-hearth slabs to 
be rolled into plates at about $45 per ton, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. The Carbon Steel Company recently purchased 
30,000 tons or more of special analysis billets to be 
rolled at its mills in this city into steel rounds for Italy. 
A local dealer is reported to have been offering in the 
last few days 10,000 tons of 144-in. open-hearth billets, 
and this is presumably Cleveland steel. We note sales 
of 2500 to 3000 tons of soft open-hearth billets for 
prompt delivery at about $45, Pittsburgh. For delivery 
in three to four months, soft open-hearth billets and 
sheet bars have been offered as low as $40, Pittsburgh. 
Mill prices for delivery in two to three months are about 
as follows: Bessemer billets, $45; open-hearth billets, 
$45; Bessemer sheet bars, $45, and open-hearth sheet 
bars, $45, maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown dis- 
trict. We quote forging billets at $69 for sizes up té but 
not including 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25, the 
regular extras being charged for larger sizes and higher 
carbons. Forging billets running above 0.25 and up to 
0.60 carbon take $1 extra. 

Ferroalloys.—New inquiry for ferromanganese for 
spot shipment is quiet and prices are slightly easier. 
Carload lots of 80 per cent domestic are being offered 
for fairly prompt shipment at $350 per ton or less. 
On contracts, with no guarantee as to delivery, English 
80 per cent is still held at $175 per ton, seaboard, but 
any contracts made at this price would mean that de- 
liveries would not be likely before next year. There 
is still a great scarcity in the supply of spiegeleisen, 
20 to 30 per cent being held at about $75 per ton, 
delivered. Ferrosilicon is very firm, the supply being 
shorter than demand, but no changes have been made 
in prices. We quote 50 per cent ferrosilicon at $85 
for lots up to 100 tons, over 100 tons and up to 600 
tons, $84, and over 600 tons, $83 all per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. Prices of Bessemer ferrosilicon for de- 
livery over remainder of the year are now quoted as 
follows, 9 per cent, $32; 10 per cent, $33; 11 per cent, 
$34; 12 per cent, $35; 13 per cent, $36.50; 14 per cent, 
$38.50; 15 per cent $40.50, and 16 per cent, $43. Seven 
per cent silvery for the same delivery is $28.50; 8 per 
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cent, $29; 9 per cent $29.50; 10 per cent $30; 11 per 
cent, $31, and 12 per cent, $32. All these prices are 
f.o.b. at furnace, Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, or 
Ashland, Ky., each of these points having a freight rate 
of $2 per gross ton to Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails —The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, 
the Union Railroad and the Clairton Terminal, all owned 
and operated by the Steel Corporation, have placed 
orders with the Carnegie Steel Company for 15,000 
tons or more of standard section rails, most of these 
being 125-lb., and some 150-lb. The Carnegie Steel 
Company also took 20,000 tons from the Norfolk & 
Western, but its orders since May 1, when the advance 
of $5 per ton on Bessemer and open-hearth rails went 
into effect, have been very light and only for small 
lots. The demand for light rails is still very active, 
running 6000 tons per week or more, and on light rails 
the Carnegie Company is reported to be sold up for 
practically the remainder of this year. We quote light 
rails as follows: 25 to 45-lb. sections, 2.10c.; 16 and 
20 lb., 2.15¢c.; 12 and 14 lb., 2.20c., and 8 and 10 Ib., 
2.25c., in carloads and up to 100 tons. An advance of 
5c. per 100 lb. is charged for less than carloads and 


down to 3 tons, while under 3 tons an additional 
5c. is charged. We quote standard section rails of 
Bessemer stock at 1.47%c., and open-hearth steel, 


1.56%c., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—In spite of the very high prices 
on plain material, the inquiry for new work is active 
and some fairly large jobs have been placed. The 
American Bridge Company has taken 1900 tons for 
additions to buildings of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, and 1850 tons for similar work for the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, both at Akron, Ohio, also 400 tons 
for the Westmoreland Bank Building at Greensburg, 
Pa. The McClintic-Marshall Company has taken 1200 
tons of bridge work for the Western Maryland, 850 
tons for a high school at Portland, Me., and this com- 
pany is low bidder on 1750 tons of structural steel for 
two bridges for the Boston Elevated and the city of 
Boston. The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company has taken 
3000 tons for new steel building for the Struthers Fur- 
nace Company, Struthers, Ohio. The McClintic-Mar- 
shall Company is also reported to have taken 3000 tons 
for the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, Nicetown, 
Pa. We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 2.60c. 
to 2.75c. at mill, for delivery in third and fourth quar- 
ters of this year. Small lots for prompt delivery from 
warehouse stocks are held at about 3.25c. to 3.50c. and 
higher. 

Plates.—New orders for steel cars are very scarce, 
the railroads refusing to pay the high prices quoted 
by the builders. The Pressed Steel Car Company is re- 
ported to have taken 1000 4-wheel gondolas for the 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railroad, and it is ex- 
pected the order will be increased to 1500 cars. The Ital- 
ian Government is still reported to be in the market for 
4000 cars, but this is not confirmed. Sales of fairly 
large lots of plates by Eastern mills are reported on 
the basis of 4c., Pittsburgh. Consumers who must have 
plates promptly are compelled to pay 4c. and higher 
to obtain them. We quote %-in. and heavier plates 
for delivery at convenience of the mill, which would 
mean probably last quarter, at 2.75c. to 2.90c., while for 
shipment in two to three months 3.50c. to 4c. and higher 
are quoted. 


Sheets.—Prices on light black and also on galvan- 
ized sheets are stronger, and two Youngstown mills 
have put their minimum price on No. 28 gage black 
sheets at 3c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Some mills are still 
naming 2.90c., but this seems to be absolute minimum 
of the market. On blue annealed, electrical and deep 
stamping sheets mills have very little to offer for de- 
livery inside of five or six months, and two prominent 
mills are reported sold up for the remainder of the 
year. The supply of semi-finished steel is better, due 
partly to strikes at various plants in the Pittsburgh 
district, and deliveries of sheet bars are being made 
more promptly than for some time. We quote Nos. 9 
and 10 blue annealed sheets at 3c. to 3.25c., the lower 
price being for delivery at convenience of the mill, which 
would probably be in last quarter of this year. We 
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quote No. 28 Bessemer black sheets at 2.90c. to 3c., 
open-hearth, 3c. to 3.10c.; No. 28 galvanized Besse; 
stock, 5c. to 5.10c., and open-hearth, 5.10c. to 5.) 
some mills quoting even higher prices. We quote \ 
22 and 24 black plate, tin mill sizes, H. R. and A., 2.7\\<. 
Nos. 25, 26 and 27, 2.75c.; No. 28, 2.85c.; No. 29, 2.95c., 
and No. 30, 3c. These prices are for carload and lar 
lots, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate.—It is predicted that by July 1, or before 
prices of tin plate for delivery this year will be at least 
$6 per base box. Most mills have actual specifications 
on their books covering their entire output up to Oc. 
tober or later, and the export demand is heavy. A larg 
sale of tin plate for export, involving close to 100,000 
boxes, is said to have been made last week at $5.50, and 
perhaps higher, per base box. Several makers are no! 
quoting on export orders, their obligations being so 
heavy they cannot make deliveries. We now quote 
small lots from stock at $5.25 to $5.50 per base box, and 
for export nothing less than $5.50, and in some cases a 
higher price is quoted. We quote 8-lb. coated ternes at 
$7.75 for 200 lb. and $8 to $8.25 for 214 Ib., all f.o.b. 
maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—We note a contract for 1200 
tons of cold-rolled strip steel made last week for deliv- 
ery in last half of the year at $6 base per 100 lb., and 
also a sale of 20,000 lb. at $7 for delivery at convenience 
of the mill, which would probably be in third quarter. 
The market is very strong at $6 to $6.25 on contracts 
for third quarter and last half of the year and $6.25 to 
$7 on orders for delivery at convenience of the mill, 
which would be in two or three months or longer. Most 
mills have their output sold up through third quarter 
and higher prices are likely. Extras, standard with all 
the mills, were given on page 810 in THE IRON AGE of 
March 30. 


Skelp.—The market remains very firm, with mills 
sold up for five or six months. Prices are nominal, and 
for prompt delivery premiums would be readily paid. 
We quote grooved steel skelp at 2.35c. to 2.40c.; sheared 
steel skelp, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; grooved iron skelp, 2.70c. to 
2.80c., and sheared iron skelp, 3c. to 3.10c., all delivered 
to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 

Railroad Spikes.—While new inquiry is active, rail- 
roads are slow in closing contracts for spikes owing to 
the high prices quoted by the makers. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio is in the market for 15,000 to 20,000 kegs, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio has an inquiry out for an indefi- 
nite amount. Makers of spikes are holding prices 
firmly, being indifferent as to whether the railroads 
place contracts or not, as they can put the steel into 
other products for which there is a heavy demand at 
high prices. We quote: 

Standard railroad spikes, 4% x 9/16 in. and larger, $2.65 
to $2.75: railroad spikes, % and 7/16 in., $2.75 base; railroad 


spikes, % in. and 5/16 in., $3.05 base; boat spikes, $2.80 
base, all per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Rivets.—The demand is still very heavy. A local 
maker has sold three or four carloads for export to 
India and South Africa, and two carloads are reported 
to have been sold for shipment to Japan. Deliveries of 
steel by the mills are still very unsatisfactory and are 
restricting output of rivets to a considerable extent. 
Prices are very firm, and it is said will be higher. For 
immediate shipment and on contracts up to and includ- 
ing Sept. 30, 1916, structural rivets are quoted at $3.75 
and boiler rivets at $3.85 per 100 Ib., base; for fourth 
quarter of 1916, structural rivets are quoted at $4 and 
boiler rivets at $4.10 per 100 lb., base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 30 days net, or one-half of 1 per cent for cash in 
10 days. 

Nuts and Bolts.—It is said one or two makers are 
quoting prices about 10 per cent higher than regular 
discounts and are booking orders. Domestic demand 1: 
heavy and all the makers are back in deliveries 12 to 
15 weeks or longer. Deliveries of steel by the mills are 
still unsatisfactory. The discounts, effective from Apri! 
20, which makers state are for prompt acceptance only, 
are as follows, delivered in lots of 300 Ib. or more where 
the actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 !b.. 
with terms 30 days net or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days. 
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rriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50, 10 and 5 per cent; 
cut thread, 50 and 5; large, 40 and 5. 
hine bolts, h.p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50, 10 and 
cent; small, cut thread, 50 and 10; large, 40, 10 and 5. 
ichine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, small, 50 per cent; large, 
10 
ink bolts, 40, 10 and 5 per cent; bolt ends, with h.p 
10, 10 and 5 per cent; with c.p. nuts, 35 and 10. Rough 
bolts, 20. Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 60. 
orged set screws and tap bolts, 15 per cent. Cut and 
| point set screws, case hardened, 60. Square and hexa- 
ead cap screws, 55. Flat, button, round or fillister head 
rews, 35. 

Nuts, h.p. sq., tapped or blank, $2.90 off list; hex., $2.90 
p.c. and t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.60 off; hex., $3 off: 
finished hex., 60 and 10 per cent; finished and case 

iened, 60 and 10. 
vets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 10 
ent 


Wire Products.—The falling off in the demand for 
arb wire on account of the high prices has allowed 
several makers to book export orders, for which it is 
said they obtained higher prices than for domestic busi- 
ess. The leading interest is reported to have taken 
a contract recently for 30,000 tons or more of barb wire 
for shipment to the Allies. It is claimed that orders 
and specifications taken by the American Steel & Wire 
Company in April were about as large as in March, 
which was a record month. Wire nails and wire prod- 
icts are firmly held, and several mills are quoting $2.60 
on wire nails for fairly prompt delivery. Prices in 
effect from May 1 are as follows: Wire nails, $2.50 per 
keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. 
Plain annealed wire, $2.45 per 100 lb.; galvanized wire, 
$3.15; galvanized barb wire and fence staples, $3.35; 
painted barb wire, $2.65; polished fence staples, $2.65; 
cement coated nails, $2.50, base, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
with freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 
on woven wire fencing are now 61% per cent off list for 
carload lots; 60% per cent for 1000-rod lots and 59% 
per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Shafting.—Some contracts for shafting for delivery 
in third and fourth quarters of this year have been 
made at 15 per cent off, and it is said that on some 
orders for fairly prompt shipment close to base price 
has been paid. All the shafting makers have their out- 
put sold up practically through third quarter and have 
taken contracts for delivery in fourth quarter. For de- 
livery in two to three months 10 per cent off is quoted, 
with the supply very limited. We quote cold-rolled 
shafting at 15 per cent off in carload lots for delivery in 
third and fourth quarters, and 10 per cent off in less 
than carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
point of delivery. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Several large inquiries for 
steel rounds for export are in this market, one said to 
be for 90,000 tons, while a local mill has taken 30,000 
tons for shipment to Italy. The domestic demand for 
iron and steel bars is beyond all precedent, and mills 
are sold up for many months ahead. The leading inter- 
est has its output of steel bars sold up for all of this 
year and has contracts for delivery in first quarter of 
1917. All the mills are far back in deliveries. In spite 
of their enormous output they are not catching up to 
any great extent. We quote steel bars at 2.60c. to 
2.75¢. for delivery at convenience of the mill, while for 
fairly prompt shipment 3c. to 3.25c. is quoted. We 
quote refined iron bars at 2.60c. to 2.75c.; railroad test 
bars, 2.70c. to 2.80c. at mill. These prices are for de- 

very at convenience of the mill, and for fairly prompt 
iipment premiums would be paid. 


Hoops and Bands.—The market on hoops and bands 
fairly prompt delivery is firm at 3c., and sales are 
eported to have been made at a higher price. Mill 
es on hoops are 2.75c. for shipment at convenience 
the mill, which would be in five or six months, and 
teel bands, 2.65¢. to 2.75c. for the same delivery. 


Merchant Steel.—Mills report their output sold up 
igh third quarter, and one maker has only a lim- 
amount to offer for fourth quarter. Prices are 
strong. On small lots for delivery at convenience 
he mill, which would be in four or five months or 

. prices are about as follows: Iron-finished tire, 
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% x 1% in. and larger, 2.35c., base; under % x 1% in., 
2.50c.; planished tire, 2.55c.; channel tire, 4% to % and 
1 in., 2.85c. to 2.95c.; 1% in. and larger, 3.25c.; toe calk, 
2.95¢c. to 3.05c., base; flat sleigh shoe, 2.70c.; concave 
and convex, 2.75c.; cutter shoe, tapered or bent, 3.25c. 
to 3.35¢.; spring steel, 2.95c. to 3.05c.; machinery steel, 
smooth finish, 2.75c. 


Wrought Pipe—An Oklahoma oil interest is in the 
market for 70 miles of 6-in. pipe, on which one mill 
quoted delivery in September and one or two others 
refused to quote, so that it is not likely the order will 
be placed. The demand for merchant pipe and oil coun- 
try goods is enormously heavy, mills being sold up to 
August or later. Prices are very strong and, it is inti- 
mated, will be higher in the near future. One leading 
mill reports that its orders for tubular goods for the 
four months ended April 30 were nearly three times as 
large as in the same period last year. Discounts on 
iron and steel pipe are given on another page. 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand is enormously heavy. 
Most makers of iron and steel tubes are not quoting for 
delivery before fourth quarter, but are doing the best 
they can to take care of their regular customers. Prices 
are strong and are likely to be higher within a short 
time. Discounts on steel and iron tubes are given on 
another page. 


Coke.—The heavy reduction in output of coke and 
the advance in wages of very close to 10 per cent an- 
nounced by the H. C. Frick Coke Company, and prac- 
tically all the independent operators, have had the effect 
of making prices on coke somewhat firmer. There is 
nothing doing in contracts, coke makers believing that 
prices will be better later on, while furnace operators 
are not in a hurry about covering. There is still a 
good deal of question as to what course prices on coke 
will take in view of the large output of by-product coke 
that will come in the market, starting with June. We 
quote furnace coke for prompt shipment at $2 for ordi- 
nary grades, and $2.25 to $2.40 for standard grades. 
On contracts some grades of coke are offered at less 
than $2.50, but standard makes are held at $2.50 to 
$2.75. One leading maker states it would not sell 
under $3. The Connellsville Courier gives the output of 
coke in the Connellsville region for the week ended 
April 29 as about 425,000 net tons, a decrease over the 
previous week of over 26,000 tons. 


Old Material.—There is no change in the local scrap 
market, which continues quiet with prices weak. None 
of the large consumers is in the market, and with em- 
bargoes still on to Brackenridge and Johnstown, deal- 
ers are having trouble to find buyers for scrap that has 
to be moved. Reports are that the Carnegie Steel 
Company will soon be in the market for large quanti- 
ties of heavy steel scrap, also borings and turnings, but 
this is not confirmed and may not be true. The fact 
that this company has not been a buyer of scrap for 
some time is mainly the reason for the severe decline 
in prices. There were no sales of moment during the 
past week. Dealers quote for delivery in the Pitts- 
burgh and near-by districts that take the same rates 
of freight, per gross ton, as follows: 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben- 


ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge, 
Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 
Pittsburgh, delivered ............ $17.25 to $17.50 
No. 1 TOUMEry CORE ..0ccccces weere 216.2580 16.50 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 
PYRG De fei cd eect cin voans 17.50to 17.75 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap. 15.50to 15.75 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends 
f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh 
ro fal died a 13.75to 14.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap... 13.00 to 13.25 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock... LAO to 16.00 
Railroad grate bars ...... Rial a a el 12.50to 12.75 
Low phosphorus melting stock. . . 20.50 
Iron car axles . oa 26.50to 27.00 
Steel car axles ... ; EOOto 26.50 
Locomotive axles, steel ath ; 29.00to 29.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap ..... .. 15.50to 15.75 
Machine shop turnings . a 10.25to 10.50 
Old carwheels ...... Sg 15.00to 15.25 
Cast-iron borings .... ag ‘ 196.25to 10.50 
Sheet DAF COP CMGS. ... cece csccsecces 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wronght scrap ? 19.50to 2000 
Heavy steel axle turnings:....:..... 13.50to 13 75 
Heavy breakable cast scrap. 14.50to 14.75 


*Shipping point 





ce oe 
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CHICAGO, ILL., May 9, 1916. 


The relations between buyer and seller are now 
chiefly concerned with expediting the delivery of past 
due materials. Further buying of steel products is 
limited to filling in requirements and consists largely 
of the customer asking for what he wants and taking 
what a mill may have to offer. Characteristic of this 
miscellaneous activity are sales of from 100 to 200 tons 
of sheets in heavy gages, various sales of plates up to 
300 tons, for prompt and third quarter shipment, small 
lots of rail-steel bars and, what is the exception, a pur- 
chase of a small quantity of structural steel for third 
quarter delivery, the price being 3.50c., Pittsburgh. For 
plates for shipment in July, August and September, 
3.75¢., Pittsburgh, has been paid by one of the largest 
buyers, who was able to secure but one-third of the 
amount desired. The railroads have very largely com- 
pleted their buying program, but there remains some 
inquiry for rails in small lots and for track fastenings 
and there have been some sales, including 6300 tons 
of tie-plates at $50. The inquiry of the Chicago & 
Northwestern for 4000 all-wood box cars is an inter- 
esting side-light upon the steel shortage. Activity in 
connection with pig iron has subsided and, with the 
closing of several thousand tons at the beginning of the 
week, there is left but little inquiry. Iron and steel 
scrap is in no better demand and prices for all grades 
are being steadily scaled downward. 


Pig lron.—The largest purchases of last week were 
of Southern iron, in which connection a basis of $15, 
Birmingham, for iron analyzing 2.25 per cent and ove! 
in silicon, for last half delivery, was established. Sales 
of other Southern iron at even lower prices were made 
by interests holding warrants and speculative iron. 
Offerings of miscellaneous lots of iron, of analyses 
closely approximating standard gradings, are an im 
portant feature of the market and melters are filling 
in, to their own advantage and the postponement of 
contract shipments. Inquiry is again very limited for 
both Northern and Southern iron, but shipments from 
the furnaces are, as a rule, well up to schedule. Users 
of basic iron in the St. Louis district are inquiring fo 
first half iron but as yet have found no favorable re- 
sponse from the furnaces. The local steel-making in- 
terest that has been a factor in the sale of basic is 
unlikely to have any further offerings for the last half 
Prices remain as last quoted. For Lake Superior char 
coal iron we quote delivery prices at Chicago to include 
a freight rate of $1.75. The following quotations are 
for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, except those fo 
Northern foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic iron, 
which are f.o.b. furnace, and do not include a switching 
charge averaging 50c. per ton: 


Lake Superior charco: Nos. 2 to ; 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 1 20.2 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch 20.7 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 +50 
Northern coke foundry, No > 190 O00 
Northern coke foundry, No, 

Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and oft .$19.50 te 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dr nd 2 soft 19.00 to 
Malleable Besseme! 

Basic 19.00 to 19 50 
Low phosphorus 4 OO to ‘6 OF 
Silvery, S per cent 

Bessemer ferrosilicor 10 per 


Rails and Track Supplies.—From traction lines and 
the lesser railroads there are a number of inquiries fo 
rails in small lots and some few sales have been made 
One of the large roads has been endeavoring to extend 
its contracts to cover an additional 20,000 tons, thus 
far without success. There remains to be bought a cor 


siderable quantity of track bolts and spikes but for the 


time being there is little inquiry. A sale of 6300 tons 


of tie-plates at the top price of $50 at the mill was made 
last week. Coincident with the advance in the price of 
rails, the long standing quotation of 1.50c. for angle 


bars was advanced to 2c., base. We have revised our 


quotations as follows: Standard railroad spikes, 2.75c., 
2 F 


base; track bolts with square nuts, 3.25c. to 


base, all in carload lots, Chicago; tie-plates, $50, f.o.b. 
mill, net ton; standard section, Bessemer rails, Chi- 
cago 1.47%c., base; open hearth, 1.564¢c.; light rails, 
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25 to 45 lb., 1.80¢c.; 16 to 20 lb., 1.85c.; 12 Ib., 1.96 
8 lb., 1.95¢.; angle bars, 2¢., Chicago. 


Structural Material._—Of the contracts for fabric 

ed steel reported last week, the largest called for 4) 
tons for Morris & Co., Chicago, taken by the Vierlin. 
Steel Works. The Northwest Steel Company wa 
awarded 230 tons for wireless towers to be erected 
Keyport, Wash., for the Government; the Decaty 
Bridge & Iron Company, 260 tons for the Illinois Stat, 
Normal University building; the American Brid; 
Company, 200 tons for an Oliver Iron Mining Compan) 
shaft at Ironwood, Mich.; the Union Iron Works, 1s) 
tons for a power station at Los Angeles, and the Hofi 
Steel & Equipment Company, 140 tons for steel towers 
for the Government at Cordova, Alaska. With respect 
to new material from mill, the situation is at a stand 
still. An Eastern mill has sold a small quantity fo 
shipment in the third quarter on the basis of 3.50c., 
Pittsburgh. An indication of the status of the car sit 
uation is had in the purchase of 1000 30-ton all wood 
box cars from the American Car & Foundry Company 
by the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, delivery to 
be made this fall. The inquiry was for 4000 cars. Othe 
car inquiry is limited to the 300 underframes for th: 
Rock Island, 300 stock cars for the Illinois Central and 
a like number of box cars for the San Pedro, Los Ai 
geles & Salt Lake City. We quote nominally for co: 
tracts for structural steel from mill 2.689c., Chicago. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of structural steel fre 


obbers’ stoct 3.10¢ 


Plates.—The Baker Iron Works has taken a co! 
tract for 22,000 ft. of riveted steel pipe for Los Angeles, 
which will require 1000 tons of plates. Inquiry fo 
plates in miscellaneous lots for prompt delivery con- 
tinues active, the iron and steel jobbers being conspic 
uous because of their repeated purchases, frequently at 
prices in excess of selling quotations, out of stock. For 
third-quarter delivery as high as 3.75c. has been paid, 
and prompt shipment can scarcely be obtained at any 
thing below 4c., Pittsburgh. We quote for Chicago de- 
livery of plates from mill on contract the nominal price 
of 3.089¢., and for prompt shipment 3.689c. to 4.189c. 


Wi ote or Chicago delivery of plates out of jobbers 


Sheets.—Little or no difficulty is encountered in se 
curing one-pass sheets, and the variations in price are 
indicative of the desire of makers for more of this 
business. While those mills which are dependent upon 
current purchases of sheet bars are unable to sell at 
ess than 3.25c., Pittsburgh, without loss, some quota- 
tions range down to 2.90c. The better demand which 
has prevailed for heavy sheets still continues, and 3c., 
Pittsburgh, for Nos. 9 and 10 appears to be the mit 
imum quotation. We quote for Chicago delivery, blu 
annealed, No. 16 and heavier, 3.089¢c. to 3.189c.; bo» 
innealed, No. 17 and higher, 3.089¢ to 3.189¢.; No. 28 

| 


evalvanized, 5.189c. 


or Cl zo delivery of sheets out of stock, mini- 
s ing on bundles of 25 or more, as follows 
iT inneated Ain No *S black, 3.10¢c. to 3.2% 
Vanized, 5. 40% to 5.5% 


Bars.—Mild-steel bars were reported sold last week 
at 3.50c., Pittsburgh, for prompt shipment, but 3c. can 
be done for ordinary requirements. Such buying of 
bars as is noted is largely for reinforced-concrete con- 
truction. The substitution of high-carbon bars fo! 
mild steel is assuming larger proportions, particular! 
among the implement interests. We quote, mill “hip 


ment, Chicago, as follows: Bar iron, minimum, 2.35c.; 


soft steel bars, 2.689c. nominal on contracts, 3.18c. for 
prompt shipment; hard steel bars, 2.50c. to 2.75c.; 
shafting, in carloads. 20 per cent off; less than car 
loads, 15 per cent off. 


An especial strong demand for shafting out of stock 
We quote store prices for Chicago delivery So 
re 10 bar iro tit reinforcing bars, 3.10 
se wit! ec. extu for twisting in sizes \. in. and over al 
isu rd extras for smaller sizes shafting 10 per cent 
ove 


Rivets and Bolts.—Contracts for bolts and nuts were 
closed last week by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Illinois Central and Santa Fé railroads, while the Rock 
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island will doubtless close this week. Implement buy- 
ng of bolts and nuts is largely completed. Recent 
sales of rivets have been made, in some instances at 
prices as high as 3.75c., but the market generally has 
1ot moved up to this figure. We quote carriage bolts 
ip to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 50-10-5; cut thread, 50-5; 
larger sizes, 40-5; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., rolled 
thread, with hot pressed square nuts, 50-10-10; cut 
thread, 50-10; larger sizes, 40-10-5; gimlet point coach 
screws, 60; hot pressed nuts, square, $2.90 off per 100 
b.; hexagon, $2.90 off. Structural rivets, 4% to 1% in., 
}50c. to 3.75¢c, base, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler 
rivets, 10c¢ additional. 

We quote out of store: Structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler 
ivets, 3.60c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60-10; larger 
sizes, 50-10; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 60-5; larger 


zes, 50 off: hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25, and hexagon, 
‘5 off per 100 Ib., lag screws, 65 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Pending awards, which are expected 
to be made in the current week, include 300 tons at 
Middletown, Ohio, 300 tons of high-pressure pipe at 
Detroit, 500 tons at Elyria, Ohio, and 300 tons at Win- 
terset, Kan. The leading interest will supply 150 tons 
for Mount Horeb, Wis. We quote as follows, per net ton, 
Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., $33.50 to $34; 6 in. and 
larger, $30.50 to $31, with $1 extra for class A water 
pipe and gas pipe. 


Wire Products.—While the slowing up of demand for 
barb wire and fencing from the country districts is in 
part attributed to the high level of prices, the advanc 
ing season is also a factor in curtailing purchases. We 
juote as follows: Plain wire, No. 8 and coarser, base, 
$2.639; wire nails, $2.689; painted barb wire, $2.839; 
galvanized barb wire, $3.539; polished staples, $2.839; 
galvanized staples, $3.539, all Chicago. 


Old Material.—The buying of steel and bundled sheet 
scrap for the mill at Kokomo, Ind., last week, though 
not in quantity sufficient, ordinarily, to call for com- 
ment, was conspicuous in contrast with the uninterested 
attitude of melters in general. Where prices are 
changed from a week ago the change is downward. 
for stove plate there is no demand with a consequent 
pronounced weakness. No. 1 wrought scrap, which had 
been holding steadily at $17.25, has been bought at $17, 
ind the dealers are offering but $16.50. The exception- 
ally low prices at which carwheels are being offered are 
‘ven more extreme now than a week ago. It is stated 
that carwheels have been offered to brokers at $12.35 
per gross ton on track. The market is lacking in the 
ne essential—buying interest on the part of consumers. 
Railroad offerings of scrap include 4500 tons by the Big 
Four, 2000 tons by the Soo, 2200 tons by the Milwaukee, 
1000 tons by the Pere Marquette and 1000 tons by the 
Omaha. We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, Chi- 

igo and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 


follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails . $18.00 to $18.50 
Relaying railg ......:. weeee 19.50to 20.50 
Old carwheels ...... ea «hes gay 13.00 


7.50to 18.00 
8.50to 19.00 
6.00 to 16.50 
6.00 to 16.50 
5.25to 15.75 
1.00 to 11.50 


Old steel rails, rerolling 

Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 

Heavy melting steel scrap ‘ 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 
Shovling steel 

Steel axle turnings 


Per Net Tor 





No. 1 cast scrap ...... ceee 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 
FRCS DO. 6 cnt decree ew oere 
Brake shoes ........ 
‘ailroad malleable 
\gricultural malleable 


angles and splice bars $18.50 to $19.00 
arch bars and transoms --+- 19.75 to 20.25 
Steel angle bars ..... .. 15.50to 16.00 
Iron car axles ..... .. 24.00to 24.50 
Steel car axles .. . 26.50to 27.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought = = ee ee ee 
No. 2 railroad wrought ............ 15.25 to 15.75 
Pipes and flues .... or 12.75 
No, 1 busheling 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 2 busheling 9.75 to 10.25 
COR oe ea 15.25 to 15.75 
Steel Knuckles and couplers 15.50to 16.00 
Steel Sprimge ...... c ... 16.00to 16.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 11.25 to 11.75 
Boiler punchings ees ....+- 14.00to 14.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth 19.50to 20.00 
Machine shop turnings 7.00 to 25 
CASt. OPN. oy ouWngekc uu 7.00 to 50 
a: 


ft ek et et et 
~~ 
i) 
ow 
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Plates continue to be far more active than shapes 
and bars, and because of the higher price they com- 
mand preference is given to their production by mills 
which are not exclusively plate mills. Most of the 
latter are quoting 4.159c., Philadelphia, for deliveries 
at their convenience, although 3.909c. is still quoted 
by one eastern Pennsylvania mill. There is a heavy 
export demand for round-cornered billets in the larger 
sizes, whereas the domestic demand for billets is not 
so urgent as it was. Structural material continues in 
good demand, and prices, of course, are exceedingly 
firm. The rail business subsided to a great extent with 
the end of April. The week has been a quiet one in 
pig iron, which has given the sellers time to recount 
the large orders they have on their books. Quotations 
continue firm. There is a surplus of old material 
everywhere, consequently little interest has been shown 
in it and prices show a tendency to sag. In ferroalloys 
there has not been much doing, and while the report 
persists that spot ferromanganese is easier, it is not 
everywhere accepted. 


Pig Iron.—The market has continued quiet, but the 
condition is not one to incite any uneasiness on the 
part of producers or sellers in view of the large volume 
of orders which will keep furnaces busy for months. 
One interest is so well booked up with orders for 
foundry iron that it is practically oversold and may 
switch a furnace now on basic over to foundry iron. 
The numerous strikes in various parts of the country 
have so far exerted little or no influence in this vicin- 
ity, and the trade here is more concerned with the 
freight embargoes which again have shut New Eng- 
land off from the rest of the world so far as pig 
iron and many other commodities go. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania No. 2 X is firm at $20.50 to $21, Philadelphia, 
with little being done at the top of the range. The 
quotations for other grades are likewise unchanged. 
Quotations for standard brands, delivered in buyer’s 
yards, prompt shipment, range about as follows: 


Eastern Pa., No. 2 X foundry $20.50 to $21.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 plain 20.25 to 20.7! 
Virginia, No. 2 X found: 21.25 
Virginia, No. 2 plain 20.75 
Gray forge .. “ee 19.50 
Basic 20.50 to 21.00 


Standard low phosphorus 4.00 to 35.00 


Iron Ore.—Arrivals at this port in the week ended 
May 6 consisted of 9753 tons from Sweden and 6244 
tons from Spain. That next winter may see a short 
age in the supply of ore is a growing belief, and already 
it is being suggested that consumers should accept 
every shipment offered between now and that time. 


Ferroalloys.—The situation is but little changed, if 
at all. The market is quiet and there is little to indi 
cate any change in prices, although the feeling persists 
that spot 80 per cent ferromanganese is easier. The 
nominal quotation for last quarter is $200, seaboard, 
and for first half, $175. It is reported that July and 
August of domestic manufacture has been quoted at 
$210, and that small quantities of spot have sold for 
$350. On the other hand, $400 and over is quoted for 
spot. Last week arrivals of 80 per cent English ferro 
manganese at this port totaled 998 tons. Contract 50 
per cent ferrosilicon is unchanged at $83 to $85, Pitts- 
burgh, according to quantity. Spot is scarce and com- 
manding a premium of at least $7 per ton. Bessemer 
ferrosilicon is quoted at $36.44, Philadelphia, for 10 
per cent and $37.44 for 11 per cent. 


Plates —Makers of plates are being deluged with 
specifications and some of them will be unable to fulfill 
their commitments. So eager are some consumers for 
material that they are offering substantial premiums 
for deliveries in two and three months. One maker re- 
ports that some second quarter contracts are already 
exhausted, and that he has no desire to make new ones. 
The demand is miscellaneous, with the railroads 
specifying heavily for their locomotive and car require- 
ments. The larger mills are quoting 4c., Pittsburgh, or 
4.159c., Philadelphia, as their minimum, but one 
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maker’s minimum is 3.75c., Pittsburgh, or 3.909c., 
Philadelphia, delivery in eight to ten weeks. 

Steel Rails.—Following the large purchases an- 
nounced at the end of April, demand has tapered off, 
but there is still some live inquiry before the trade. 

Bars.—There is no change in the steel-bar situa- 
tion. The mills are not seeking new business, and the 
nominal quotation is 2.909c., Philadelphia. The makers 
of iron bars quote 2.659c., Philadelphia, carload lots. 

Structural Material—The miscellaneous demand for 
structural shapes continues to tax the mills, one of 
which quotes a minimum of 3.159c., Philadelphia. An- 
other mill, which is avoiding fresh bookings, quotes 
3.50¢c., Pittsburgh, or 3.659c., Philadelphia. The ques- 
tion is asked—why sell shapes at 3c., when plates com- 
mand 4c.? Philadelphia jobbers quote 3.35c., f.o.b., 
Philadelphia, for shapes from stock, and many of them 
are short of material. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
made inquiry for about a dozen bridges. 

Billets.—Inquiry is heavy for round-cornered billets 
for export, and particularly for large sizes. Domestic 
consumers are well covered by contracts, and new busi- 
ness from that direction is not so urgent as it was. 
Open-hearth rerolling billets are unchanged at $50 to 
$55, and forging billets at $65 to $70. 

Sheets.—The specifications for sheets are unlessened 
in volume. No. 10 blue annealed is quoted at 3.909c. to 
4.159c., Philadelphia. 

Coke.—Furnace coke is rather firmly held at about 
$3 per net ton at oven fer contract, and $2.25 to $2.50 
for spot, the latter prices almost being subject to daily 
changes. Contract foundry ranges from $3.65 to $3.75 
per net ton at oven, and spot at $3.50 to $3.75. Some 
of the larger producers continue out of the market. 
Freight rates from the principal producing districts 
are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, 
and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—There is no market for turnings, and 
in fact there is but little interest in any grade of scrap. 
Cast borings are weaker. It is everywhere admitted 
that an overabundance of material is available. Some 
low phosphorus crop ends for early delivery have 
sold at $24. Quotations for delivery in buyers’ yards 
in this district, covering eastern Pennsylvania, and 
taking freight rates from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, 
are as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $17.00 to $17.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling...... ccesss SEO aoe 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 22.50to 23.25 
ee ee, OS ic iio. 0.0 wc wale ie wae .. 26.00 to 27.00 
Cid SPOR MEIGS. 6 cee one - ...- 28.00to 29.00 
ee SPOR PIS gcc x oe ee -++++- 20.00 to 20.50 
ey Anh nn ede Wale ee eB 17.00 to 17.50 


No. 1 railroad wrought 

Wrought-iron pipe ; 
ee eS eer 
Bundled sheets 


00 to 


23.00 to 23.50 
4 
5.00 to 


5.00 to 


2 
1 1 
1 1 
eae 6. See 1 15. 

No. 2 busheling : 5 Ait ctaneate ce . 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings ....... .++-- 10.00to 10.50 
Cet DOTS. 6.6025 pan ae 10.00 to 10.50 
Pee: 2 SE a ee ss 17.50 to 18.00 
Grate bars, railroad 13.50to 14.00 
Se Re er 13.50to 14.00 
Railroad malleable: .........66. 14.50to 15.00 





Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 10, 1916.—(By Wire.) 

Pig Iron.—A near-by consumer has bought a round 
tonnage of Southern basic for shipment in the last 
quarter of this year and through the first part of next 
year. It is reported that this order was about equally 
divided between two Southern producers. Foundry iron 
has been sold in small lots for this year’s shipment, but 
only a comparatively limited amount has been pur- 
chased for the first half of 1917. Southern No. 2 foun- 
dry is quoted at $15, Birmingham basis, for second quar- 
ter shipment and at $15.50 for last half. Some busi- 
ness at $15 has been booked for deliveries extending to 
Jan. 1. A few orders have been taken at $16, Birming- 
ham, for the first half, but $15.50 can be done on a few 
brands. Northern iron is firm at $19, Ironton, for this 
year’s shipment, but some resale iron is still on the 
market below this figure. Present prompt shipment 
quotations for both Northern and Southern iron are 
said to be obtainable on first half contracts. Open in- 
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quiries are scarce, but a central Ohio firm is expecte: 
to close this week for 1200 tons of mixed Northern and 
Southern foundry for first half delivery. An Indiana 
firm will also take 500 tons of Southern iron. Lake Su 
perior charcoal iron has been in better demand, and 
1000 tons was sold to an Indiana melter and 500 tons 
to an Ohio consumer, both for first half shipment and 
at present market quotations. The Ohio silvery irons 
are quiet, and $29 at furnace is still the price men 
tioned, but it has not been firmly established. Based 
on freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and $1.2: 
from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows 


Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft.$18.40 to $18.90 


Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 17.90to 18.40 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry........ 17.40 to 17.90 
Southern No. 4 foundry............ 16.90 to 17.40 
tg ee ae es ee 16.40 to 16.90 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon..... 28.26to 28.76 
Southern Gnio COMMS; NO Dicsaccccacactvctiidess 21.26 
Bowtie Cee Cele Tee: - 2 ks ida deb eas ecres 20.26 
Southern Obie COMO, NNO S.i ccs cccanvacecnewe 19.76 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer......... 20.26 
ee POOR: ova so ek daa heb 2 eS ee 20.26 
Lake Superior charcoal .......... . 21.20to 22.20 
Standard Southern carwheel........ 25.40 to 25.90 


(By Mail) 

Finished Material.—The warehouse price on wire 
nails has been advanced generally to $2.75 per keg, base, 
and on barb wire to $3.60 per 100 lb. Local jobbers 
are having no trouble now in filling orders from re- 
tailers, but those who have no large stocks on hand 
are somewhat apprehensive as to getting prompt ship- 
ments later on old contracts. The demand for different 
kinds of wire goods, such as netting, screen doors, etc., 
is very good. Reinforcing concrete bars are also wanted 
and the present prices have not cut down this branch 
of the business to any considerable extent. The larger 
sized structural shapes are scarce, and beams and chan- 
nels from stock bring very good prices. We quote 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets from jobbers’ stock at 
3.50c.; plates, 3.50c.; small structural shapes, 3.20c. 
The mill price of No. 28 galvanized sheets is 5.15c. to 
5.20c., Cincinnati or Newport, Ky., and No. 28 black 
sheets from 3.15c. to 3.25c. Railroad track material is 
slow. 


Coke.—Furnace coke is very quiet and no large con- 
tracts have been made in this territory recently. The 
cessation of activities by a number of furnaces that 
have blown out for relining has cut off the demand for 
prompt furnace coke. Prices are unchanged and we 
quote Connellsville 48-hr. coke around $2.25 to $2.50 
per net ton at oven; Wise County and Pocahontas fur- 
nace grades are approximately 25c. per ton above these 
figures. Foundry coke is also slow, few sales for either 
prompt or future shipments having been made recently. 
Connellsville, Wise County and Pocahontas 72-hr. coke 
is quoted at $3.50 to $3.75 per ton at oven, but New 
River foundry coke is held around $4 to $4.25. 


Old Material—The market is dragging and prices 
on all kinds of scrap are soft. Some small reductions 
have been made. Contracts are limited, while offerings 
are heavy. The minimum figures given below repre- 
sent what dealers are willing to pay for delivery in 
their yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the 
maximum quotations are dealers’ prices, f.o.b. at yards. 





Per Gross Ton 


SUNGICR Sheet SGLAD Go. ccs viedo tweeve $12.00 to $12.50 
Ce WOE TU ooo 6 inv akleewas cree 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up........ 21.25 to 21.75 
Rerolling steel rails ee aoa eeksas eel 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap .......... 14.25 to 14.75 
Steel rails for melting ...........+. 13.50to 14.00 


Per Net Ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought ......«...... $13.50 to $14.00 
ey er res ere rT rere 5.75 to 6.25 
ee: TCM: 5. sb lleserna oa = wens 5.75 to 6.25 
Ratiroad cast SCTAP .. cis. siveseveees 11.25to 11.75 
NGO: 1 MmeChiery OCLAM «0.0. ca0dec 13.00 to 13.50 
Burnt scrap i hb aioe hehe lat eee eee 8.25to 8.75 
ROO hk o.ca &4.dp awe 19.75 to 20.25 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 17.25 to 17.75 
yf. eee ea re 9.75 to 10.25 
Malleable and steel scrap.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap.... 8.75 to 9.25 


The Tropenas Converter Company has discontinued 
its office at 50 Church Street, New York, and hereafter 
all business will be transacted from its main office at 
2243 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 9, 1916. 


in Ore.—There was less iron ore on Lake Erie 
May 1 than on the same date since 1907. The 
t just reported was 3,311,399 tons, as compared 
897,721 tons on May 1, 1915. Estimates made 
the year indicated that ore stockpiles would be 
d close to 3,000,000 tons on May 1. Of the total 
\pri! shipments of 1,658,411 gross tons from the upper 
al orts, 409,373 tons was received at Lake Erie 
norts and 289,824 tons at Lake Michigan and other 
most of that shipped in the last few days of 
nonth not having reached port. It is probable that 
the May movement will break all records for the month. 
We quote prices as follows, delivered lower lake ports: 
Old range Bessemer, $4.45; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.20; 
id range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, 
Pig lron—The market is extremely dull. Foun- 
iries in this territory are showing no disposition to buy 
ron for next year’s delivery at prevailing prices, and 
there have been practically no recent sales for that ship- 
ment. Sellers are not making efforts to book orders for 
next year, although the recent price concessions in the 
Buffalo territory for first-half delivery indicated that 
furnaces there were willing to take on some tonnage 
and for first half at lower than current prices for a 
backlog. Shipments are heavy, being equal to or in 
excess of production, and reports indicate stocks in 
most furnace yards have become quite low. Prices on 
foundry grades in Cleveland are unchanged, one seller 
still quoting $18.50 for No. 2 for out-of-town shipment. 
Southern iron is inactive, with prices unchanged at $15 
for early shipment, and $15.50 for contracts through 
the last half and the first half of next year. Corrigan, 
McKinney & Co. expect to light their new No. 3 stack 
in Cleveland to-morrow. At present this firm is con- 
suming the entire output of two stacks in its steel 
plant, and with the blowing in of its No. 4 stack during 
the summer will be in the same position in the market 
as it was before the starting up of its steel plant, in 
that it will dispose of the output of two of its furnaces 
in the market. We quote, delivered Cleveland, as 
follows: 


Beommemne i. ixdbecedsancacens ease $21.95 to $22.45 
GAG... i Ware Ohi Ee nk eee whe bas 19.00 to 19.30 
Northern No. 2 foundry............- 19.30to 19.80 
Southern No. 2 foundry............. 19.00 to 19.50 
Gray fO0G8 i 03. <sdakdcaden 2c Oelat etalarers 18.75 
Jackson Co. silvery, 8 ner cent silicon........ 30.62 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace.......... 32.00 


Coke.-—The market is very quiet, and prices on 
foundry grades are not as firm as they have been. 
Shipments are now good, and there is practically no 
call for foundry coke for prompt shipment. We quote 
Standard Connellsville foundry coke at $3.25 to $3.50 
per net ton, at oven, for prompt shipment and contract. 
Connellsville furnace coke is held at $2 to $2.25, at 
oven, for early shipment. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The new demand is only 
moderate, but mill agencies report they could book a 
great deal of tonnage in contracts were they able to 
take on additional business. Some inquiry has come 
out for bar contracts for first half of next year on which 
mills have declined to quote prices. Manufacturers in 
this territory are figuring on a number of inquiries for 
high explosive shells in 6, 6% and 8 in. sizes, mostly 
English specifications, and have inquiries out for ap- 
proximately 35,000 tons or more of shell steel for vari- 
us deliveries, but it is not known if any of these shell 

rders have actually been placed. The demand for 

es continues active, quotations ranging from 3.50c. 
‘.\0c., Pittsburgh, for early shipment. New demands 
tructural material are not active. The American 

ize Company has taken 1500 tons for a plant ex- 
for the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 

‘ new plant to be erected by the Grant Motor Car 

any, Cleveland, will require 400 tons. There is a 

demand for shafting, which is very scarce for 

delivery, and buyers are depending largely on 
ouse stocks. Shafting sales from warehouses are 
made at as high as 20 and 25 per cent plus. 


Diat 
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Sheets continue fairly active with little change in prices. 
We quote sheets at 3c. to 3.25c., Ohio mill, for No. 28 
black; 2.90c. to 3c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 4.90c. 
to 5.25c. for No. 28 galvanized. Prices on hard steel 
bars are irregular. One mill is reported to be placing 
contracts for last half at about 2.50c. delivered. The 
Interstate Iron & Steel Company will start up its 
new rerolling mill at Marion, Ohio, May 15. Iron bars 
are quoted at 2.50c., Pittsburgh. We quote warehouse 


> 


prices at 3.25c. for steel bars and structural material, 
3.65¢. for plates and 3.20c. for iron bars. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Jobbers have large stocks 
of bolts and nuts, and are making sales at prices lower 
than the present manufacturers’ prices, and in addition 
are able to make prompt deliveries. There is a mod- 
erate volume of contracts for third quarter, and some 
makers are covering jobbers with contracts for that 
delivery. Some additional contracts for boiler rivets 
are being placed for third and fourth quarters, those 
for the latter delivery being on the basis of 4.10c., 
Pittsburgh. For third quarter delivery we quote struc- 
tural rivets at 3.75c., Pittsburgh, and boiler rivets at 
3.85c. for carload lots. Bolt and nut discounts are as 
follows: 


Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller or shorter, 
rolled thread, 50, 10 and 5: cut thread, 50 and 5: larger or 
longer, 40 and 5: machine bolts with h. p. nuts, % x 4 in., 
smaller and shorter, rolled thread, 50, 10 and 10: cut thread, 
50 and 10; larger and longer, 40, 10 and 5: lag bolts. gimiet 
or cone point, 60; square h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $2.90 off 
the list; hexagon, h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $2.90 off; c. p 
c. and t. square nuts, blank or tapped, $2.60; hexagon nuts, 


all sizes, $3 off: cold pressed semi-finished hexagon nuts, 
all sizes, 60 and 10 

Old Material.—The market continues dull, and fur- 
ther declines in prices are noted on several grades. 
Prices have now sagged to such an extent that dealers 
feel they are not likely to go lower at present, and are 
offering little material except that on track. A local 
mill has taken on some heavy melting steel at $16.50, 
and a Massillon mill is reported to have purchased 2000 
or 3000 tons at $17.50. For Youngstown delivery heavy 
steel scrap is quoted at $17 and $17.25. The New York 
Central Railroad is reported to have sold its heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap from its Lake Shore division last week 
to a Buffalo mill at about $18 delivered. The Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railroad sold a round lot of steel axles 
at $28.15, Toledo. for export. An embargo has been 
declared against the Upson Nut Company. We quote, 
f.o.b. Clevelaad, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Old steel rails .. $16.00 to $16.25 
1 


Old iron rails caedwaeead d ; 9.00 
Sees GE QROON- o6n en 4 oe 0.0 . 28.00to 29.00 
Heavy melting steel .... 16.25 to 16.50 
Old carwheels ........... ; .. 13.50to 13.75 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over ia 22.50 
Agricultural malleable ..... 14.0%to 14.25 
Railroad malleable ..... ‘ 17.00 to 17.25 
Steel axle turnings ... i 123 00to 13 25 
Light bundled sheet scrap. 13.00to 13.25 
Per Net Ton 
Iron car axles..... Sia $23.00 to $24.00 
Cast borings .... ; ee ; aa ; ‘ 7.A0 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings 7.50 
No. 1 busheling .. cea 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 17.00to 17.50 
5 Se Ae ae 14.00to 14.25 
Railroad grate bars 11.75 to 12.00 
Stove plate .... 11.25to 11.50 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., May &, 1916. 

Pig Iron.—Some increase of activity is noted in 
buying and sales included one of 2000 tons of No. 2 
and No. 3 Southern foundry with delivery for the first 
half of 1917, 500 tons of No. 3 Southern for last half 
of 1916, 700 tons of No. 2 Southern and 300 tons of 
No. 3 Southern foundry; also 500 tons of No. 2 North- 
ern foundry. Prices are firm, but show no change from 
last quotations. 

Coke.—Business was altogether in very small lots 
for immediate needs at prices above the general mar- 


ket. By-product coke, of local and nearby production, 
is quoted in parallel with Connellsville coke. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There has been an increas- 
ing tendency to draw on warehouse stocks as a result 
of the deferred deliveries on contracts. Fabricators 
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have filled their yards as far as contracts will permit, 
but not finding their supplies broad enough to meet 
requirements are paying the higher warehouse prices. 
Specifications against contracts for track fastenings 
are ahead of allotments under the contracts. For ma- 
terial out of warehouse we quote as follows: Soft steel 
bars, 3.15c.; iron bars, 3.10c.; structural material, 3.15c.; 
tank plates, 3.55c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.45c.; 
No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 3.30c.; No. 28 
galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 5.60c. 


) 
) 
> 
, 


Old Material.—Scrap has firmed up considerably. 
Though embargoes at mills are still in force, their 
stocks are reaching a point where additional scrap will 
shortly be needed. Inquiry for relaying rails is still 
very active, with supplies very hard to get. Railroad 
lists put out during the week include 5000 tons from 
the Southern, 1200 tons from the Vandalia, 4000 tons 
from the Big Four, 2500 tons from the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 500 tons from the Mobile 
& Ohio and 200 tons from the Kansas City Southern. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, St. 
Louis industrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails $17.00 to $17.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling 17.00 to 17.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 16.50 to 17.00 


Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 
ject to inspection .. 22.00to 23.00 
Old carwheels ; : 12.75to 13.25 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 
scrap Bk l »0 to 15.7 
Heavy shoveling steel 13.25to 13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 15.25 to 15.50 
3undled sheet scrap 9.00 to 450 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angle bars $16.00 to $16.50 
Steel angle bars 13.50 to 14.00 
Iron car axles 22.50to 24.00 
Steel car axles 25.50to 26.00 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 19.25 to 19.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought 16.00 to 16.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought 15.50 to 15.75 
Railroad springs 14.75 to 15.00 
Steel couplers and knuckle 125to 14.50 
Locomotive tires, 42 in ind over, 
smooth inside 18.75 to 19.2 
No. 1 dealers’ forge 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast borings s.00 to R95 
No. 1 busheling 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and ring 125 to 7 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap 1° 00 te 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast rap 100 to 9.50 
Railroad malleable 11 yh te 4.7 
Agricultural malleabl 10.25to 10.7 
Pipes and flues 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad sheet and tank crap 9 75to 190.2 
Railroad grate bars +00 to 4g »0 
Machine shop turnings t 7 
Birmi am 
irmingh 
3IRMINGHAM, ALA., May 8, 1916. 


Pig lron.—One furnace interest has sold several lots 
aggregating 1500 tons for prompt shipment, and lap 
ping over into the second quarter at $15.50, the largest 
transaction being around 500 tons. For strictly prompt 
shipment $15 is the one price and no makers are selling 
under that figure, resale offerings not appearing to 
have affected them. Stocks are reported as remaining 
about stationary in spite of the record-breaking April 
production, with its increase of 85,000 tons over April, 
1915. One of the largest producers of foundry is some- 
what an exception to the prevailing easing off, its sales 
being around its make. One lot of 5000 tons of mixed 
grades for Northwestern delivery for second half 
brought $15.50. It is known that warrant iron has been 
offered under the market, but, in spite of that, com- 
paratively little resale business is reported. The mat- 
ter of caring for storage, if the metal is not used at 
once, figures in transactions. The cash basis also has 
to do with slowness in this movement. However, it is 
a fact that Eastern holders of warrants have offered a 
fair tonnage at $14.50. Plans for the utilization of the 
long idle Trussville stack, in connection with concen- 
trated ore and the manufacture of by-products, are 
under consideration by two interests. Other parties 
have had reports made on the condition of the William- 
son furnace in Birmingham, with an idea of making 
ferromanganese. Nothing of a definite nature has de- 
veloped in either connection. Local officials of the Ala- 
bama and Gulf States companies join Charles M. 
Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Company, in dis- 
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countenancing rumors 6f the absorption of the { two 
by the last-named concern. Both these Alaban, cop. 
cerns have been operated with marked success sine 
their reorganization under James Bowron for the Gy}; 
States and H. W. Coffin and W. E. Leake for tho Aja. 
bama. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birm eham 


district furnaces, as follows: 


No. 1 foundry and soft... ~ os - $15.50 to $1 


ED SE ST SE WE As bees Sake eerie 15.00 to 
Da GT nota he ay = aaacmie eo 14.50 to 
No. 4 foundry ..... os , cucenn, See 14 
Ca TOE cao oars aces ‘ : ‘ .. 14.00to 1 
BOE | AiPaci nace gia x's 600 Sk cae 15.00 to 


a. 
CEE. oc Sk a cn ee be bl aahin ees . 22.50 to 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The leading maker reports only ap 
ordinary aggregate of new business. Anothe) pipe 
company has received a number of orders from Texas. 
Nebraska, Iowa and other Western States and reports 
a generally active buying movement, which, although 
not marked by large specifications, is of good volume 
A. H. Campbell and others have completed the organ} 
zation with $75,000 capital, of the National Pipe & 
Foundry Company at Gadsden, which will build a sani- 
tary pipe shop. Two makers name $29 and $26 as the 
prices per net ton for 4-in. and 6-in. and upward, f.o.b 
shops, but one other quotes $28 and $25. One dollar 
is to be added for gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths. 

Coal and Coke.—Not much is to be said about coal, 
which is better in the prospect than in present. Coke 
seems likely to remain strong for some time at the pre- 
vailing quotations of $4.25 to $4.50 per net ton, f.o] 
oven, for handpicked beehive foundry, with furnace 
coke at $3.25 to $3.50. The disappearance of foreign 
coke in coast markets has been quite a stimulus to the 
Birmingham product. The Sloss-Sheffield will repair 
the Sayre Mining Company’s beehive plant, which it has 
leased, and then resume operations. 

Old Material—The market has been easing off in 
several particulars, but wrought-iron and steel scrap 
remain active, with prices well maintained. Difficulty 
has been encountered in securing cars for shipments to 
Ohio and other foundry centers, which use much Bir- 
mingham material. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b 
Birmingham district yards, as follows: 





Old steel axles $18.00 to $19.00 
Old steel rails 12.00 to 12.50 
No steel scrap 11.25 to 11.75 
No. 1 wrought scrap 14.50to 15.90 
No. 1 cast scrap 11.00 to 11.50 
Heavy cast scrap 950to 10.01 
Stoveplate and light . 10.00to 105 

Old carwheels 12.00 to 12.50 
Tran irwheels 10.59 to 11.00 


New York 


NEw YORK, May 10, 1916 

Pig Iron.—It has been one of the quietest weeks o! 
the year. Local pig-iron offices have probably 5000 t 
7500 tons of inquiry before them, probably more tha! 
half of it in lots under 500 tons. In a number of i 
stances sales have been made for delivery in the firs! 
quarter and first half of 1917 at prices below thos 
asked for the second half of this year. A Pennsylvania 
furnace, for example, has sold at $18.50 for 1917 de 
livery, whereas it has been asking $19 for this yea! 


Some Buffalo furnaces in the recent buying mov 
ment went as low as $18.50 on No. 2 X iron, thoug! 


$19 to $19.50 has been considered the general range 

that district. Charcoal iron has been figuring to 

somewhat greater extent than usual in the purchases 
of the year, a number of foundries making 
calling for strength or special density having take" 
charcoal iron for 10 to 15 per cent of their mixtures. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad restored its embargo ©! 
April 30 against New England railroads. The Lehigh 
Valley and Erie took similar action. The D., L. & W 
has embargoed shipments to New England via Hol: 
ken, but is open to New England points except Wate! 
bury, Hartford and Torrington via Poughkeepsie 
bridge. The situation has been aggravated by th 
strike of tugboat engineers in New York harbor. Th¢ 
labor situation at some furnaces is indicated by thé 
fact that quotations are appearing on unbroken pi! 
iron. We quote at tidewater for early delivery: No. ! 


casting 
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iry, $21 to $21.25; No. 2 X, $20.50 to $20.75; No. 2 
, $20.25 to $20.50; Southern iron at tidewater, 
75 to $21 for No. 1 and $20.25 to $20.50 for No. 2 
iry and No. 2 soft. 


Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is very 
t, with both spot and contract demand iess than in 
y weeks. Sales of a few lots of 80 per cent alloy 
100 are noted, as well as of some lower content ma- 
il at the rate of $5.60 per unit. It is believed that 
irgent demand could be satisfied at less than $400. 
While a few small sales are made for delivery in the first 
f of 1917 at $175, seaboard, this demand is apparently 
irly satisfied. There are still no inquiries for ma- 
al for delivery beyond July 1, 1917, though British 
makers are willing to sell thus far ahead. Some stand- 
id British alloy has been sold at $210, seaboard, for 
last half of this year, and more is available at that 
figure as well as at $200, seaboard, for last quarter. 
ither shipments of Cuban manganese ore are ex- 
pected to arrive here very soon. Spiegeleisen is quiet 
it $60 to $65, furnace, for last half. The demand for 
) per cent ferrosilicon is insistent, but the supply is 
ibundant. Consumers under contract at $83 to $85, 
Pittsburgh, are being fairly well taken care of, and 
ne small lots have sold from $90 to $100 for early 
ery. 


Structural Material.—While well occupied for three 
onths, fabricators are actively canvassing for work, 
hich fact may be taken as a sign of diminishing pros- 

pects for the future. Railroad offerings continue active. 
[fhe Pennsylvania, for example, is in the market for 
500 tons additional bridge work, and has closed for 
1800 tons, awarded to the Phoenix Bridge Company. 
The New York subway work mentioned last week is, of 
ourse, a factor. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Com- 
pany is expected shortly to close for the 3500 tons for 
the ordnance shops at Nicetown, Philadelphia, and for 
perhaps 500 tons for machine shops for the Worth 
plant at Coatesville. Loft and similar buildings con- 
tinue active, with 700 tons for a Bing & Bing building 
ed with the Passaic Structural Steel Company, and 
s00-ton apartment for Klein & Jackson, Madison 
enue and Seventy-second Street, and the Carpenter 
ipartment, Park Avenue and Sixty-second Street, 1500 
up for figures. The Evergreen telephone ex- 
hange, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, 350 tons, is a new offer- 
ng, while the Lev-Gar Structural Company is to erect 
1100-ton Southern New England Telephone build 
New Haven. Other steel structures include the 
st. Thomas School, Brooklyn, 350 tons, and a bridge 
the New Haven, 200 tons. Plain material in a num- 
weeks brings 2.70c. to 3c., Pittsburgh, and we 
te mill shipments at 2.769c. to 3.169¢c., New York. 
epending on urgency of delivery. From store an at 
tive lot may be obtained at 3.25c., New York, but 
high as 3.50¢., New York, is regularly obtained. 


Steel Plates.—Though large lots, chiefly for export, 
pressing on the makers, only small lots receive 
sideration for anything like early delivery. The 
tude of the mills is thus that demand is going to con- 
so long that no advantage is to be gained by 
x up capacity on large contracts. Round lots of 
{ at 3.50c., Pittsburgh, for third quarter have been 
ised. The price is now firm at 4.169c., New York, 
delivery in third quarter, and little below 3c. Pitts- 
rh, or 3.169¢., New York, for any delivery. Out of 
plates are 4.25c. to 4.50c., New York, not all of 
varehouses making the advance of May 2. 


lron and Steel Bars.—With greater frequency than 
obtained in recent months one hears of offerings 
mills of steel bars, and one case of a sale of 1000 
of Bessemer bars to a jobber is claimed at 3.50c., 
tsburgh, for delivery in two to five months. It ap- 
s that the agricultural implement makers are now 
covered for the last half and apparently at about 
per ton. Many other manufacturing consumers are 


yet unprotected, at least for the last quarter, and 
fact works, of course, for the strength for market 
es. Demand for bar iron shows no let up, and 
iiries continue for material for first half of 1917, 
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chiefly for track accessories. For oll shipments of 
steel bars we quote 2.769c. to 2.919¢c. New York, for de- 
ferred delivery, and about 3.169c., New York, for prompt 
delivery, except from warehouse, which asks 3.25¢. to 
3.50c., New York, for iron and steel bars. Mill ship 
ments of iron bars are strong at 2.669c., New York. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Municipal lettings are disappoint- 
ingly few. The city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will open 
bids May 18 on about 2000 tons. Private buying, how- 
ever, appears to be making up to a great extent for the 
slackness in purchases by municipalities, as the de- 
mand is continuously good. Prices are well main- 
tained. Carload lots of 6-in., class B and heavier, are 
quoted at $30.50 per net ton, tidewater, class A and 
gas pipe taking an extra of $1 per ton. 


Old Material.—Old steel axles and relaying rails 
are in active demand, but other classes of old material 
are neglected and weak. The Pittsburgh demand on 
Eastern sources of supply has subsided, and prices of 
heavy melting steel scrap at Pittsburgh are now about 
on a level with prices in eastern Pennsylvania. Brokers 
are paying about as follows to local dealers and pro 
ducers, per gross ton, New York: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap (rail 

road or equivalent) : Slo to 31 0 
Heavy steel scrap (Eastern Pa. speci 

cations) . 14.75 to 15.00 
Relaying rails 7.50 
Rerolling rails 16.75 to 17.2 
Iron car axles 26.50to 27.00 
Steel car axles (for domestic use) 28.00 to 28.50 
Steel car axles (for export) S$1L.00to 32.00 


l 
No. 1 railroad wrought '150to 22.00 
x 


Wrought-iron track scrap 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 vard wrought, short 15.25 to 15.50 
Light iron 6.00 to 6.50 
Cast borings (clean) 8.25 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings 8.25 ta 8.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 8.00 to 8.25 
Wrought pipe 12.00to 12.50 
Old carwheels 16.00 to 16.50 
Malleable cast (railroad) 12.75 to 13.2 


Cast scrap is quiet. Quotations to consumers are 
unchanged as follows, per gross ton, New York: 


No. 1 cast (machinery) $1 10 to $18.00 
No. 2 cast (heavy) 16.00 to 16.50 
I 
1 


Stove plate 2 00to 12.50 
" OO to 12058 


Locomotive grate bars 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 9, 1916. 


Pig lron.—There has been no general buying the 
past week, although a portion of the unfilled inquiry 
has been taken. Only small orders are now coming in. 
Statistically, the market is strong and growing strong- 
er. The top notch of blast-furnace production has been 
reached here, and makers are sold up practically solidly 
for a considerable period ahead, providing the labor 
situation permits the operation of melters’ plants to 
normal capacity. Many small foundries are increasing 
their output—in some instances, from 200 to 600 per 
cent over ordinary times, with a proportionate increase 
in the ordering of pig iron, which offsets to some ex- 
tent the lull in large buying. While one of the large 
selling interests has shaded prices on some grades, in a 
few instances, others are firm. We quote as follows, 
for current and last half delivery, f.o.b. furnace, Buf- 


falo: 
No. 1 foundry . $s] »0 to $20.00 
No. 2 X foundry iS 00 to 19.50 
No. 2 plain 18.75 to 19.00 
No. 3 foundry 18.75 to 19.00 
; 


Gray forge Oto 19.00 


Malleable H0to 26.00 
jasic 50to 20.00 
Jessemer 271.00to 22.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Little new business is be- 
ing booked as mills are in such filled up condition that 
only small amounts of material can be rolled beyond 
contracts already placed for 1916. Inquiries for wire 
rods have been quite heavy, but mills are able to 
accept only small orders even at the advanced prices. 
Tin plate also shows a heavy demand at the new price 
of $5.50 per base box. The John W. Cowper Company, 
this city, has the general contract for the erection of 





me 
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seven additional buildings at the plant of the Schoell- 
kopf Aniline & Chemical Works, taking 2500 tons of 
structural steel and a considerable quantity of concrete 
reinforcing bars. The steel contracts have not yet been 
sublet. The Buffalo Structural Steel Company has the 
contract for the steel for two elevators to be erected 
on the Buffalo River by the Monarch Engineering 
Company, each taking about 200 tons. The Corrugated 
Bar Company, Buffalo, has the concrete reinforcing 
bars for these structures—about 500 tons. The Buf- 
falo Structural Steel Company also has contracts for 
steel for two buildings, each taking about 100 tons, and 
150 tons for plant addition for the Union Carbide Com- 
pany, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Old Material.—The price for heavy melting steel, 
which went up, temporarily, last week, has fallen back. 
Low phosporus steel also shows a drop, and the prices 
of a number of other commodities have softened. The 
demand has not kept pace with production, which is 
very large, and only small sales have been made in any 
line. Dealers believe the present inactivity will be of 
short duration and are not disposed to sell more than 
small lots at the lower prices now current. We quote 
dealers’ asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 


Heavy melting steel $17.00 to $17.50 
Low phosphorus steel ‘ 20.00to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 

ee 6 ws ws 16.00to 16.50 
Old steel axles 24.00to 24.50 
Old iron axles 24.00to 24.50 
Old carwheels oe 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad malleable 15.50to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Heavy axle turnings ... . 12.00 to 12.50 
Clean cast borings : ; 9.25 to 9.75 
Old iron rails eee 18.00to 18.50 
Locomotive grate bars 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate (net ton) 11.50to 12.00 
Wrought pipe ; 14.00 to 14.50 
Bundled sheet scrap 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 busheling 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 busheling.. 11.50to 12.00 
Bundled tin scray 15.00to 15.50 


British Steel Market 


American Manufacturers Much Behind on Ship- 
ments—Exports Curtailed 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, May 10, 1916. 


The Cleveland pig-iron shortage is very acute. Ex- 
port business is curtailed, permits being temporarily 
withheld. Hematite iron is scarce at 140s. Iron-ore 
freights are easier and tin plates are strong at 36s. 
Works are not eager for new business. Steel from 
America is much in arrears in arriving. Quotations 
are unchanged as follows: 


Tin plates, coke, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 
36s. 

Cleveland pig-iron warrants, 86s. 6d 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, 

Hematite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, about 

Sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at 
ley, £12 10s. 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £18 5s 

Ferromanganese, £35, nominal. 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.if., £29 


108 Ib., f.0o.b. Wales 


export f.o.b. Liverpool, £19 15s 
140s 
works in Swansea 


Val- 


The Quigley Furnace Specialties Company, Inc., 26 
Cortlandt Street, New York, has been formed to manu- 
facture and deal in materials, equipment and appliances 
for the improvement of furnace construction and opera- 
tion, including high temperature furnace cements, in- 
sulating brick, automatic fuel oil valves, burners for 
oil, gas and powdered coal, temperature and draft re- 
cording and controlling systems, instruments for gas 
analysis, etc. The engineering and contracting depart- 
ment will furnish plans for installations utilizing any 
fuel and will prepare comparative statements of operat- 
ing costs for various fuels. W. S. Quigley, who has 
long been connected with powdered fuel and other fur- 
nace construction, is president of the company; H. A. 
Kimber, vice-president, and J. H. McPadden, secretary. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 


NEw YorRK, May 10, 191) 


The stock market continues quite sensitiv: 
changes in the international situation. Fluctuatio: 
the past week have been sharp, with the var 


aspects of Mexican developments as well as the i 
change of notes with Germany. On the whole, | 
ever, the tendency has been upward whenever i: 
national affairs have promised a satisfactory oute 
The range of prices on active iron and industrial st; 
from Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this wee} 
was as follows: 


Allis-Chal., com.. 24%- 27% Ry. Steel Spring, 
Allis-Chal., pref. 754%4- 79% ee ee 37% 
Am. Can, com... 52%4- 58 Ry. Steel Spring, 
Am. Can, pref ; .-109 ee 951, 
Am. Car & Fdy., Republic, com. .. 44 - 4 
com wid-in . 56 62% Republic, pref. ..107%-108y 
Am. Car & Fdy., Sloss, com. ..... 51 - §7 
PGE. ie sb tieee 116 Pipe, com. ... . 19%- 20 
Am. Loco., com.. 64%- 71% Pine, Pref. ..... “nh 
Am. Loco., pref..101 -101% U. S. Steel, com.. 801%4- 84y 
Am. Steel Fdries. 494- 55% U. S. Steel, pref..115 -116% 
Bald. Loco., com. 8314- 901% Westing. Elec... 55%- 61% 
Bald. Loco., pref 107% Am. Rad., com..... 394 
eth. Steel, com.440 -464 Am. Ship, com... 42 - 434% 
sgeth. Steel, pref.......135 Am. Ship, pref..... 
Cane (di 1:35 ORGEs 2005s S& Chic. Pneu. Tool. 72 76% 
Colorado Fuel... 39%4- 43 Cambria Steel... 81 - 81% 
Deere & Co., pref. 921%4- 93% Lake Sup. Corp... 9%4- 10\ 
Gen. Electric....162 166% Pa. Steel, com.... : 95 
Gt. No. Ore Pa. Steel, pref... 98 - 99 
Cert i dots a a WOrweee .« éis0 55 10%- 10% 
Int. Harv. of N. J., Cruc. Steel, com.. 73 - 83% 
com 0 bee ewae Cruc. Steel, pref.112 -114% 
Int. Harv. Corp.., Harb-Walk. Refrac., 
GOR. <a6 seas 70 - 70% COO... ii weneen 84 - 854% 
Lackawanna Stl. 64 - 714% Harb-Walk. Refrac., 
Nat. En. & Stm., A LB iv ee 
com cohen ew a See oe La Belle Iron, 
Nat. En. & Stm., com. ........+ 51 - 53% 
pref cee eee ee La Belle Iron, 
N. Y. Air Brake.125%-136 EOE. aicas o4 128 -128% 
Pressed Stl., com, 43 - 47% Driggs-Seabury .135 -141 
Pressed Stl., pref......101 Midvale Steel.... 59 - 61% 
Dividends 


The American Radiator Company, regular quarterly, 1% 
per cent on the preferred stock, payable May 15, and 4 per 
cent on the common stock, payable June 30. 

The American Smelting & Refining Company, regular 
quarterly, 1% per cent on the preferred stock, payable June 
!, and 1 per cent regular and \% per cent extra on the com- 
mon stock, payable June 15. 

The Cambria Steel 
cent, payable May 15. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, regular quarterly, 1% 
per cent on the preferred stock, payable May 15, and 1% per 
cent on the common stock, payable June 20. 

The Pratt & Whitney Company, regular quarterly, 1% 
per cent on the preferred stock, payable May 15. 

The Studebaker Corporation, regular quarterly, 1% per 
cent on the preferred stock, payable June 1 and 1% per 
cent regular, and 1 ‘yer cent extra, on the common stock, 
payable June 1 


Compan’, regular quarterly, 144 per 


New War Record in German Pig Iron 


Germany’s pig-iron output for February, 1916, was 
1,033,683 metric tons, against 1,078,368 tons in Janu- 
ary. The daily rate was 35,644 tons, which is the 
highest since the war started. The February output 
was made up as follows: Foundry iron, 150,533 tons; 
Bessemer iron, 12,207 tons; Thomas or basic iron, 666,- 
417 tons; steel-making iron and spiegeleisen, 184,603 
tons; puddle iron, 19,923 tons. In February, 1915, the 
production was 803,623 tons, or 28,701 tons per day. 

Shipments of the German Steel Works Union in 
February were 282,269 metric tons, against 285,784 tons 
in January. The average for last year was 270,510 
tons. The February shipments were made up of 74,491 
tons of semi-finished steel, 141,076 tons of railroad ma- 
terial and 66,702 tons of shapes. 


The American Steel & Wire Company has discon- 
tinued the manufacture of shafting, which has been 
one of the products of its Newburgh works, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The company does not make hot rolled 
bars in large sizes for shafting, and these are now ex- 
tremely hard to obtain. It will not discontinue the 
manufacture of screw stock, which is an important 
product of its Newburgh works. 
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finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


reight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, effective 
April 10, 1916, per 100 lb.: New York, 16.9c.; 
adelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 18.9c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; 
eland, 10.5¢.; Cincinnati, 15.8¢c.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; 
‘ago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; 
Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9c.; Denver, 68.6c.; New 
Orleans, 30.7¢c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 
on plates, structural shapes, iron and steel bars, 
pipe and boiler tubes, tin plate, nails, spikes and wire. 
The foregoing rates to the Pacific coast are by rail only. 
Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, \% in. 
thick and over, and zees 3 in. and over, 2.50c. to 2.75c. 
Extras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 


Cents per Ib. 


1. peseat GUO IS ORs 6 ide wie an ke eee e ae keane 10 
ens GUe Ae. es 6+ aaecaceces eee bere eeweee 10 
Angles over 6 in., on one or both legs.......... 10 
Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs less than \% in. 
thick, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909..... .70 
Tees, structural sizes (except elevator, handrail, 
car truck and conductor rail) ......ccccccccces .05 
Channels and tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 
bar. CPG, ete... Bc OSU s Sac cevovsssias .20to .80 
Deck beams and bulb angleS......ccccccccceces 30 
HanGetis SO Wecikvcdide kehbhowet 0k0 bs te eeaeoe -75 
Cutting to lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive. .25 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive. .50 
Cutting: to: emt. WN 2 Bei osc acx cere nnwesa 1.55 


No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
in. wide, 2.75c. to 4c., base, net cash, 30 days. Follow- 
ing are stipulations prescribed by manufacturers: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manu- 
facturers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated 
Feb. 6, 1903, or equivalent, 4 in. and over on thinnest edge, 
100 in. wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, 
are base. 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per sa. 
ft., are considered \%-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide 
must be ordered \% in. thick on edge or not less than 11 Ib. 
per sq. ft., to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered 
less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3/16 in. 
take the price of 3/16 in. 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gage 
or weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of 
the Association of American Steel Manufacturers. 


Extras Cents per Ib. 
Gages under \% in. to and including 3/16 in.... .10 
Gages under 3/16 in. to and including No. 8.... .15 
Gages under No. 8 to and including No. 9....... .25 
Gages under No. 9 to and including No. 10...... .30 
Gages under No. 10 to and including No. 12..... .40 
Sketches (including straight taper plates), 3 ft. 

OP eer te eT 10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.... .20 
Boiler and flange steel ..........20-eeeeereecess 10 
“A B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel........ .20 
Still bottosn sOOG) . oo vc cesieneavesscceagesccece 30 
Paria GROG sk ke 0 4c. e ee atracnesceceweaegaenss .40 
Locomotive firebox steel .........-eeeeeeeecees 50 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive...... .05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive...... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive...... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive...... .25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive...... .50 
Widths over 130 Im... .... ence eecesseecrseecee 1.00 


Cutting to lengths under 3 ft. to 2 ft., inclusive. .25 
Cutting to lengths under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inclusive. .50 
Cutting to lengths under 1 ft........-.-+0-006- 1.55 


No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. 
and over. 

Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods, 
$60, nominally. 
' Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers, effective May 1: 
Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., terms 60 days or 2 
per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 
$2.45; galvanized, $3.15. Galvanized barb wire and 
staples, $3.35; painted, $2.65. Wire nails, $2.50. Gal- 
vanized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over base 
price; shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base price. 
Woven wire fencing, 61% per cent off list for carloads, 
ye for 1000-rod lots, 59% off for less than 1000- 
rod lots. 

The following table gives the price per 100 Ib. to re- 
tail merchants on fence wire in less than carloads, with 
‘ne extras added to the base price: 


Plain Wire, per 100 Ib. 


os Oto9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
ealed ....$2.50 $2.55 $2.60 $2.65 $2.80 $2.90 $3.00 $3.10 
vanized 3.40 3.45 3.50 3.55 3.60 3.75 4.10 4.20 


Wrought Pipe—The following are the jobbers’ car- 

ad discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 

m April 21, 1916, on black and galvanized steel and 
pipe, all full weight. 
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Butt Weld 

Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 
%, 4% and % 63 30% % and \ o2 19 
as 67 1614 % 53 20 
% to 3 70 50% ly ' 57 33 
% to 1\& 60 38 

Lap Wwe ld 
Ss. , 65 15% 1\% 18 26 
2% to 6.. 240): 48k, lly 54 33 
7 to 12 oa ae 44%, 2 5 34 
13 and 14 53% 2% to 4 57 37 
CC 51 i tl, to 6 57 37 
7 to 12 6 36 
Reamed and Drifted 

1 to 3, butt . 68 {84 % to 1%, butt 5 2 
2, lap .... 63 13k, 1%, lap 43 20 
2% to 6, lap 66 4614 1%, lap 49 27 
2, lap 50 28 
2% to 4, lap 52 s1 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
%, 4% and % . 59 35% %, % and % 2 29 
acacia c~ 1514 oy i 38 
% to ll, 68 igh, % to 1% 61 40 

eto3 69 50% 

Lap Weld, extra strong. plain ends 
Sin. 63 44%5 ) 1% 50 28 
2% to 4 66 47% 1 ) +4 
4% to 6 65 451, 2 7 37 
7 to 8 61 4014 2% to 4 9 40 
9 to 12 ’ 56 351% 4% to 6 58 39 
7 to 8 2 33 
9 to 12 47 28 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
Ms 55 38% a. 44 26 
% to 1% 58 41% | % to 1% 47 29 
2 to 2% .. 60 43% 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

ace kites 55 33% | 1% . ‘4 25 
2% to 4 57 40% Be caawe 44 25 
i114 to 6 56 39% 2% to 4... 46 30 
7 to 8 51 301% | 4% to 6.... 45 29 
To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 


allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets, 
of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent cash discount ‘n 10 days from 
date of invoice: 

Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per lb 
2.95 to 3.20 
3.00 to 3.25 
. . 3.05 to 3.30 
3.10 to 3.35 
. 3.20 to 3.45 
For open-hearth 


oe ma fy Pr 

Nos, 9 to 10... 

Nos. 11 and 12... 

Nos. 13 and 14... jualin 

Fe Rey EE Dd 0 050.4 neon ee ee en 

Above prices are for Bessemer stock 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


ea” a 2.70 to 2.80 

Nos. 22 and 24.... 2.75 to 2.85 

Pee ae en acca vetoes ec teeenane 2.80 to 2.90 

Be KM aos o Réda aba . 2.85 to 2.95 

Pk ee -<cck he Oe ane aoe ares 2.90 to 3.00 
? 


No. 29 
No. 30 
Above prices are 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged 


.2.95 to 3.05 
3.15 to 3.25 
For open-hearth 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 


© 


Nos. 10 and 11... 00 to 4.25 
Dee. Bm oe saabees 10 to 4.35 
Nos. and 14. 10 to 4.35 

4! 


4 
4 
13 4 
Nos. 15 and 16. xt ae ean eocacta cas one 
Nos. 17 to 21 5 ae hanes a ats 7 .4.35 to 4.60 
22 4 
5 4 
4 


Nos and 24 55 to 4.80 
POO, me Oe BOs sc ve acs Meese dc wi .70 to 4.95 
PO: De so ce wo oe Betas oh bee ee 85 to 5.10 


No. 28 ... rr ~er err ; 5.00 to 5.25 

ee ab ae a< . 5.15 to 5.40 

Above prices are For open-hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap-welded 
steel tubes and standard charcoal-iron tubes, effective 
from April 15, 1916, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 
. ok Te iwnateemstens 35 1% in : - 
1% and 2 in 47 1% and 2 in beteersee 
BUe We. a eee we Oh ase easier 44 | 2% in. as pan od ae 
2% and 2% in.... ; 50 | 2% and 2% in ys ae 
3 and 3% in... ry .55 OS BRE Ch! Mba cick assis nenee 
3% to 4% in....... ..+-56 | 3% to 4% In od'Sia bik a oe 
§ and 6 in..... ‘enn 49 5 and 6 in..... er, 
TOP Bet Ow thieweces .46 7 to 13 in 2 a ahs 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices 

1%. in., over 18 ft.,.and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 
net extra. 


2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra 
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Metal Markets 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivers 


SSUMeueeancecatneseeccseey 
SVOUEUN DUNE ROGHOEDEEO POETS 





Copper, New York Tin, —Lead Spelte 

Electro- New New St New St 

May Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 

3 29.00 28.50 51.50 7.50 7.37% 17.50 17.25 

4. 29.00 28.50 51.00 7.50 7 ky 17.50 17.2 

5. 29.00 28.50 5O.25 7.50 7 % 17.37! 17.12 

in ..29.00 2PS.50 7.50 7.371 We 17.00 

7 i 1 


* 2 00 IR On 50.00 1.50 


9 29 00 re aK 19.75 7 ( 1.a0% 17.00 16 


New YorRK, May 10, 1916. 


Copper is dull but firm. Tin is weaker with very 
little demand. Lead is unchanged and quiet but steady. 
Spelter is neglected and prices have declined. Anti- 
mony is lower with demand very slack. 


New York 


Copper.—A peculiar feature of present conditions in 
this market is that some sellers state that buyers are 
in need of prompt and nearby metal, while on the con- 
trary other sellers report an inability to dispose of any 
whatever. Some producers report a fair domestic busi- 
ness having been done, while others insist there is 
nothing being sold. These flat contradictory reports 
render the market hard to judge. Very little business 
has been transacted outside of some sales of arsenical 
Lake copper in which a fair movement is reported. But 
in electrolytic and in all grades of Lake no business 
has been done and the entire market is dull and unin- 
teresting. Rumors of large prospective foreign orders 
pending do not materialize and the conviction is grow- 
ing that it may be only gossip. Brass rods and discs 
are reported easier with comparatively few inquiries 
for rods. Electrolytic copper for far future delivery, 
such as from September on, is probably obtainable at 
28.75c., while prompt metal is 30.50c., New York, but 
nominal. Lake copper for September is quoted at 29c. 
to 29.50c. The London quotation for electrolytic has 
gone to £153 10s. as against £145 a week ago. Exports 
of copper to May 9 inclusive were 3396 tons. 

Tin.—The market is very quiet. Last Friday a fair 
business was reported, but it was not large, amounting 
to about 200 to 250 tons. On the same day there was 
a big demand for futures, but since then dullness has 
prevailed. It is believed that consumers have fair 
stocks on hand, rendering it unnecessary to buy either 
spot or future material. The arrivals amount to 1020 
tons, with 4000 tons afloat. Spot tin a week ago was 
as high as 51.50c., but yesterday it had declined to 
19.75¢., with no demand. 

Lead.—There has been no change since last week, 
the market continuing dull and only drifting. It needs 
new life. Sellers are apparently restless, but not ready 
to cut prices. The metal is still obtainable at 7.50c., 
New York, and 7.37'%c., St. Louis. Weakness is re- 
ported at St. Louis, a sale of 100 tons there at 7.32%c. 
being reported last week. But buyers deem it unwise 
to bid 7.25c., St. Louis, unless prepared to absorb it. 
Resale metal is also understood to be available from 
some consumers well stocked. There is no buying. Ex- 
ports to May 10 were 397 tons. 

Spelter.—This market is also dull and weak. A 
lack of demand from the brass producers is in evi 
dence as well as only fitful buying by the galvanizers. 
The metal is lower for early delivery, being obtainable 
at 17c., New York, and 16.75c., St. Louis. May spelter 
is quoted at 17.50c. to 17c., New York, with June at 
16.25c., July at about 15.75c., and last quarter at about 
18c. to 13.50c. A little better inquiry was reported yes- 
terday, but not much interest in general is detected 
Spelter exports to May 10 amounted to 1937 tons. 

Antimony.—Large arrivals and no demand have 
‘aused the price to decline and rendered the market 
dull. Spot Chinese and Japanese grades can now be 
obtained at 35c., duty paid. 

Aluminum.—The market is still 58c. to 60c. for 
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No. 1 virgin aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent pure. H: 
Russian buying is reported, however. 

Old Metals.—The market is firm on copper and } 
scrap, with a good inquiry. Dealers’ selling price: 
as follows: 

Cents per ll} 


Copper, heavy and crucible... .......27.00 to 28.; 
Copper, heavy and wire............. 26.00 to 27.0 
Copper, light and bottoms.... ...23.00 to 24.' 
PRE, DOES £46 varisn ot aed ar bases 16.00 to 16 
TO See Kade ara neee nee .. -13.50 to 14.6 
Heavy machine composition.......... 20.00 to 21.0 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings........ 16.00 to 16.5) 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.17.00 to 18./ 
Lead, heavy é-o6 obs © O60 OS 0's 40 On ewe me Bn 6 
6 


Lead, tea 


Zit 13.00 to 14 


Chicago 


May 8.—While the copper market has held steadil) 
with a good volume of buying, slight recessions wer 
the rule in the prices of other metals. We quote 
Casting copper, 28c. to 28.50c.; Lake copper, 30c. t 
30.25¢.; tin, carloads, 5lc., and small lots, 53c.; lead 


7.35¢.; spelter, 17c.; sheet zinc, 25.50c.; Cookson’s 
antimony, 50c.; other grades, 38c. On old metals we 
quote buying prices for less than carload lots as fo 
lows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 23.50c.; copper bot 
toms, 21.50c.; copper clips, 22¢.; red brass, 18.50: 

yellow brass, 14c.; lead pipe, 6.25c.; zine, 13c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 30c.; tinfoil, 35c.; block tin pipe, 40c. 


St. Louis 


May 8.—Non-ferrous metals have, for the most part 
been rather easy during the week, closing to-day as fo 
lows: Lead, 7.65c.; spelter, 19.50c.; tin, 54¢c.; lake cop 
per, 3lc.; electrolytic copper, 30.50c.; antimony, 42: 
In the Joplin ore district zinc blende continued firm, 
with the basis range from $85 to $115 per ton, with on 
sale reported at $116. The average for the week of all 
grades was $97. Calamine was in fair demand at 
$70 to $80, with the average for the week $71. Lead 
ore was weaker and ranged from $96 to $97, with the 
average for the week $96. On miscellaneous scrap 
metals we quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: 
Light brass, 10c.; heavy yellow brass, 13.50c.; heavy 
red brass and light copper, 15.50c.; heavy copper and 
copper wire, 19c.; lead, 5.50c.; tea lead, 3.50¢.; zinc, 
10c.; pewter, 24c.; tinfoil, 35c. 


Important Addition to a Buffalo Color Plant 


The Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, In 
Buffalo, N. Y., has purchased several acres adjoining 
its present plant, already one of the largest color-mak 
ing factories in the United States, and let the gen 
eral contract to the John W. Cowper Company, Buf- 
falo, for the erection of seven large buildings. The 
new construction will comprise five manufacturing 
buildings, a power plant and storage warehouse. There 
will be two acid manufacturing buildings, each 100 x 
250 ft., three stories and basement, of brick and steel; 
three color buildings, each 100 x 168 ft., three stories 
and basement, brick and steel; warehouse, 76 x 400 ft., 
four stories and basement, reinforced concrete; power 
house, 200 x 250 ft., including boiler plant and re- 
frigerating plant, equipped with engines, turbines, etc., 
to develop 3000 hp. The total amount of the contract 
placed with the Cowper Company is about $1,000,000. 
This great expansion of color-making facilities is 
brought about by the heavy demand for commercial 
dyes and color. 


Another Month of Enormous Foreign Trade 


The Department of Commerce, through the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, reports a record- 
breaking movement of merchandise for the month of 
March. The exports of merchandise in that month 
reached a total volume of $409,850,425, while simila! 
imports were valued at $213,589,785. Both sides of the 
trade movement were considerably in excess of any- 
thing previously attained. The total of exports and 
imports of course constituted a new record in our for 
eign trade. The excess of exports over imports in thé 
month of March was not so great as in some previous 
months, but it was nevertheless very heavy, amounting 








<| 260,640. The excess of exports for the nine 
ended March 31, 1916, was $1,491,260,514, 
$717,464,226 in the corresponding period of 
more than double. 


Expansion of Buffalo Wire Works 


fhe Buffalo Wire Works Company (formerly Schee- 
ns), 316-326 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y., is moving its 
vire work department to Nos. 290-294 Terrace, 
if Genesee Street, in the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Buffalo Meter Company. It is a brick build- 
ing. 6) x 70 ft., five stories, and gives an additional 
foor space of 25,000 sq. ft. The machinery for manu- 
facturing wire work of all descriptions, such as window 
guards, desk and counter railings, elevator cabs, tool 
inclosures, fencing, wire signs, ornamental 
nels, grilles, wickets, folding gates, lockers, etc., will 
he removed to this new plant, practically doubling the 
company’s capacity to manufacture these articles. The 
emoval of the department from its old quarters en- 
bles the weaving department to be increased. These 
largements have been necessitated by the constantly 
rrowing demand for Buffalo wire products. Since open- 
the Philadelphia branch, at 11 South Seventh 
Street, last fall; the company has been compelled to 
crease its quarters there also, taking on three ad- 
tional floors at No. 9, giving an additional 10,000 sq. 
f floor space on which to carry a still larger stock 

f Buffalo wire products. 


pa 


Heavy Lake Ore Shipments in April 
lron-ore shipments from the Lake Superior region 
\pril were on an unusual scale, as shown by the 

following table, which is in gross tons: 


April, April, 

1915 1916 
scunaba ‘ 419,307 398,214 
Marquette 4,438 53,258 
Ashland $3,949 147,852 
Superior $7,175 211,340 
| itl 174,989 538,281 
Harbors 143,974 309,466 

Tota : HZ, 832 1,658,411 
erst 1,154,579 


[he increase’ of 1,154,579 tons is 229.16 per cent, 
which augurs well for a record-breaking tonnage in 1916. 
While the Duluth and Superior percentage of the total 
s about the same as last year, the Escanaba contribu- 

much larger, due to the breaking of the ice at 
port last month, being 24 per cent in April this 
igainst only 9.8 per cent last year. 


A Lake Erie Ore Dock to Be Enlarged 


lt is announced that the Pittsburgh & Conneaut 
Uock Company, a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
ration, will build a new dock at Conneaut, Ohio, 
-io0 ft. long and 1015 ft. wide, on the site of the pres- 
‘one. The dock will be of conerete and steel con- 
tion and it is planned to equip it with eight ore 
nloading machines and two 700-ft. conveyor bridges. 
will have a storage capacity of 8,800,000 tons of 
nd will provide space for four ships at one time. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, another sub- 
of the Steel Corporation, is building a four 
railroad system from the present dock to a point 
les from the city and is enlarging its ore storage 
It is stated that the construction of the dock 

egin about June 1, 


i 


Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, 
neld its annual meeting on Tuesday, May 9, at 
tel Astor, New York, re-elected officers as fol- 
George Mitchell, Pittston, Pa., president; Lewis 
. Joliet, IIL, first vice-president; Joseph L. An- 
Taunton, Mass., second vice-president; William 

a: wyer, Detroit, Mich., treasurer; Robert W. Sloan, 

ton, Pa., secretary. A testimonial of $4,000 was 

R ' President Mitchell for the able manner in which 
onducted the affairs of the association. 


VW 
"i 


Roane Iron Company has been repairing its No. 
e at Rockwood, Tenn., and expects to blow it in 


eK. 
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Again the Steel Corporation's Largest Order Book 


Again the largest unfilled tonnage at the close of 
any previous month in the history of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation was shown by the monthly’ report reveal- 
ing a tonnage of 9,829,551 tons on the books April 30, 
1916. This is an increase of 498,550 tons over the un- 
filled orders at the close of March, 9,331,001 tons, which 
was the second consecutive record month. The follow 
ing table shows the unfilled tonnage for each month, 
beginning Dec. 31, 1912: 


April 30, 1916 9 S29,551 Juiv 31, 19 so 
March 31, 1916 9,331,001 June 30, 1914 1,032,857 
Feb. 29, 1916 S, 568,968 May 31, 1914 +, 998,160 
Jan. 31, 1916 7,922,767 April 30, 1914 277,068 
Dee. 31, 1915 7.806.220 March 31, 1914 1,653,82: 
Nov. 30, 1915 7,189,489 Feb. 28, 1914 026,440 
Oct. 31, 1915 6,165.4 Jan, 31, 1914 1,613,680 
Sept. 30, 1915 »,o17,618 Dec 41, 1913 282,108 
Aug. 31, 1915 4908.4 Nov. 30, 1913 1,396,347 
July 31, 1915 1,928 ‘ Oct. 31, 1913 1,513,767 
June 30, 1915 $678,196 Sept. 30, 1913 », 003,785 
May 1, 1915 1,264,595 Aug. 31, 1913 », 223,468 
April 30, 1915 4,162,244 July 31, 1913 ». 399,356 
March 31, 1915 j 74% lune 30, 1913 »,8$07,317 
Feb. 28, 191 1.345.377 May 31, 1913 6,324,322 
Jan. 31, 1915 4,248,571 April 30, 1913 6,978,762 
Dec. 31, 1914 ,N36.64 March 31, 1913 7,468,956 
Nov. 30, 1914 5324.59 Feb. 28, 1913 7,656,714 
Oct. 31, 1914 $461,097 Jan. 31, 1913 7,827,368 
Sept. 30, 1914 LTNT HE 1 de 31, 1912 32,164 
Aug. 31, 1914 $213 


New Georgia Shipbuilding Plant 


The Brunswick Marine Construction Company has 
been incorporated for the purpose of establishing a 
shipbuilding plant at Brunswick, Ga. The principals 
in the company are George W. Hinckley, secretary and 
treasurer of the Apex Equipment Company, New’ York 
City; W. U. Taylor, New York City, a lawyer who has 
long been identified with marine interests; L. J: Nilson, 
Baltimore, an experienced Swedish shipbuilder, son of 
a shipbuilder now operating a plant in Sweden; Albert 
Fendig and C. G. Huggins, of Brunswick. E. L. Hug 
gins, New York City, an experienced naval architect, 
will assist Mr. Nilson in operating the plant. The 
company will at first build wooden vessels, but it ts 
the intention ultimately to equip for building steel 
steamships of all kinds. Operations will start with 
the construction of four 2000-ton sailing vessels of the 
five-mast type, each equipped with engines of 750 hp. 
for auxiliary use. These vessels are to be rushed te 
completion, so as to be put in service while the demand 
for bottoms is so great and ocean freight rates are so 
remunerative. 


Railroad Car Buying 


The Pressed Steel Car Company has now closed for 
1000 cars for the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Railroad, 
500 more being placed in the last week. The Chicago 
& Northwestern has placed 1000 wood box cars with 
the American Car & Foundry Company, this represent 
ing a change from original design to minimize the 
amount of steel. The Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has bought 200 hopper cars from the Western 
Car & Foundry Company and 88 anode cars from the 
Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Company. 

The more active inquiries include 100 to 300 auto 
mobile cars for the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
and 65 storage battery cars for the New York Railway 
Company. The Norfolk Southern is to build 250 freight 
cars in its own shops, and the Seaboard is m the mar- 
ket for 50 caboose cars and 15 express cars. 


New Mill Records at South Chicago 


The pace at which the steel mills are operating is 
resulting in a succession of new production records. 
No. 2 open-hearth department at South works, Illinois 
Steel Company, with fourteen 50-ton furnaces, made 
75,140 tons of steel in March, which is within 2000 
tons of the best previous record of a like number of 
100-ton furnaces. At the finishing mills new records 
were made as follows: No. 1 blooming mill, 51,314 tons, 
as compared with the previous record of 49,858 tons; 
No. 1 structural mill, 39,529 tons against 31,978 tons; 
No. 2 blooming mill, 24,891 tons, as against 22,759 tons, 
and No. 2 structural! mill, 19,178 tons, as against 16,141 


tons. 
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STRIKES AND WAGE ADVANCES 


Pittsburgh Troubles Diminishing 


The strike of employees of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company at East Pittsburgh practically ended 
on Tuesday, May 9, when there was a rush of strikers 
to enter the plants as soon as the gates were opened. 
President E. M. Herr told the strikers’ committee on 
Monday that unless all employees were in their places 
the next morning they would lose the benefits accruing 
under the company’s compensation and pension sys- 
tem. The strike, which was called April 22, was to 
enforce an 8-hr. day, and, according to the company, 
cost the workmen $1,397,500 in wages. Work also was 
resumed at the plants of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Pittsburgh Meter Company, Westinghouse 
Machine Company, and Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany and R. D. Nuttall Company. No concessions have 
been made to the men in any of the Westinghouse 
plants. 

The strike at the Woods Run and McKees Rocks 
works of the Pressed Steel Car Company in Pittsburgh 
has not ended, but the number of men at work at each 
plant is steadily growing larger. J. B. Rider, the gen- 
eral manager of both plants, states that he has been 
unable to find out just what the men want, as they do 
not seem to be a unit, each committee visiting him 
having different demands to make. The advances asked 
range all the way from 10 to 50 per cent for the same 
kind of work. The company states it is paying the 
highest wage rates it can possibly pay under present 
conditions, and the granting of an 8-hr. day to its 
machinists is absolutely impossible. 

The employees in the works of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America at New Kensington, Pa., are still strik- 
ing, the men demanding an 8-hr. day with the same rate 
of pay as for 10 hrs. Only a small part of the em- 
ployees are at work, and the trouble may not be set- 
tled for some time. 

The labor trouble at the plant of the West Penn 
Steel Company, Brackenridge, Pa., was ended May 4, 
the company having rearranged its wage scales, effect- 
ive from May 1. Employees were given advances 
ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. 

The plate mill of the Cambria Steel Cempany at 
its Franklin works, Johnstown, Pa., was closed last 
week, the men demanding a large advance in wages, 
which the company refused to grant. 

Effective Monday, May 8, the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, subsidiary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, advanced the wages of its miners and coke 
workers an average of nearly 5 per cent, following 
a previous advance made by this company which went 
into effect Feb. 1. This advance in wages affects 
about 18,000 men employed by that company alone. 

Daily press reports printed in regard to labor 
troubles in the Beaver Valley have been exaggerated. 
Manufacturing concerns in New Brighton and Beaver 
Falls have been affected very little so far, and reports 
that the plant of the Union Drawn Steel Company had 
closed down entirely on account of a strike are incor- 
rect. A few of its machinists are out on strike, but the 
operations of the plant have not been seriously af- 
fected. 

About 200 machinists employed in shops at Brad- 
ford, Pa., went on strike last week, employers refusing 
their demand of an 8-hr. day and a wage increase of 
from 37% cents to 50 cents per hour and closed shops. 
Operators say they cannot possibly grant this demand, 
and that they will discontinue machine work unless the 
men withdraw it. 

Machinists employed by the Turner-Fricke Com- 
pany, Sharon, Pa., builder of gas engines, have gone 
on a strike for an 8-hr. day and 50c. per hr. The plant 
is closed, pending a settlement of the trouble. 


Ohio Labor Notes 


The backbone of the Cincinnati machinists’ strike 
has been broken. A canvas of. plants affected shows 
that nearly 500 strikers have returned, and a further 
gain has been made for the employers of 150 new men 
up to May 8. As far as can be ascertained, not a 


single additional man joined the strikers’ r; 
Monday of this week. 

The machinists on strike in the various aching 
shops in Youngstown have not yet returned to wor; 
the employers absolutely refusing the demands .{ the 
men for a minimum wage rate of 50c. per hour for a 
8-hr. day. The Business Men’s Association, recently 
organized at Youngstown, is handling strike matter. 
and has printed advertisements and issued statement: 
that an 8-hr. day in the Youngstown machine s! ps is 
impossible under present conditions, and wil] not 
granted. 

Employees of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com. 
pany, Youngstown, on Saturday, May 6, sent a letter 
to the company demanding an 8-hr. day, “without re. 
duction of pay, regardless of the numbers of hours now 
constituting a day’s work, to all engineers, oilers, fire. 
men, millwrights, electrical workers, machinists, boiler 
makers, sheet-metal workers, pipe fitters, blacksmiths, 
galvanizers, handymen, helpers and laborers,” the de. 
mand to become effective on or before May 13, 1916. No 
official answer has been made to this letter, but it js 
stated that the demands of the men will be firmly re. 
fused. 

The Standard Steel Tube Company, Toledo, has vol- 
untarily granted its 400 employees an increase in wages 
and an 8-hr. day, with 45 hr. a week in summer. The 
lowest paid men, who have been receiving $2.25 for 
9 hr., will be paid $2.40 for an 8-hr. day, and men get- 
ting 45c. per hour have been advanced to 50c, 

The Republic Enameling & Stamping Company, 
Canton, has granted its employees an average advance 
of 10 per cent, effective from May 1. The advance was 
entirely voluntary on the part of the company, and is 
said to affect over 1000 men. 

Under the terms of the 10 per cent recent wage ad- 
vance announced by the leading steel companies in the 
Youngstown district, the rate of common labor was 
fixed at $2.42 per day of 10 hr. However, on April 26 
this rate was raised to 25c. per hour, or $2.50 per day 
of 10 hr. This rate for common labor is standard with 
all the steel mills in the district. 


Other Localities 


be 


The International Harvester Company has given 
between 2000 and 2500 employees at its Milwaukee 
works a reduction from 55 to 50 hr. a week at the 
former pay. Other employers are taking care of wage 
increases as the individual merits of the case makes ad- 
visable, but it is the expected organized demand for an 
8-hr. day which is the most disquieting feature of the 
situation in Milwaukee. 


New England reports show but little change in the 
strike conditions in the few plants now affected. There 
is evidence, however, that the labor unions are muster- 
ing their forces for a great drive against the em- 
ployers’ organizations which, in most industrial cen- 
ters, are aggressively working against the closed-shop 
movement, the shorter working day and the undue in- 
flation of wages. 


The employees of the Ingersoll-Rand Company’s 
plants at Phillipsburg, N. J., and Easton, Pa., were sur- 
prised on Saturday, May 6, when the company posted 
signs at each plant stating that it would give a volun- 
tary wage increase of 10 per cent. The raise took 
effect May 1. 


The workmen of the Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Com- 
pany, Woodhaven, Long Island, are on strike for higher 
wages and shorter hours. An effort to introduce other 
workmen to break the strike led to a riot on Monday, 
May 8, but without serious injuries to any participants. 
A general increase of 10 per cent was given to the com 
pany’s employees at Harrisburg, Pa., effective May > 


In its report for April the free employment burea 
of Louisville, Ky., comments on the scarcity of skilled 
labor, saying that many applications cannot be filled. 
Demands for skilled labor in the metal trade have bee" 
in excess of the supply for six months, it is stated. In 
some cases, it is set forth, scouts for manufacturers are 
going so far as to enlist watch-makers to enter their 
factories as machinists. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


e fourteenth annual dinner of the Traffic Club 
ttsburgh was held in the William Penn Hotel on 
th ening of May 3. It was attended by prominent 


railroad officials from all parts of the country and by 
leading iron and steel manufacturers. J. Fred Town- 
send, traffic manager of the National Tube Company, 
Pittsburgh, who is president of the club, acted as toast- 
master. J. F. Holsworth, dean of the School of Eco- 
nomics, University of Pittsburgh, made an address on 
“Economie Preparedness.” A. B. Ewer, traffic man- 


ager of the Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, 
Pittsburgh, had charge of the dinner, which was one of 
the most successful ever given by the club. 


Rapid work is being done on the new blast furnace 
now being erected by the Cambria Steel Company at 
Johnstown, Pa. The new stack will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 550 to 600 tons, and will give the company a 
total of nine furnaces. 

A permanent organization for the welfare and 
safety of employees of the H. C. Frick Coke Company 
was formed at a meeting of 54 representatives of the 
various plants held April 27, in Connellsville, Pa. No 
name for the new organization has been selected. The 
purpose is to promote welfare and safety instruction 
among employees and to afford better incentives to 
social activities. John E. Struble is president; Pat- 
rick Kane, vice-president; Robert Morton, secretary, 
and Lyell Buttermore, treasurer. 

The Cherry Tree Machine. Company, Cherry Tree, 
Pa., with a capital stock of $25,000, has been incorpo- 
rated by J. C. Cosgrove, H. V. Brown and C. T. Paul, 
all of Johnstown, Pa., to operate a foundry and ma- 
chine shop, construct mine cars, etc. 

The Modern Tool Company, Erie, Pa., has opened 
a district office at 50 Church Street, New York City. 
Paul B. Oatman will have charge of sales of small 
tools, and Walter H. Foster of sales of grinding ma- 
chines. I. D. Parker has been appointed purchasing 
agent of the company, with headquarters in the main 
offices in Erie, Pa. 

The Youngstown Chemical Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, with a capital stock of $50,000, has been organ- 
ized and, it is stated, will build a plant for the manu- 
facture of chemicals from by-products. 


The By-Product Coal Company, Huntington, W. Va., 
has been organized to develop 3000 acres of coal lands 
in Pike County, Ky. Z. T. Vinson, Donald Clark, and 
others, are the incorporators. 


The Highland Iron. Company, Pittsburgh, with a 
capital stock of $10,000, has been incorporated by 
Russell J. Esler, Tarentum, Pa.; Stephen Stone, 464 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, and C. M. McKenney, 
Pittsburgh. 


The Weber Sign Company, Pittsburgh, with a capi- 
tal stock of $5,000, has been incorporated by Harry L. 
Weber, 1604 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh, and others, to 
manufacture metal and other advertising signs. 


The Aluminum Company of South America, Pitts- 
burgh, with a capital stock of $25,000, has been incor- 
porated by Alexander Black, 5541 Avondale Street, 
Pittsburgh, treasurer, and Allen T. C. Gordon, Miles 


H. England, and others, to manufacture aluminum 
products. 


The Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
started up its new No. 9 furnace in its open-hearth 
plant last week and No. 10 furnace will be started about 
May 15. These furnaces will increase the company’s 
output of steel from 10,000 to 12,000 tens per month. 


The H. C. Frick Coke Company is offering its em- 
Ployees the opportunity of spending 30 days in the 
Military Instruction Camp, maintained by the United 
States Army at Plattsburg, N. Y., without loss of pay 


dur 


ring absence from work. While this offer will be 


ly 


‘mited to a reasonable number, as the regulations of 
amp prescribe and its accommodations will allow, 
open to all employees who possess the required 
‘ications. These include a high school education, 
~ equivalent, and physical fitness to undergo regu- 
“r camp duty and routine. Applications must measure 


the 
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up to an accepted standard of moral character and 
must therefore come under the general qualifications of 
good citizens. 


It is unofficially stated that the earnings of the 
Crucible Steel Company of America in April were 
slightly over $2,000,000 net. This will make the total 
net earnings in the four months ended April 30 about 
$7,750,000. 


The Carbon Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has re- 
ceived: an order from Italy for 30,000 tons of steel 
rounds for the manufacture of shells. Billets made to 
special analysis by Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will be rolled in the two plants of the Carbon 
Steel Company. It has recently bought over three 
acres adjacent to its present works in Pittsburgh, part 
of which it has occupied for some time under lease, and 
this ground will be used some time in the future for 
making large extensions, the exact nature of which has 
not yet been determined. 


Arsenal Machinists Make New Demands 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9, 1916.—An attempt to 
force the War Department to make a substantial in- 
crease in the wages paid at the Rock Island, Ill., arsenal 
to machinists, tool makers and turret lathe operators 
under a threat of action designed to embarrass the 
Government has recently been made, but is being re- 
sisted by the Secretary of War on the ground that the 
department has yet had no information that would 
justify it in granting any further advance than that 
recently made. On May 1 the machinists employed at 
the arsenal forwarded by telegraph to the Secretary of 
War, through their district president, a demand for 25 
cents a day increase for every machinist, tool maker 
and turret lathe operator at the arsenal, without dis- 
crimination, and threatened “drastic action” if it be not 
complied with by May 15. Some time ago the Depart- 
ment of Labor, at the request of the Secretary of War, 
investigated the wages paid machinists in the three 
cities in the immediate vicinity of Rock Island. It 
found that wages had risen in these cities, and over 
a month ago, in consequence of the investigation, the 
wages of some 94 machinists, tool makers and turret 
lathe operators at the arsenal were increased. As 
though all this had not been done, which they well knew, 
the machinists in their telegram demanded that the 
“findings of the investigation of the Department of 
Labor be put into effect.” 


Secretary Baker has asked the Department of Labor 
to inform him whether in the three cities close to the 
Rock Island arsenal there are establishments with work 
comparable with that of the arsenal. On this point 
no answer has yet been given. In advance of its re 
ceipt, the Secretary of War says he sees no warrant 
for directing a further increase of wages at the arsenal, 
which already exhibit “the Government’s usual and 
proper liberality in conforming to the scale of the 
vicinity, without deduction in consideration of the 
eight-hour day or of the full pay given for some 28 
days in the year without work, comprised in the 15 
days’ annual leave, the 7 national holidays, and the 
Saturday afternoons during the summer months.” 

W. 1°. 


Trumbull Steel Company's Improvements 


The Trumbull Company expects to have its plant 
extension completed in July, largely increasing its pres- 
ent sheet-making capacity. Eight new hot mills are 
being installed, two of which are for rolling blue an- 
nealed sheets in wide sizes. The company has just 
begun the erection of a new office building. 

It will shortly begin to erect a plant for the 
manufacture of cold rolled strip steel, which will have 
a capacity of about 1000 tons per month. Contracts 
for the equipment have been placed. The plant will 
occupy a steel building, 100 x 200 ft., which will be 
erected by the McClintic-Marshall Company. Samuel 
McCormack, who has been identified with the cold 
rolled strip steel industry in the Pittsburgh district, 
has become associated with the company as general 
manager of the cold rolled strip steel department. 
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TT 


M. Alan Hill, formerly assistant superintendent of 
the open-hearth department of the National Tube Com- 
pany, Lorain, Ohio, has resigned to become superin- 
tendent of the open-hearth plant of the Colorado Fuel & 
[ron Company, Pueblo, Col. He was formerly connected 
with the South Sharon works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, leaving there in 1908, to go to 


December, g 
Lorain. 


J. J. Dillon has been appointed superintendent of the 
pipe mill of the National Tube Company a: Lorain 
Ohio, succeeding Charles Fell, recently appointed man- 
ager of the entire plant. Mr. Dillon has night 
superintendent and has been connected with the Lorain 
plant for nine years. 


been 


Harry D. Bush, general superintendent of the Cai 
negie Steel Company in Baltimore, Md., has been elected 
president of the Baltimore Association of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. He is also one of the 
directors named to prepare an inventory of Maryland’s 
industries for the Government in 
trial preparedness. 


connection with indus 


C. J. Bansbach, formerly with Marshall & Huschart 
Machinery Company, Chicago, is now vice-president of 


the Pierce Machine Tool Company, manufacturer of 


turret machinery, at 617 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi 
cago. 
William A. Parent has resigned his position as 


general manager of the Edw. Darby & Sons Company, 
after thirty-four years of service, and is now general 
manager of the Dexter Metal Mfg. Company, successor 
to Merritt & Co., Camden, N. 
steel lockers, steel shelving, wire guards and ornamental 


J., whose specialties are 


brass and iron work. 

Charles A. Ford, superintendent of the transporta 
tion department of the Steelton plant of the Pennsy! 
vania Steel Company, resigned May 8, having accepted 
a position in the operating department of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad at Chicago. 
ceeded by J. H. MacDonald, of the traffic de 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadelphia. 


He is suc 


partment ol 


I. B. Wade has been appointed auditor of the Mid 
vale Steel Company, Philadelphia, succeeding G. Aert 
sen, who was made assistant to the vice-president. The 


appointment became effective May 1. Mr. Wade’s duties 
will comprise complete charge of the manufacturing 
costs and general accounting of the company. For the 


present he will be located at the Midvale works, Nice 
town. 
Daniel Bontecou, assistant superintendent of blast 


furnaces at South works, Illinois Steel Company, has 
resigned to take charge of the furnace of the St. 
Furnace Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Louis 


Alex Paterson, treasurer, Seneca lron & Steel Com 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., has returned from a three months’ 
sojourn in California. 

Wm. S. Kies, vice-president of the National City 
Bank, New York, has been elected a vice-president of 
the American International Corporation. 

A. J. Moxham has resigned as president of the 
Aetna Explosives Company, and has been made chair 
man of the board. H. S. Kimball, president of the 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company, 
elected president. 

H. L. Breckenridge has been appointed purchasing 
agent of the Lima Locomotive Corporation, Lima, Ohio 
He has been in the locomotive business, in different 
departments, for the past 19 years, starting in Dun 
kirk, N. Y., with the old Brooks plant. For the last 
three years he has acted as purchasing agent at the 
American Locomotive Company’s branch in Montreal. 


has bee! 


John Younger, chief engineer of the truck depart- 
ment of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, 
has been re-elected president of the Engineering Society 
of Buffalo, at the society’s final meeting of the season 
held May 3 at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. The other 
officers re-elec‘ed are William A. James, chief engineer, 
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Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, and J 
Melendy, superintendent of the General Chemi 
pany, Buffalo, both as vice-presidents; Willian 
of the Bierbaum-Dollar, Inc., Buffalo, treasur. 
W. J. Gamble, Jr., Vulean Steam Forging Compa) y. 247 
Rano Street, Buffalo, secretary. The club now 
membership of 450. 


Fred. Zimmerman has been appointed superi: 
of the Etna plant of the Marting Iron & Stee] ¢ 
Ironton, Ohio, succeeding W. A. Havens, who 
to accept a position in the Pittsburgh district. 

Harry D. Moore, formerly connected with 
bana Tool & Die Company, Urbana, Ohio, has bee, 
appointed superintendent of the Moore-Eastwood Mfy 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, a newly incorporated compan) 

W. A. Folger, manager of the Pacific Tool & Sup, 
Company, San Francisco, is visiting Eastern machin 
tool manufacturers. 

Herbert C. Keith, consulting engineer ma! 
specialty of the design and construction of bridg: 
structural work, has moved his offices to 154 Nassa 
Street, New York City. 


y 


Branch of Metal Trades Association Established 
in Syracuse 


A branch of the National Metal Trades Associatio: 
has been established at Syracuse, N. Y. George De A 
Babcock, production manager of the H. H. Frank 
Mfg. Company, Syracuse, is president; Huntington B 
Crouse, Crouse-Hinds Electric Company, is vice-pres 
dent and Jonas L. Oberdorfer, M. L. Oberdorfer Brass 
Company, is treasurer. The organization meeting was 
held at the Onondaga Hotel on May 4 and Paul B. Ke: 
dig, Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
a member of the administrative council of the nationa 
association, officiated. At the organization meeting the 
following Syracuse manufacturers became members 

Brown-Lipe Gear Company, Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
Company, H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, O. M. Ed- 
Company, New Process Gear Corporation, 
Straight Line Engine Company, C. E. Lipe, Engelburg 
Huller Company, Direct Separator Company, Crouse 
Hinds Electric Company, M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Con 
pany, Kane & Roach, C. C. Bradley & Son, Inc.,. Dynet’ 
Electric Company, Continental Can Company, Lefever 
{rms Company, Pneumelectric Machine Company, 
Porter-Cable Machine Company, Llewellyn & Doy' 
Milliner & Edlund. 


W ards 


and 


Midvale’s Branch Sales Managers 


The following have been appointed district ma 
agers of sales for the Midvale Steel Company, the Can 
Steel Company and the Worth Brothers Com 
pany, the three companies controlled by the Midva' 
Steel & Ordnance Company: 


bria 


New 


Street 


York 


soston 


KB. Morris, 165 Broadway, 


H. W. Haves, 40 Court 


Ix, McLain, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 
Edson H. Harris, Widener Building, Philadelphia 
Rn. KE. Dexter, Penobscot Building, Detroit 
H. |} Hubbell, Chemical Building, St. Louis 
J). L. Adams, Union Trust Building, Cincinnati 
WwW. I Smyth, Swetland Building, Cleveland 


W. K. Stone, Candler Building, Atlanta 


Clifford J. Ellis, MeCormick 


suilding, Chicago 


All except Messrs. Harris and Dexter were fo! 


merly identified with the Cambria Steel Company. 


Dinner of Providence Engineers 


A large number of Rhode Island engineers attendee 
the first annual dinner of the newly-organized Prov! 
dence Engineering Society at the Hotel Narragansett, 
Providence, May 3. Frank B. Gilbreth was toastmas 


ter. Among the speakers were W. H. P. Faunce, pres! 

dent Brown University; Calvin W. Rice, secretar) 
. ¥ . . . p >» 

American Society of Mechanical ' Engineers; Pro! 


Charles F. Scott, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Unr- 
versity, representing the American Institute of Elec- 
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Engineers; Prof. Hardy Cross, Brown University, 
esenting the American Society of Civil Engineers; 
Henry A. Wise Wood, president American Society 
\eronautic Engineers, who delivered a forceful and 
esting talk on “The Wisdom and Ethics of Pre- 
The membership of the new organization 
rowing rapidly and it is expected to be a power in 
State and nearby sections of Connecticut and Massa- 


isetts. 


; ’ 
eaness. 


Dinner to Employees of Stamford Rolling Mills 


[he Stamford Rolling Mills Company on the even- 
of May 4 gave a dinner to its employees at the 
Hotel, Stamford, Conn. It was called a 
t-acquainted dinner. The company less than a year 
took over the United German Silver Company, at 
Springdale, at that time employing about 30 men. The 
ipacity of the plant has since been increased many 
ne In addition it has taken over the American 
Cupro-Nickel Company, on Fairfield Avenue, so that at 
present time, in output and capital, it compares 
orably with the large brass rolling mills of the 
ted States. It is the policy of the company to look 
its employees and increase friendliness and co- 
ration. 
Those present included Harry Wright, vice-president 
general manager; W. F. Blake and M. K. Weill, 
managers; R. A. Wood and Mr. Wilkie, general 
perintendents; Mr. Peters, foundry superintendent; 
\ir. Blades, auditor; E. C. Evans, mechanical engineer ; 
Wiley, general superintendent of stores; C. H. Hart 
i J. A. Sommerville, storekeepers; Paul Head, pur- 
hasing agent; Mr. Cuenin,:- traffic manager; George D. 
Wright, sales manager; A. P. Meng, chemist, and a 
irge number of the workmen. Harry Wright, who 
presided, made an inspiring address. Other officials 
followed with expressions of loyalty to the company’s 


nterests. 


enport 


Investigating the Spanish Steel Trade 


Spanish royal decree of March 16, 1916, appoints 
ommission to study the iron and steel situation in 
Spain and to suggest means to alleviate existing con- 
litions. Fifteen days are given in which to report on 
the best means of fixing prices and regulating, restrict- 
taxing or prohibiting export. Objections have 
made to the export tax on iron and steel under the 
yal order of Jan. 1, 1916, the claim being that there 
surplus of metal produced which can only be ad- 
antageously disposed of abroad. On the other hand 
imerous interests have urged the restriction or pro- 
bition of the export to keep raw material prices 
wn. Sheet iron and steel are protected in Spain by 
istoms tariff of about 70 per cent of the value, and 
machinery and apparatus made of such material pay 
luty averaging about 15 per cent. Sheets before the 
var brought $45 per ton in Spain and since have 
isen to $77, which is stated to be greatly in excess of 
prices in belligerent countries. 


Occupational disease prevention and development of 
aid in industrial establishments will be the theme 
the second industrial hygiene conference to be held 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 18, under the auspices of the 
nnsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. Dr. 
rancis D. Patterson, chief of the industrial hygiene 
ision, will be in charge. Among the speakers will 
Dr. J. W. Luther, New Jersey Zinc Company; Dr. 
W. O'Neil Sherman, Carnegie Steel Company; Dr. Ran- 
ph Zimmerman, Westinghouse Airbrake Company; 
John B. Bowman, Cambria Steel Company; Dr. 
harles A. Lauffer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 


nv 


The Ohio Corrugating Company, Warren, Ohio, will 
tly add to its present products the manufacture of 
eel drums in all sizes. It is installing barrel-making 
iipment furnished by the Niagara Machine & Tool 
orks, Buffalo, N. Y., to provide a daily capacity of 
‘1 drums. It has also just begun the manufacture of 


metal ceilings. 
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The Largest Locomotive Frames 


The largest locomotive engine frames ever made 
were recently poured by the Chester, Pa., plant of the 
American Steel Foundries. They were of vanadium 
cast steel and had a shipping weight of about 16,750 lb. 
The length over all was 45 ft. 4 in. Over 22,000 lb. of 
steel was necessary to pour each frame. Analyses 
averaged 0.28 per cent carbon, 0.67 per cent manganese 
and 0.181 per cent vanadium. After annealing by the 
method of slow cooling in a closed annealer, coal-fired, 
the static and dynamic properties shown by test bars 
attached to the frames were as follows: 


; Tes \ (‘as S ‘ ive 
f 

| s Elastic Retiye ‘ Dynami 

Strength, Limit, Klongation tion of I Stix Test 

Lb. Per Lb. Per n2tr Area Ra Alternating 
Sq. li Sq. In Per Cent Ver Cen Per ¢ Impacts 
S6D00 $5,500 SL tS LN t > 418 
75,000 14,000 ) i] l 
80.500 0,000 23 0 (7.2 ‘ 
19,500 »0,000 ) ‘ ,o44 
$1,500 49.500 23.0 [7.6 Hu LS2ZS 
85.500 17,000 "4.0 39.4 1% vee 
S3.000 »1,500 25.0 72 8 6° ¢ » 9906 
sS,000 000 4 0) 10.3 ia 5.126 
75,000 24,000 24.0 7 sf >410 
xsO.500 sf oO00 » 0 Wy, 40 
$2,000 19,000 10 4 ao 72 
76,000 $6,500 75 0 ino ‘4 
15,000 5S O00 "4 0 in & +106 
Bend g tests o1 i bar 1 b il were i ‘ #¢£ except 
which was 170 deg 


The average elastic ratio is 60.8 per cent, which is 
equal to previous published tests of this grade of steel. 

These frames were for locomotives of the Santa Fé 
type built for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé rail 
road by the American Locomotive Company. The larg 
est previously recorded frames were poured by the 
Union Steel Casting Company of Pittsburgh, as men 
tioned in THE IRON AGE, Dec. 9, 1915. They were 41 ft 


7 in. long and weighed 13,250 lb. each. 


Special South American Agent Desired 


The Department of Commerce announces that the 
examination for agent to South 
American markets for construction materials and ma- 
chinery for men only, will be held in the various cities 
of the country, May 19. The salary will not exceed 
$10 a day for every day in the year. Actual trans 
portation expenses and actual subsistence expenses, not 
to exceed $5 per diem, will also be paid. The exami 
nation will consist of: 

1. Practical questions intended to bring out the 
candidate’s knowledge of the subject of the investiga- 
tion and his knowledge of methods of investigation 

2. Foreign languages, intended to test the candi 
date’s ability to translate into English or vice versa, 
a passage from the Spanish and, if possible, the Portu 
guese language. 

3. Education and experience of the candidate. 

Applicants should have good address and appear 
ance, be able to address public gatherings and must be 
American citizens. Applications for the position should 
be made direct to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., giving a complete state- 
ment of the applicant’s education and particularly his 
experience in the subject to be investigated, and in- 
closing an unmounted photograph taken within two 
years. Applicants who successfully pass the written 
examination may be required to appear before an oral 
examining board in Washington. 


special investigate 


Steel output in the Birmingham district, England, 
is now less than that of iron. Nothing like the present 
boom has been known there since the eighteen-seventies. 
The famous brand of best iron, known as marked bars, 
has had eight advances, four in succession of $2.43, and 
the last one of $4.86 brought the price to $65.69. The 
greatest advance has been in galvanized sheets which 
in January, 1915, were selling at $54.74 per ton, but 
in December were quoted at $121.66. The district has 
been severely affected by the steel scarcity, especially 
as to wire production. 


eeerrrree Bi 
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on 


John E. Sweet 


John Edson Sweet, revered as the grand old man 
of mechanical engineering, the one individual more than 
any other responsible for establishing the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, professor for a num- 
ber of years at Cornell University and for years the 





JOHN EDSON SWEET 


personification of the Straight Line Engine Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., died suddenly at Syracuse, May 8. 

He was in his 84th year, having been born Oct. 
21, 1832, on a farm at Pompey, N. Y. His early edu- 
cation was obtained at district schools, but most of 
his time out of school was spent with such tools as he 
could lay his hands on. In 1850 he was apprenticed to a 
local carpenter and joiner. Shortly after he went to 
Syracuse to learn drafting as an aid to carpentry and 
secured a position as office boy with an architect. In 
return for his work he was permitted to study the 
plans and practice drawing. For the next nine years 
he studied in the winter and worked at his trade in the 
summer. In 1859 he went to Tuscaloosa, Ala., and en- 
gaged in business as an architect until the Civil War 
broke out. 

Upon his return to Syracuse in 1861 he spent a 
short time in the railroad shops as a draftsman and 
pattern maker. The following summer he went to 
London to attend a mechanical exhibition and travelled 
through England, France and Italy. Shortly afterward 
he entered the employ of Hazeltine, Lake & Co., patent 
experts of London, as a draftsman and remained there 
until 1864, when he returned to Syracuse and became 
identified with Sweet, Barnes & Co. as designer and 
draftsman. Three years later he visited the Paris 
Exposition and on his return became works superin- 
tendent of Sweet, Barnes & Co. From 1870 to 1873 he 
was engaged in bridge building and in 1871 and 1872 
made the designs for his first straight-line engine. 

Leaving Syracuse in 1873 he became an instructor 
in engineering at Sibley College, Cornell University, 
and the manner in which he developed the mechanical 
abilities of his students under discouragements due to 
lack of equipment and sympathy of the university au- 
thorities was one of his greatest accomplishments. 
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He resigned from that position in 1879 and ret 
to Syracuse. The Straight Line Engine Compan, 
organized shortly after, with Mr. Sweet as pre 
and general manager. 

That winter he proposed the formation of a s 
of mechanical engineers and the American Societ 
Mechanical Engineers was organized as a result « 
efforts on Feb. 16, 1880. At the time of his deat 
was the sole survivor of the trio prominent in the round 
ing of the society. He was one of its managers ! 
1880 to 1883 and president in 1883 and 1884. The Joh; 
Fritz Medel was awarded to him in 1913 for 
achievements in machine design and for pioneer w 
in applying sound engineering principles to the 
struction and development of high speed steam e; 
gines.”’ 

In 1893 he was one of the machine-tool jury at the 
Chicago Exposition. He served as the first president 
of the Engine Builders’ Association of the United States 
from 1899 to 1901 and as president of the Syracus 
Metal Trades Association in 1906 and 1907. He was 
also a member of the Advisory Board of the New York 
State Branch, National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. On Jan. 30, 1914, Syracuse Uni- 
versity conferred the degree of doctor of engineering 
on him. The ceremonies in connection with the granting 
of the degree were held in the offices of the Straight 
Line Engine Company, the faculty and trustees of the 
University going there as a tribute to Dr. Sweet’s love 
for the old place. 

Aside from his engine, which was first built wit] 
a flyball governor acting upon the peculiar form of 
link motion and afterward with a highly original shaft 
governor acting directly upon a single valve, Dr. Sweet 
was the inventor of a nail machine and a type setting 
machine and the builder of the first standard measur- 
ing machine. The last and the second straight line 
engine were exhibited at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876. 

He left no immediate family, the only survivors 
being nieces and nephews and relatives by marriage. 


ENos M. BARTON, chairman of the board of directors, 
and former president of the Western Electric Company, 
Chicago, died May 3, aged 73 years, at Biloxi, Miss., 
where he had gone in the hope of regaining his health. 
As a young man he taught school in western New York, 
and then took up the occupation of telegraph operator. 
About 1869 he became interested in a shop for the 
manufacture of electrical devices at Cleveland, Ohio, 
which was moved to Chicago a few years later and 
grew into the Western Electric Company. Since his 
retirement from active business a few years ago, he 
had given his attention very largely to the model dairy 
farm which he owned at Hinsdale, a suburb of Chicago. 
Mr. Barton was born at Loraine, N. Y. 


WILLIAM JOHN FITZSIMONS, general manager of 
the Fitzsimons Company, Youngstown, Ohio, maker 
of cold drawn steel, shafting and special shapes, died 
May 4 after a few hours’ illness from pneumonia, aged 
44 years. He had been associated with the company 
twenty-eight years, and had been manager for fourteen 
years. He leaves his widow, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. His father, Thomas G. Fitzsimons, of Cleveland, is 
president of the company. 

Greorce M. SKYLEs, president Ohio Seamless Tube 
Company, Shelby, Ohio, died May 5 from heart dis- 
ease, aged 64 years. 

GEORGE REEVES, president Reeves Brothers Company, 
Alliance, Ohio, died at his winter home in Miami, Fla., 
April 10. 


Manganese Ore Imports Lessening 


Imports of manganese ore into the United States 
in February were only 8685 gross tons, against 16,645 
tons in February, 1915. This is the smallest month’s 
total since May, 1915. The monthly average for 1915 
was 26,732 tons, making the imports thus far in 1916 
considerably below the average. For the eight months 
ended Feb. 29, 1916, the imports were 281,170 tons 
against 158,587 tons and 193,278 tons for the same 
periods in 1915 and 1914 respectively. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


Mii 


LABOR TROUBLE SUBSIDING 
Railroad Buying Promising in the West 


General Demand Steady, but Large Inquiries Are 
Absent—Strike of Machinists Reported 
on Pacific Coast 


[fhe wholesale outbreak of labor trouble in the 
Middle West which agitators had threatened would come 
with the first of May did not materialize to the predicted 

<tent. On the contrary, some shops now have more 
men employed than they had prior to May 1. In 
Cincinnati, for instance, the employers made a distinct 
vain, some of the men having returned to work on the 
Saturday before May 1. At Pittsburgh the Westing- 
house strike has completely collapsed. In other cities, 
also, the situation is improved although a large num- 
ber of shops are still inconvenienced, but this is due in 
part to causes other than strikes. In some trades there 
are not enough workers to go around. 

Middle Western railroads are showing interest in 
the tool market which, it is believed, presages a good 
business in the near future. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad has placed orders for a few tools, 
but other roads which have lists out have not yet 
closed. In Cleveland it is reported that the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern will issue a large list shortly and 
‘ther lists, mostly for replacement, are expected from 
other lines. 

The Eastern railroads are less active as buyers than 
those in the West, but they are placing a few orders 
for single tools. The Union Pacific has been quoted 

na few machines. 

Throughout the country the demand for machine 
tools is keeping up at a steady pace, although there is 
i notable lack of large requirements. 

In the Detroit territory the automobile industry con- 
tinues to expand, and several new plants are projected 
for makers of parts and accessories. The Standard 
Motor Truck Company, Detroit, will build a three-story 
reinforced concrete factory to cost $50,000. 

At Findlay, Ohio, the Grant Motor Car Company 
ill build a plant having 124,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
In New York and Pennsylvania new plants and ex- 
tensions are numerous. The Lefever Arms Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has sold its gun-making business to 
the Lefever Gun Company, Ithaca, N. Y., recently or- 
ganized, and will incorpoate the Durston Gear Company 
‘o take over the manufacture of its automobile trans- 
missions and gears, for which work it will erect a ma- 
hine shop. 

The American Motors Corporation, 141 Broadway, 
New York, has practically completed negotiations for 
*stablishing a plant at Plainfield, N. J., for the manu- 
‘acture of automobiles, planned to produce 3000 a year. 

Estimates are being taken by the Worth Brothers 
Company, of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, 
‘or a machine shop and other shops at Coatesville, Pa. 
The Pathe Freres Phonograph Company, Brooklyn, 
\., has awarded the contract for a seven-story fac- 


\, 
‘ 





fr 


tory, 85 x 100 ft. The Aluminum Company of 
America has awarded the contract for an addition to 
its Niagara Falls plant. 

On the Pacific coast there has been little labor 
trouble, but on May 1 about two hundred machinists 
employed in local automobile shops went on strike, de- 
manding $4.50 per day, an increase of 50c. Deliveries 
are becoming a little easier on the coast, but the demand 
is still running ahead of the supply. There is a good 
demand also for machinery other than that used in 
working metal. 

Machinery houses in the Pacific Northwest are hav- 
ing an extremely busy spring, largely because of the 
great activity in the mining field. 


New York 


New YorkK, May 9, 1916 

The general demand for machine tools is steady, and 
sellers declare themselves satisfied with the situation The 
passing of the big rush of buying affords them needed relief, 
while they still have enough to keep them busy The largest 
list before the trade is that of the Midvale Steel Company, 
which is buying for new shops at Nicetown, Philadelphia 

The Eastern railroads do not appear to be as active ir 
buying as are some of those in the West Purchases by 
Eastern lines continue to be mostly of single tools The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has yet to close against inquiries it 
has had out for several weeks. The Union Pacific, 165 
Broadway, New York, has been quoted on a few machines 

The McNab & Harlin Mfg. Company, Paterson, N. J., was 
in the market for some turret lathes, but is understood to 
have purchased some second-hand machines which had been 
used on a shell-fuse contract A few tools have been bought 
also by the Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa A little addi- 
tional equipment is to be purchased by the Frick Company, 
Waynesboro, Pa., and the Pyrene Mfg. Company, New York 

The American Can Company, Fourteenth Street and Tenth 
Avenue, New York, has purchased 66 lots in South Brooklyn, 
bounded by First and Second avenues, Forty-third and Forty- 
fourth streets, opposite the Bush Terminal The company 
made a canvass of a large number of factory locations in the 
vicinity of New York before purchasing this site 

The Lefever Arms Company, Syracuse, N. Y., is about to 
dispose of its business to two new corporations. The Lefever 
Gun Company, Ithaca, N. Y., will take over the firearm de 
partment and the Durston Gear Company, Syracuse, will 
tuke over the manufacture of automobile transmissions and 
gears. As this latter class of work has for some time been 
taxing the capacity of the plant, the Durston Gear Company 
will build another machine shop, 40 x 140 ft., two stories, and 
will add about 100 men to the working force J. Frank, 
A. H. and M. H. Durston have been chosen directors of the 
Durston Gear Company. The amount of the capitalization 
has not yet been fixed. 


Smith & Terry, Inc., commission merchant and ship 
broker, 116 Broad Street, New York, has purchased the Bethel 
Shipbuilding Yard at Bethel, Del., and will begin at once on 
the manufacture of wooden barges to engage in the yellow- 
pine trade between Jacksonville, Fla., and New York. The 
plant will employ 40 men. Edwin Smith is president and 
general manager, and H. A. Terry is secretary and treasurer. 


The American Motors Corporation, recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,250,000, has established headquar- 
ters at 141 Broadway, New York. It has practically com- 
pleted negotiations for the establishment of a plant at Plain- 
field, N. J., which it plans to have completed about July 15 
and which is to have a capacity of about 3000 cars a year 
Louis Chevrolet is chief engineer. W. H. Hoople, president of 
the Interstate Electric Corporation; J. C. Spiers, formerly 
general manager of the Autocar Company, and G. F. Baright, 
formerly advertising manager of the Prodential Insurance 
Company of America, are backing the new corporation. 


The J. W. Ferguson Company, United Bank Building, 
Paterson, N. J., has the general contract for alterations to the 
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two-story brick factory north 


building, 101 x 121 ft., in the 
Seabring Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 100 ft. east of 
Richards Street, for J. H. Williams & Co., Inc., 150 Hamilton 


Avenue, estimated to cost $18,000. 


side of 


D. H. Ponty, Depot Square, Portchester, N. Y 
pleted plans for a one, two and three-stor) 
welding shop, 25 x 133 ft., to be 
for Langer & 


, has com 
blacksmith and 
erected on Travers Avenue 
Rosenberg, at a cost of $8,000 

The American-LaFrance Fire 
N. Y., has increased its capital 
$4,950,000 in the shape of 10-year 
floating indebtedness. 


Elmira, 


from $3,450,000 to 


Engine Company, 
stock 


notes to retire its present 


The recent additions to the plant of the Hammond Steel & 
Forging Company, Syracuse, N. Y., also include 
to the heat-treating rooms, warehouse ar 
W. Scott is treasurer. 

The North West Aluminum & 
Riley Place, Rochester, N. Y., 
story brick foundry, 50 x 118 ft., 
Villa Street, opposite Curlew 
$20,000. It will employ about 100 men 
president ; 


enlargements 
shipping buildings 
grass Foundry Inc., 14 
has broken ground for a two- 
which will be erected at 
Street, at a cost of 


John R 


George A 


about 
Loysen is 
Charles Tepper, vice-president Hetzler 
secretary and treasurer, and Herman G. Hetzler, purchasing 
agent 

The Wall Works, 45 


making aiterations to its works at 


Rope South Street, New 


Beverly, N. J 
a narrow-gage railroad operated by ar 


York is 
including 
electric storage bat 
tery locomotive. It is about to equip its mill with 440-volt 


three-phase, electric motors. H. M. Wall is superintendent 


The American Concrete Steel Company 
Newark, N. J., has obtained the 


, Essex Building, 


general contract for the 
construction of a nine-story reinforced concrete build 
ing, 100 x 200 ft., at Middlesex and Fourth streets, for the 
Hyatt Roller The plans 


were prepared by the owner’s engineer The cost is est 


factor. 


Searing Company, on premises 


mated at approximately $235,000. 


John F. Schrink & Son, 164 Emmet Street, Newark, N. J 


manufacturing jewelers, have had plans drawn by Frank 


Grad, American National Bank Building, for a three-story 
addition to its factory, 30 x 100 ft., to cost about $25,000 
The Turner Construction Company, 11 Broadway, New 


York, has been awarded general contract for the erection of 
a seven-story reinforced-concrete 
Pathe Fréres Phonograph Company, 29 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York. It will be Grand Avenue be 
tween Flushing and Park avenues, Brookly: 
bett are the architects. 


factory, S85 x 100 ft., for the 


located or 


Helmle & Cor 


The Interchangeable Switch 
cuse, N. Y., has with a 
$100,000 to manufacture switches and appliances W 
100 East Street: W. A. Wright, 
Road and C. W. Blodget, 207 Clarendor 
the incorporators 

The Neville Freeport, N. ¥ is 
having plans prepared for a factory to be e1 Brook 
Ivn Avenue. 


Trolley Companys Inc., Svr 


been organized capital stock o 
Dibbs 
Genesee 102 Kensingtor 
Street, Svracuse, are 
Process Dye Companys 


ected o1 


The Aluminum Company of America 
has awarded contract for the 


Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
erection of a six-story rein 


forced concrete building, 68 x 93 ft., and a one-story additior 


to its shipping building, 120 ft. in length Work will be 
started at once. 

The Empire Rolling Screen Company, In Rocheste 
N. Y., has been organized with eapital stock of $75,000 to 
manufacture rolling screens, et« H. T. MeClains, J. Savers, 
Rochester, and W. FP. Underhill, Fast Rochester, are the ir 
corporators. 

The Globe Woven Belting Company, 1420 Clinton Street 


3uffalo, is erecting a factory, 102 x 1406 ft 


The Tollometer Company, In Brocton, N. ¥ has bee 
organized with a capital stock of $50,000 to manufactur: 
watches, clocks, timing devices, etc The incorporator me 


©. G. Tague, C. W. Green and C. P. Lawson, Brocto1 


The Contact Process Company is erecting a bricl daditis 


to its plant at Buffalo River nd Buffalo Creek Ter 


Railroad 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Ma 1 ‘ 
The Kutztown Foundry & Machine Company, 1421 Chest 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will shortly build an addition t« 
its foundry at Kutztown, Pa., 150 ft. long t s hes 
running day and night for the past year and hi 
short of men. Its orders are increasing every da 


The Vacuum Oil Company, 61 
from A. W. Mellon of 
Gloucester County, New Jersey, 

Delaware River of over one mile. [It has put a force at wor! 
in grading and dredging and will begin the construct 


Broadway, New 


Pittsburgh 675 


York, has 
acquired acres 
having a 


frontage or the 
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wharves and docks It is said that the plant to be e 
on this site will be larger than any two of its present 
t Bayonne, N. J., Olean and Rochester, N. Y. 

Fire at the plant of the Camden Foundry Company, 
len, N. J., April 26, destroyed its casting and molding 
with William B 
& Stoer Company, 603 Finance Bui 
Philadelphia, has been appointed sales agent of the Gar 
Machine Company for the Philadelphia 
carry its line of disk grinding machines, 
ng machines, ete M. A 
eral manager. 

Carl P. Berger, South Penn Square Building, Philads 
is preparing plans for a two-story factory, 80 x 130 ft., 
erected at Sepiva and Butler streets, for the Belmont | 
Rubber Company. 


loss of $12,000. Cannon is vice-pres 


The Sherritt 


district and 
ball bearing yx 
Sherritt is vice-president and 


ng & 


Contract has been awarded by the New Jersey Lea 
Company, Camden, N. J., to A. Raymond Raff, 1635 Th 
son Street, Philadelphia, for the erection of a two-story ar 
basement brick factory, 110 x 250 ft., to cost about $55./ 

It is reported that estimates are being taken by the W 
Brothers Company, Coatesville, Va., for a 
blacksmith shop and yard, 133 x 326 ft., 

The John Illingworth 
Avenue, 


machine sho 
from private plans 


Steel Company, 
Philadelphia, has 


Lewis Street 
received a permit for 
frame and iron foundry, 12 x 27 ft., to cost al 


racony 
me-Story 


Morgan M. Bynon, 4632 North Broad Street, Philadelph 
l’a., has awarded contract to G. E. Pierson, 4507 North Twer 
tieth Street for the construction of a one-story brick autom: 
hile and tire repair shop to cost about $1,000 

The Penn Iron Company, Philadelphia, has been incor 


porated, with a capital stock of $25,000, by George S. Law 


ixdgewood Park; Aubrey L. Ashby, 417 North Dennist« 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, and William E. Miller, 1109 King Street 
’ittsburgh, to manufacture war munitions, engines, n 


hinery and motors 


The Fairmount Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, has been in- 


corporated with a capital stock of $10,000, by William R 
Jackson, 1515 North Street; George T. Phipps, 1231 West 
Dauphin Street, and Fuentes Phipps, 2251 North Camac 
Street, to manufacture tools and implements. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company of Pennsylvania, Phila- 


delphia, has been incorporated with a capita) stock of 
$5,000, by Harry V. Metzel, Howard E. and Rudolph H 
Wurlitzer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Farney R. Wurlitzer, North 
fonawanda, N. Y Howard E. Heckler, 4460 North Uber 
Street, Philadelphia, and E. Grewe, 2635 North Franklin 


Street, Philadelphia, to manufacture musical instruments 
The Hamilton Garages Company, 
incorporated, with a capital stock of 


Philadelphia, has beer 
$10,000, by Harrie H 


Fouse, 4335 Pine Street; Ruth Hoenn and James M. Kil 
hour! 1010 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, to erect garages 


ind maintain repair shops. 


Naughton & Weimar, Inc., Philadelphia, have been incor 
porated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by Michael Naughtor 
ind John F. Naughton, 221 West Berkley Street; Michael | 
Weimar, 1413 West Wyoming Street, and James T. Weimar 
2533 North Marshall Street, to manufacture machinery 

The Graves Timing Device Company, 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
(Graves, 4811 Walnut Street; C. L. Bundy, 1236 North Thirty 
first Street, and William A. 1726 North Frankli 
Street, to manufacture timing devices and office supplies 


Philadelphia, has 
$35,000 by C. H 


Sachs, 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 8, 191 


The Hess Steel Company, Biddle Street and Loney’s Lané 
Baltimore, has about completed its new plant. Machinery is 
g installed in the rolling mills. 


The Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Company, C 
ton, Md., has cut its work day from 10 to & hr., which means 


in increase in pay for the employees 


The Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Company, Baltimore, has 
en incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by C. F. Schlut 
ter, 2101 Calverton Road: George W. Zastrow, 1404 Than 


Street: John J. May and John Rasch 


With $100,000 capital stock the National Paper Products 


Corporation, Baltimore, has incorporated by J. ! 


Ricket 


been 
Schmidt, 720 Law Building, E. G. S. and Charles S. 
Ways to accommodate four 250-ft 
icted by the McLean 


schooners will be 
Contracting Company, Fide 


Building, Baltimore 
©. B. Wight, architect, Munsey Building, it is said 
epare plans for a four-story building for the Autocar © 


pany, Ardmore, Pa., to be used as shops. 
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ee and repair shop will be erected in Brooklyn, Md., 
1 Smith. The contract has been awarded to James 
nsco Avenue and Seventh Street, Brooklyn, Md. 
£35,000 capital stock, the Pen-Mar Furnace Com- 
erstown, Md., has been incorporated to manufac- 
: ces. The incorporators are Frank L. Bennett, 122 
S tietam Street, Hagerstown; Charles F. Lane, Jr., 


rd G. Stevenson 


5,000 capital stock, the Roanoke Automobile & 
Company, Roanoke, Va., has been organized by 
Jj. A. Bear 


May 6 did damage amounting vo about $8,000 to 
foundry of Flynn & Emrich, Saratoga and Hol- 
ts, Baltimore 


New England 


Boston, Mass., May 5s, 1916 


eight situation in New England is increasing in 

< ess. The New Haven lines have lost ground and the 
cars on their rails has increased. Last Friday the 

reached 51,595 cars, nearly 7000 more than the 

ipacity of the road On May 3 it became neces- 

it a stringent embargo on the cities of Hartford, 

\ Bridgeport and Torrington, Conn The embargo 
these points the following raw materials for 

rking industries when in carload lots: Copper, spelter, 

lead, crucibles, scrap brass and German silver 

» iron, steel and other much-needed materials are 
nted from connecting lines or steamship lines from a 

g t East River piers. Such goods delivered by teams 
Harlem River or Brooklyn terminals will not be ac- 
The embargo against other portions of the New 
erritory, particularly the Massachusetts cities, is 


ent and the situation is less acute Embargoes are 
gainst specific concerns in various places owing to 
imulation of freight for them It is necessary to 
have the latest issue of the embargo notices in order to be 


n that freight of any kind will be accepted at the 


shipping point 


When the embargoes were temporarily lifted a short time 
go. many consignees found from 12 to 50 or 60 cars dumped 
them almost over night. Even under normal con- 

s, it would be impossible to unload these within the 
rage limits. With the greatest scarcity of laborers 
only the normal trucking facilities, the result of the 
consignments has been a degree of freight con- 


gest exceeding that of the first crisis. The failure to re- 
se the equipment of the Western roads has prevented 
from adequately handling the business offered them, 


though they are getting large sums for car hire, they 
ng a loss of millions of gross revenue owing to the 
of the Eastern roads. 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Company, West Springfield, 
preparing to double the capacity of its plant. Plans 
ng drawn for buildings which will give a total plant 
ibout 7144 acres and will call for an increase in the 
force of 400 to 500 hands. An addition, 60 x 200 ft., 
ries, will be made to the machine shop; an addition, 
x 166 ft., one story, to the sheet-metal shop; an addi- 
two stories to the present one-story storage building; 
erection of a one-story lumber storage building, 15 x 
The welding plant will be doubled in area, and ma- 
nstalled for the generation of oxygen by electrolysis 
ter The power plant will be enlarged and a new en- 
gine boiler added. Other improvements will be made. 
isiness of the company in the manufacture of oil and 
storage tanks and accessories of the oil business 
ng rapidly and both foreign and domestic orders 
g in 

Asa S. Cook Company, Hartford, Conn., is to build 

tion, 28 x 80 ft., one story. 


Brothers, Plainville, Conn., are installing equip- 
iddition just completed. 


nerican Graphophone Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
hased the corset factory of the Birdsey-Somers 
Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport. The plant is a 
- ling, and it is the intention of the purchaser to 
nsive alterations and to erect other buildings. It 
d for the manufacture of records and will employ 
workers It is probable that work on the new 

will begin before June 1, 


ishman Chuck Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
contract for an addition, 30 x 31 ft 


obs Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., expects to 
ew factory on Park Street in operation early in 


rley Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass., founder 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,- 

n J. Harley, Jr.. is president: Leon J. Harley, 
and W. J. MeClintock is the other incorporator. 
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The new plant of the Stanford Steel Products 
Milford, Conn., is practically finished, and it 
it will be in operation June 1 


Company 


is expected that 


The Derby, Conn., Gas Light Company is 
drawn for an addition to its electric power 
$30,000 


having plans 


station to cost 


Scott & Williams, Laconia, N. H., have 
tract for an addition to their mac 


awarded a con 
line shop, 40 x 200 ft., one 
story 

The Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. © 
maker of electrical goods, has placed 
in South Boston, 100 x 120 ft., one 


ompany, Boston, Mass.. 
contract for it factory 
stor, 

The Belcher Malleable Iron Company, Easton, Mass., has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by E 
Belcher, president Clifford Belcher, treasurer, and R 
Page 


The Foster Machine Company, Westfield, Mass 


has given 


its employee sa 10 per cent increase in wages 


lt is reported that the Farist Steel Company, Bridgeport 


Conn., whose plant was recently destroyed by fire. has de 


cided not to build upon the old site and has settled upon no 
definite plans for the future 


The Stamford Rolling Mills Company, Stamford 
will begin work at once upon an addition, 50 
stories. The company‘ now 


Conn 
x 123 ft., two 
has several buildings in courss f 


oO 
erection 
The Standard Company, Torrington, Conn., 


is naving 
plans drawn for an addition to its 


factory on Laurel Avenue 


The American Brass Company has awarded a contr uct 
tor a large power plant for its Coe Brass branch at Tor 
rington, Conr to Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co New 


York City 


Chicago 


(CHICAGO, I , Ma 6, 1916 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa. Fe Railroad has placed 


orders for a few tools for which it 


has been quietly in the 
market No purchases have as yet 


been made against bids 


submitted on the lists sent out by the Chicago & Northwest 


ern and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Whether or not 
the Illinois Central inquiry will result in buying the tools 
listed is less certain, as it is understood that estimates have 
yet to be prepared from the quotations received 


export inquiry and a fair business in 


Some new 
small lots of tools 
for the local manufacturing trade is reported. A 


very good 
local business in foundry equipment, 


including molding ma 
chines and cupolas with accessory apparatus, exists A large 
Shortage of labor 
is a heavy and increasing handicap both in curtailment of 
machine-tool production and the limitation of buying for 
plants unable to maintain the rate of activity which available 
business would make possible 


number of foundry extensions are noted 


The Ford Motor Company, Chicago, has let the contract 


for an additional factory in connection with its local as 


sembling plant, 56 x 365 ft., two stories, to cost $60,000 


The Kohl Mfg. Company, Chicago, through M. J. Moore 
house, architect, 343 South Dearborn Street. is receiving bid 
for a four-story, reinforced concrete factory, 159 x 185 ft 


be erected at Western Avenue and Thirty-third Street 


te 


The Link Belt Company, Chicago, is erecting a steel 
fabricating shop and boiler house on Thirty-ninth Street 
oposite its local plant 

The D. O. James Mfg. Company, Chicago, specialist in 
gear cutting, has under way the acidition to its plant at West 


Monroe Street to cost $15,000 


The Pondelick Piston Ring Company. Cicero, Ill. has iy 


creased its capital stock from $30,000 to $75,000 
The Chicago Hinge Cover Support & Balance Company 
Chicago, has been organized with a capital of $25,000 b 


Leonard J. Hall, 5526 Magnolia Avenue, James L. Abbott 
Frank EF. Levanselet 


are 


The Adding Machine Sales & Mfg. Company, Chicago, has 
been incorporated by Vincent L. Hughes, 1411 East Kight 
sixth Street, L. A. Brown and Herman Bergman, with 


capital of $7,500 

The Vermillion Malleable [ron Company, Hoopesto I 
is building an addition to its foundry, 50 x 100 ft 

The Roesch Brothers Plating Works, Belleville, Il) “ 
erect a new shop at a cost of $2,500. 

The Peters Brothers Mfg. Company, Algonquin, Ill, ma 


of tapping chucks and ironing machines, is building an add 
tion to its plant to cost $15,000 


The Horace Clark Mfg. Company, Peoria, Ill, has been 
organized with a capital of $110,000 by J. W. MeDowell, 
George T. Page and Gerald H. Page 


ef 


j 
By 
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The Trump Mfg. Company, Crown Point, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture self- 
propelled vehicles, including aeroplanes. The directors are 
George I. Trump, Peter Bohr and John Horst 

The Ind., 
porated capital stock to 
are W. E 


Fibreweb Company, 
with $15,000 
The directors 
Daniel H. Snepp. 


been incor- 
fiber 


and 


Kewanna, has 
manufacture 


board and L. W. Bundy 


The Acme Specialty Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture auto- 
William F. Hiatt, Daniel 


mobile specialties. The directors ars 


M. Moroney, John P. Finn, M. J. Moroney and E. M. Mc- 
Adams 

Martin C. Schwab, consulting engineer, Mallers Building 
Chicago, has prepared plans and specifications covering power 
plant, piping and ‘cessories for a new powerhous it the 
Alton State Hospital, Upper Alton, Ill 

The Tom Thumb Tractor Company, Minneapolis, Minn., is 
considering plans for acquiring the plant of the Pedeler Car 
Company, St. Paul, which will provide facilities for consider- 
ible expansion George C. Jones, Minneapolis, is president 

The Hindman Die & Tool Works, Marshalltown, Iowa 
was damaged by fire to the extent of $5,00/ 

The Brite-Lite Company, Albert Lea, Minn., will erect a 
two-story factory to co about $25,000 

The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mict has purchased 
property in Des Moines, lowa, on which it will erect 
story branch assembling plant 

Cleveland 
CLEVELAN OHIO, May 8, 1916 

Considerable new demand for machinery from the railroad 
is indicated by some tentative inquiries that have come out 
It is reported that the faltimore & Ohio Southwestern will 
issue a large list shortly and that lists will also be sent out by 
the Michigan Central, Rock Island and Chicago & Alton 
tailroad buying at present is large for replacements. The 
local market is devoid of any inquiries for round lots of ma- 
chine tools, but demand for single to holding up fairl'y 
well Very little labor trouble has developed in this city 
recently, but a few minor strikes have occurred in northert 
Ohio The scarcity of labor is still serious problem with 
most metal-working plant vhicl re nal opera 
maximum capacity becau of inab y to secur the mer 
needed 

The Grant Motor Car Company, Findk Ohio will 
shortly move to Cleveland where it will build a plant provid- 


Coit 


Considerable 


ing 124,000 sq. ft. of floor 
Avenue, the Belt 


ment will probably be 


space, at Road and Kirby 
Railroad 


required 


along Line 


The Ferry Cap & Set Screw Company, Cleveland, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000 and has 
commenced the erection of an addition, 48 x 225 ft, one 
half to be one story and the remainder two stories. This will 
be used for warehouse and shipping purposes, providing a 
large increase in space for manufacturing now occupied by 
these departments. New machinery will be installed 

The Roubay Company, recently incorporated, has pur- 
chased the automobile body manufacturing plant of the G. D 
Hutchcroft & Son Company, Cleveland, and.it is stated an 
extension to the plant will be erected within the next few 
months Leon Roubay is president 

The 42tna Foundry & Machine Compar Warrs Ohio, 
enlarging its foundry by an extension, 40 x 80 ft und has 
recently completed a structural shop, 40 x 50 ft 

The Warren City Tank & Boiler Company, Warren, Ohio, 
is moving into its new plant which, when entirely completed, 
will be 200 x 875 ft. The present plant will be occupied by 
the German-American Car Company, which will also occupy 
a new building, 60 x 260 ft., to be built shortly This com- 

torn down 


pany is now located in a building which will bs 


to provide space for completing th plant of the Warrer 


Company 

It is reported that the Sommer Motor Company, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, will shortly begin the erection of a new f 
200 ft 


ictory, 100 x 

The American Stamping & Enameling Company has placed 
its new plant in Massillon, Ohio, in partial operation 

The Ideal Wheel Company, Massillon, Ohio, increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000 to provide addi- 
tional capital to erect a new factory building It 
tures wheels with steel spokes, designed for use or 
ber tires. 

The National Mfg. 
plant to the National Engineering 
plans to move it to Canton, Ohio 


has 


manufac- 
solid I ib- 
Company, Orrville, 
& Mfg 


Ohio, 


Company, 


has sold its 


which 
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Ohio, 


commenced the 


May 11 


16 


The Portage Machine & 
incorporated 


Zimarik, Adam 


Engineering 
with a 
Pamer and 


Compar 
capital stock of 
others to mar 


has been 
by John 


machinery. 


The Bay View Foundry 


erection 


Company, 
of an addition, 


Sandusky, ( 
100 x 150 
double 


will its capacity 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OH10, May 8 


The machinists’ strike here, called May 1, has pro 
ilure, although in a sumber of shops some inco 
caused Figures compiled by competent author 


udingg every 


affected manufacturing plant in this 


nity, show that less than 16 per cent of the 
failed to report for duty the first day of the stri 
exact figures embracing 98 plants are as follows 


Number out May 1 cia ate ie 
men who remained at work 
imber of strikers who returntd to work up to May 


imber of additional strikers 


on 


Number of 


1in in workmen for the employers. . 


\ number of 
fact 
end of the trouble 


machinists also returned to work 


which is considered rather significant as pr 


' rly 
early 


Reports as to labor conditions in nearby manuf 

es show that the employers have been making 
ins A large plant in Piqua, Ohio, that was closs« 
vo weeks ago, is now operating with a good-sized 
The patternmakers’ strike at Hamilton, Ohio, is still 


niencing two shops there and one foundry is affect 


ted way by a molders’ strike called some time ag: 
ers are also out in several foundries at Springfield, 0 
The demand for machine tools is still somewhat slow, a 
oth domestic and foreign buying is far behind the recor 
the corresponding period of last year. Second-hand 


chines are more plentiful, but good rebuilt 


ringing good prices where prompt deliveries can be mad 


machines are st 


The Union Iron & Steel Company, Cincinnati, Walter 
lurphy, president, will soon move from its present location 

Second and Elm streets to the former plant of the Globe 
Automatic Sprinkler Company, on Reading Road. The 


ocatior 


gives the company over two acres of yard and war 


ouse space A considerable amount of equipment wil 


required, including traveling cranes, lifting magnets, cutting 
ff iws, etc. 
The Peters Cartridge Company, First National |! 


d equipment for its plant at King’s Mills, Cincinnati suburt 
e€ company is just now completing an addition to its pl 
316 ft., three 


Building, Cincinnati, is receiving estimates for a power | 


ry 


62 x stories 


The Cincinnati Fireproof Door Company, Cincinnati, 


commence construction of a plant in Milford suburb 


The Fyre-Fyter Company, Dayton, Ohio, has been 
orporated with $300,000 capital stock to manufacturé 
<tinguishers for automobiles B. H. Phister, Cincinnat 

to be a promoter of the new company. 

The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio, has 
led to add a fifth story to a large manufacturing additior 
to its plant now under construction. 

The Westcott Motor Car Company, Richmond, Ind., ¥ 


move its plant to Springfield, Ohio, where a manufa 


building l 


has been Equipment will be add 


secured. 
creasing its present output. 

The Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ohio, has « 
nenced the work of moving its plant to Canton, Ohio 
The Mfg 
quired by the Elliott Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Hercules 


Lagonda 


and 


nnounced that the Springfield plant will be enlarged at 4° 
irly date. The company manufactures tube cleaners 
team specialties. 

The White Star Pearl Laundry Company, Springfiel? 
Ohio, will install a 100-hp. boiler in its plant on Linn Stree! 

The Yardley Screen & Weather Strip Company, Columbus 
Ohio, is reported to be contemplating further additions 
its plant 

It is rumored that the Miami Trailer Company, TT 


Ohio, contemplates enlarging its plant at an early date 
The C, D. Mfg. Company, Marietta, Ohio, whose incorporé 


tion was recently noted, is fitting up a factory to manufacture 


automobile accessories 


The Champion Machine & Forging Company, Painesvil!* 
Ohio, has increased its capital stock from $125,000 to $250.0 


Company, Springfield, Ohio, has bee’ 


lle 
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Milwaukee a € shop, 


metal-working re I Lie ‘ tor . , 
( so fortunate howe ! ‘ ser l ‘ } 
countered At the Globe Seamless Stes 
. Bee Kett ‘ \ 
I el made a demand tie nere st 
LM te \\ t 
kor i time a strike of 700 workme 
it ‘ Ww. H 
tened Employer ire stil pprehens 
tat es of the Machir ‘ l , ‘ ‘ 
emia or i \-hy . t the orpol! 
r l riendl pir l organized ‘ 
to imber 64 Mir e Schler 
‘ g g ong at g ‘ Mac ‘ The Nor i 1} 
\ y 
" regate food volume but rge-lot requireme vv . 
Single tools are taker i rapidl S av = ; 
eT S ictive demand bot! for expo 
Crane builders are still forced to tur 
rtevaioas contines at & bwin rate, although The Central South 
leferred because of ut tisfactor ‘ 
er equipment New garages are pik 
s the used machinery market can get old 2 
xy a large volume of new tools Po ites . 
‘ i lathes, drill-presses i others ‘ esent n ! & cap 
iD order There . 
t the Gillette Safet rire omy I i 
Xx 1} Tr it o ‘ } tt 4! ¢ ‘ 
eeting with much difficulty in getting ‘ ; 
ectl Y rer ‘ < t 
lete equipment for ts new tire al ibber 
! T if Tt th 
\ r constructior Advices have been receive ' : 
te es es « ne } 
icl er ( ot be delivered t ‘ ‘ <4 
‘ &® sole nemse 
i t Prey Y " 
( j omy \ é Wis 
I nad { my \ } \\ taal N tr) \ be H ; 
tik ‘ t works ai ft ‘ ¢ ) er 5 
veeks H. FE. Blair is president 
or Be ( npat Superic W I ’ ‘ ew eh 1 
‘ ‘ litions to its plant t s ‘ t : : \ ‘ ‘ . 
LA < le ‘ ‘ , 
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| DASene t to Cost $5,001 re lé 
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rricultural implements, has resumed operation eent nd Hil treets 
terruptio of 60 days vhile inother sto v \ vorh g& Con 
eC! hop anew jr el i | boiler e« lipment é LA ‘ | Vi ‘ ; 
e 
roducts Company Lad mitl Wis s b a ’ vu 
ditions S x 96 ft.. 18 x 96 ft neal 3. 7 Be ‘ ‘ i 
, ‘ ( . kK 
p. Corliss engine has been purchaser h 
x7 S ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Brothers, Milwaukee } ‘ neorporated the had oireoan “ed 
lic nd Mine Company, with $5 00 pital The =} 
1 . : \ ire ‘ ’ . ’ 
Ln and powerhouse costing $ 000 has bee , 
. : 1 + ‘ tT ‘ Vit! t? ‘ l ! a? 
the Galena Iron Works, Galena, I 
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Lexington, Ky., will shortly let contract for the con Ala., using hydroelectric power furnished by the A 
pletion of the city sewer system and the construction © Power Compan) 
large sewage disposal plant, having a bond issue of $300,00( The Southern Clay Mfg. Company, Chattanoog 
for the work The Solomon-Norcross Companys Atlant (a., irchased the properties of the Graves Shale B: 
is the engineer pal tirmingham, Ala., and will .operate it. W. M 

W. S. Williams and W. F. Prow, Dixon, Ky., will occu s president 

garage, 60 x 100 ft... to be erecte for them ‘he Anniston Steel Company, has been incorpo: 

The Memphis Furniture Mfg. Compat ae ns Tet pital of $3,000 by F. H. Chamberlain, manager 
will erect a aim aie iddition to its plant oo ft.. of \ ma Power Company, and others, as holding co: 
brick construction, to cost $15.00 e Anniston Ordnance Company 


New Riverside Ochre Company, Cartersville, 


sed its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000 


e Dixie Pressed Steel Wheel Company, Atlanta, 


Detroit e corporated with a capital stock of $100,00 


Be ngton, Db. K. Johnson, and others Plans wil 
I) MAIC] , need later 
The Standard Detroit 7 tor Company, Det S bet The Fitzgerald lron Works, Fitzgerald, Ga., h 
ncorporated to manutact e I tractors ane \ regi rzanized by E. N. Davis, Stanley Davis, and others, 
operations i factors t 06 Fort Street, West Among ipital stock of $20,000 
the stockholders are Mart L. Pulcher, Charles F. Mellish The Central Crate Company, Orlando, Fla., capita 
nd Frank G. Jacobs $50,000, has been incorporated by F. R. Hocker, Ox 
The Iceless Refrigerat Con Wetroit, ha ee! t ad others, to manufacture crates. 
porated and will erect Nant Wetroit to n iracture The Bayshore Foundry Company, Pensacola, F! 
ad il refrigeration appliance The neorporators are ©. | ¥ $5,000, has been ncorporated by W N. Ford 
Vessells, David M. Mark d Thomas L. Dalto Pemporar} Stauter, and others 
otfices have been establishes nthe H mond Build 
The Tampa & Eastern Traction Company, Tampa 
The Standard Motor True vomp rae nite , orporated with capital stock of $750,000, plans to b 
a three-stor reinforces oncrete factory, 150 ectric line from Tampa to Lakeland, furnish light, he 
COST 990, 00{ Kk. W. Cole, E. H tinford, and others, are stockholders 
The Detroit Copper & Bras colling = M vetroit : The Merrill-Stevens Company has begun to convert 
erecting an addition to its plant to cost 316,01 Jacksonville, Fla., into a shipbuilding plant 
The H | Comp Detre nann WU 
mobile accessor “2 nereased it nit te from $320 ‘ 
000 to $750,000 St. Louis 
The Alloy Steet S sn ; St. Louis, Mo., May 8 
ep ee ea tae v Is g i the machine-tool market continues good 
ers are reporting increasing ability to take care o 
rhe Crescent B ; needs, though they are still a long way from a s 
Pe ioe ; ; ities state in this respect No large lists are appearing 
P. oe _ : irket, it being the practice now to buy tools whene 
The Walke Je t Cor e ‘ vherever found, so far as prompt deliveries ars 
ed wit >1LO0,M t | vhile future deliveries are largely a matter of pl 
parts The incorpe ‘ (ren e W f | ! t rder ther than putting out lists for bids Second-hat 
d C,. M. Devlin equipment is almost entirely cleaned up Investment f 
The Natior ‘ Cor ' re te readily available 
rddition t ts plant The American Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
The Aute Bod c% \ , corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Karl He 
eround for the erect f f tor dditi« ihe. ouis Bender and Henry W. Kroeger to equip a packing 
The our & ‘ndd Mf ‘ Hy The Tillinghast Chemical Company, St. Louis, M 
ake f itomobils cessories. } me 5 ‘ é neerporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
vddition to its facto that will more t de , ' llinghast, Louis Oehmsted and E. Neuman to equip a 
rhe ¢ 1 ids Bl ad \ ’ nd dye manufacturing plant 
(rand Rapids Micl } ‘ ans repare ‘ The R. H. Hunstock Chemical Company, St. Louis 
factory, x 220 ft.. as well , f } s been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,00 
G2 x 144 ft... to be built at Detroit irles C. Engel, Wallace Crossley and W. R. Mayne: 
The Wilson Mfg. Compat Appleton, W facture equip a plant for the manufacture of coal-tar dyes 
of wooden articles, will reniove s busine Menor on The Doxsee Electrical Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
Mich., where a two-stor facto l be erecte ew quarters at 1413 Pine Street, St. Louis, which wil 
The Welch Furniture Comp G d Haven. Mic lipped for electrical manufacturing and repair work 
emove its plant to Grand Rapids, Mi where a nev — The Universal Auto Shipping Shoe Company, St. Lo 
will be erected ‘lo., is in the market for equipment for the completiot 
ne ‘ : s ng shoe castings made under contract by foundries 
The Kent Steel & Constructic or par d Rap : 
Mich.. has purchased propert Ty ‘ ' , a The American Wire Thread Company, Kansas City, 4 
shop s been incorporated with a capital stock of $45,000 by A 
‘ne Call Cte Tieinn Comenr be a aie dl Brooks, J. T. Edling and K. D. Klemm to manufacture ste 
vith a capital of $60,000, to build gasoline engines A plant ron wire products 
will be erected at Charlotte, Mich George M. Fenn. pr. The Plattsburg Water Company, Plattsburg, Mo 
dent Fenn Mfe. Company of that cit eside) onstruct a waterworks plant at a cost of about $40,00 
inoamures Three electrically-driven centrifugal pumps will be requ! 
B. Murray & Co., Kansas City, Mo., are the engineers 
The shops of the Missouri Pacific Railway in the FE 
. : Kottoms at Kansas City, Mo., have been burned with oss 
Birmingham of $6,000 on machinery equipment. E. A. Hadley, chief ens 
ecicie. Ate i 1910 er, St. Louis, Mo., has charge of replacement plans 
; The Farmers Union, Swifton, Ark., will equip a cott 
Repairs on furnaces, activity t car shops and mill ar . oe ; 
; ost about $12,000 James N. Noon is manager. 
mining and other industrial betterments of a onsiderabl 
volume in Alabama have called for a large amount of n M. Bush & Bros., Little Rock, Ark., will equip a 
chinerv and machine tools. The getting of them is still ver garage, o0 x 140 ft., with a machine shop and repair 
difficult. Contractors will not guarantee time limits and maz requiring machinery to cost about $5,000. 
ufacturers will not guarantee delivery Electrical apparatus The St. Louis, lron Mountain & Southern Railway, © 
and sawmill equipment are also on the active list susines Louis, Mo., E. A. Hadley, chief engineer, will equip an + 
generally is good, with indications of a rather persistent ir roundhouse and machine shop at Gurdon, Ark. 
provement indefinite in period The Texarkana Water Corporation, Texarkana, Ark., 
The National Pipe & Foundry Compar has beer ! extend its pumping station equipment, adding a centrifus 
corporated by A. H. Campbell, Gadsden, and A. M. Shoo} pump of 2,500,000 gal. per day capacity as well as otter 
Jr., and Wiley Alford, Birmingham, with a capital stock o ichinery. 
$75,000. It will build sanitary iron pipe works at Attal The Dougherty Gin Company, Dougherty, Okla., has 
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ted with a capital stock of $15,000 by John L. Case, 
Mitchell and C. B. Mitchell, all of Wynnewood, Okla., to 
cotton ginnery. 
sinclair Oil & Refining Corporation, a recent con- 
of a number of Oklahoma plants, headquarters at 
s proceeding with plans for a pipe line and pumping 
line to St. Louis, Mo., and the equipment of a 
ery at that point. 
Donnell Tank Protector Company, Tulsa, Okla., has 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Victor 
others and will equip a plant 


Okla., will install waterworks equipment to cost 
7,000, including two natural gas engines, with pumps 
et The consulting engineers are the Benham 

ge Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Blackwell Mill & Elevator Company, Blackwell, Okla., 





pend about $100,000 on increasing the equipment and 
f its present plant. 
nber of saw mills will be equipped in Clark and 
le counties, Mississippi, by the E. E. Jackson Lum 
ompany, Baltimore, Md., which has acquired 50,000 
timber land 
Gilmore-Puckett Company, Amory, Miss. L. E 
manager, will equip a saw mill of 50,000 ft. of pine 
owndes Lumber Company is in the market for about 


worth of new sawmill equipment Ss. G. Swain is 


ne & Williams, Baton Rouge, La., are 


veneer-manufacturing 


reported in 
machinery, including 
rotary veneer lathe, clipper drag saw, knife grinder, 
etc., for installation at 


rket for 

kiln, Oscar, La 
ommissioners of the 
ids until May 10 
steel lift 
at the 
Building, 


port of New Orleans, La., will 
for the installation of a 
bridges, with motors and 
warehouses E. M 


should be 


consider- 


ber of mechan 


omplete, new cotton Loeb, 


ins Court addressed 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 


2, 1916 


tool deliveries appear to be little 


Second- 


easing up a 
emand is still running ahead of the supply 

ire kept well cleaned up. Important Government 
attention of the local trade 


tantial inquiries continue to come from the larger shops, 


S now 


occupying the 
single-tool purchases are the rule with the smaller 
he aggregate is very The 
machinery is increasing, as the lumber mills 


satisfactory. demand for 


ng under full headway, and the opening of many 
s bringing a large volume of business The season 
va equipment is opening up well, and cannery, 


and grain-handling machinery are seasonabls 


(as-engine manufacturers are exceptionally busy 


on to the ships in their own yards, the larger ship 


concerns are building many marine engines for ves 


struction elsewhere, and several of the smaller 


ps are 


adding new equipment 


200 machinists in local automobile 
ke May 1, 


increase of 50c. 


repair 


shops 


demanding a minimum wage of $4.50 


s Francisco Bridge Company has taken the general 

tion contract for the new Union [ron Works drvydock 

ers Point 

Shell Company, oil producer, is building wharves at 
frontage near Martinez, Cal., and is preparing to 

repair shop for its steamers 


Southern Pacific Railroad is erecting a 


one-story 


Ee to replace the old boiler and tank shops at its 
nto plant. 
é Cal, is having plans drawn for a municipal 
shop 
os Angeles Sanitary Can Mfg. Company, Los 


s opened a machine shop 


ihe Coast Steel Company will shortly add a 75-ton 
to its plant at South 


ne to San Francisco 
Boiler Works, Richmond, Cal 


for the manufacture of range 


hmond Machine & 


£ in special machinery 


ermo Boiler & Radiator Company, Oakland, is 


er the property of the Desy Utilities Company. and 


2 to manufacture boilers and heating apparatus 
ce way. 
Fisher, Oatman, Ariz., is putting in a stock of 


iachinery and supplies. 


Howard Company is putting up a new machine shop 
Market streets, Oakland. 


THE IRON 


Tetry 


AGE 


The Aero-Cushion Company, San José, ‘ is ‘ ve 
the old Caton foundry at that place ane ~ stalling new 
machinery 

The Mammoth Copper Company, Kennett, Ca building 
1 sawmill at its Stowell mine. and is pret 2 
erial tramway 

The Pacific Northwest 
SEA May ’ 

Vractically all mills the Northwe report sufficient 
business on their books to keep plants operating for thirty 
sixty days. The only handicap to the lumber situation now ; 
the continued difficulties in the way of deliveries, and he 
possibility of the threatened 1 road strike The scarcity of 
ocean tonnage in the North Pacif waters has curtailed cargo 
delivery to a great extent, and if the strike materializes 
the opinion of millmen that most mills, after filling out their 
stocks, will be compelled to close The log ircity is stil 
noticeable. 

Machinery houses report an extremel y spring, wit! 
orders ahead for months Mining machinery continues ur R 
usually active, with littke demand for second-hand equipment 
Collections are improving 

The Oregon Power Compa plans improvements to it 
plants in Springfield, and Dallas, Or The Springfield unit 
will be equipped to increase its capacity from 3500 kw. 1 
000 kw The Dallas plant will be equipped t ncrease its 
present capacity of 600 kw. to 2100 kw 

The U. S. Reclamation Service, North Yakima, Wash., has h 
been notified that an appropriation of $204,000 has been made Hf 
for construction of a hydroelectric pumping plant near Grand ; 

ew Wash to irrigate 4000 acres rhe Grandview plant ‘4 
vill generate 125 hp., and a plant near Mabton will generate 4 
hp The machinet of the two plant estimated to cost ¥ 
£109.000 Me 
4 

The port commissior Seattle wil inst : tor 2. 
locomotive crane at the Smith Cove er “he rane will cost ‘_ 
$16,000, and will have 6 boon LB 

The Canadian Pacific Railway making arrangements te ; a 
nstall a 50-ton electric operated derrict at t lo :o 
Vancouver, B. C 

The Montana Flour Mills Compan) Great Falls, * 
recently awarded contract or furnishing machinery urd cn 
equipment for its new plant to the Nordyke Marmon Cor vy 
pany Indianapolis it an estimated cost of $100,000 | 

Arey 

The Electr Steel Foundry. Portland, Ore., has recent {i 
moved to its new and larger quarters at Twenty-fourth a bial 
York streets On Feb. 4 last it old plant was destroved ! ies 
fire, and new structures, practically double the former ‘ i 
pacity, were built in record time to care for its increasing a 
business It is equipped w t} electr furna Leonard ‘ 7 
Schad is president oe 

A. Guthrie & Co., Portland, Ore h ontracted with the 
Cascade Lumber Comp Portland, for tt 00,000 fy 
ft. in the Teanaway Valk Wash The or} vill requi 
between ten and twelve years 

The Shevlin-Hixon Compa Bend, Ore vill immediate 
erect an addition to it imber mill in Bend that will be ir 
operation by Nov. 1 and will emplo 50 mer rhe compar 
present plant cuts 300,000 ft. of pine per da 

The Chamber of Commerce, Palouse, Wash., announces 
that $30,000 has been subscribed for the establishment of a 
packing plant Spokane interests will handle the industr 

The Luther Mfg. Company, Walla Walla, Wash., has r 
cently purchased a three-acre site in that city, on which 
will erect a dehydrating plant, including box factory 

The Quinault Salmon Packing Company, Tacoma, W } 
has recently incorporated for $75,000, with E. MeMullen, J. D 
Fletcher and J. K. Dorr, incorporator It plans the construc ? 
tion of a salmon canner whi will have capacity of 30,0006 .§ 
cases a year. ied 

The Perfect Cream Cooler Compa! Arlington, Was! has 
been incorporated for $15,000 b H. D>. Dunn, J. E Vrage ‘ 


William De Witt and M. H. Seymour te 


cooler 


manufac 


‘ 
ture a cream f 


The Spokane-Edmonton Mining Company) Spokane, is Lt 
being incorporated to take over the Alberta & Western Mines 7 


Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta It plans to build a power plant this 


summer costing $75,000. W. B. McChesney, Spokane, man- 

aging director : 
The Kanite Explosive Compan Seattle, Wash.. has re 

cently purchased a i5-acre tract near Renton, Wash., on 

which it will erect a factory for the manufacture of ex r 

plosives. The company is incorporated for $106,000. O. Berg 

strom is president, W. H. Blumenstein, vice-president, and 


and treasurer 


Joseph 


Bjorn 


secretar\ 
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Canada Flint Varnish & Color Company, Perth Ave 








t s building a factory to cost $150,000. 
NTO, M . lf The Guelph Stove Foundry, Guelph, Ont., wil 
According t 1 off state it issuer o} Ort t once on the erection of a foundry 
- os Canada's total trade during the fiscal year ending Mar The Stanley Steel Company, Hamilton, Ont., is 
1916, set a new record of $1,309,511,866 War conditis re steel plant 
creased Canada’s export trade to the unprecedented fis . 
of $779,300,070, which is an excess of $249.088 I Buffalo & Fort. Erie Steamship Compat 
ports. Compared with the preceding year’s total. these fis rie, Ont., has been incorporated with a capita 
showed an increase of $450,617,455 Exports jumped fron ' Alexander Fasken, Duncan McArthur, 
$461,442,509 to $779,300,070, and imports from $497,451,902 yee ek 36 Toronto Street, vames ©. Duckic 
to $530,211,796. The year 1915 was a poorer trade oe aa hard Park Road and others of Toronto to build 
ither 1914 or 1913, although exports increased $6,000,001 : hips, et 
15, total trade declined to $958.894.411 over tot tain fin H. Smart, Ltd., Brockville, Ont., has been Oo! 
414, the then record of $1,090,948.71¢ The present fis vitl ipital stock of $75,000 by Robert H. Smart 
ear shows an increase of $218,563.15! erbyshire, William H. Comstock and others to ma 
J. D. Lachapelle & Co a a ; ware, electric goods, et« 
it and doing the purchasing of electrical equipment for the Corrugated Paper Box Company, Ltd., Toro 
ew plant which is being installed at Montmag for the porated with a capital stock of $200,000 b 
General Car & Machinerv Compar The plant w eee H. Spence 16 King Street West; William K. Frase1 
$1,000,000 York, Ont Grant Cooper, 79 Kendal Avenue; and ot! 
Electrically driven pumps will be inst The Forte Poirier & Duchesneau Furniture Compan 
1 Sia pay . Montreal, has been incorporated with a capital stocl 
works plan i Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont 
0 t Romeo Poirier and A. Duchesneau of Mont 
The Meaford Wheelbarrow Company, Lt Meaford, Ont Hormisdas Forte, Alfred Forte, Viauville, Que al 
s in the market for tinsmith’s brake 6 ft ng, t é lf ufacture furniture, desks, etc. 
gage sheet iron 
he White Sewing Machine Company of Canad 
The Renfrew Machinery Company, Renfrew Ont N ruelph, Ont., has been incorporated with a capital sto 
ive work comme é it once on the erectior f facte $500,000 by Charles L. Dunbar, Leo W. Goetz, John Sut 
cost $8,000 nd and others It will take over the Canadian busines 
The Hamilton By-Products Coke Ovens. Ltd ¥ e White Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
plant at a total cost of $2,150,000 It v l empk of me at later date construct a plant to cost $200,000 
the start H r Tolton, Ltd., Zerlin, Ont., has been incorpo 
The Peevincial Lesisiatere of Alberta) elie ini pital stock of $150,000 by Edwin P. Clement, W 
ainsi atamindin teh: Tilia: Witenes i at m P. Clement, Ruby M. Fisher and others to mar 
Farrell & Co.. 43 St. Francois Xavier Street. Mont I é tools, implements, etc 
the City Council, Edmonton, Alberta, for the supply of power The Canada Feather & Mattress Company 41 § 
for a period of 21 years The project includes th onstruc Street, Toronto, Ont., is in the market for a 25-hp. alte ting 
tion of a large dan powerhouses, etc., WwW electric motor. 
$6,000,000 The mills and elevators of the Rice Malting Company of 
The sawmill at Collingwood, Ont., owned 1 the T St. Boniface, Winnipeg, Man., were totally destroyed 
Charlton Estate was totall lestroyed by fire wit] ‘ fire with a loss of $300,000. R. Rice is president 
bout $10,000, including much machine: Be il manage 
The Elmira Planing Compat is building ew The plant of the Alberta Ornamental Iron Company, Ltd 
Elmira, Ont., to cost about $25,000 t Redcliff, Alberta, Canada, is offered for sale by Basi 
W. Duquette, Outremont, Que., has received . ees ones, liquidator The plant is fully equipped oni 
Cis anemia ak tx eieteren enmiiens tieeceleie: semnes iilding is 46 x 125 ft., three stories; foundry, 46 x 11! t 
nenbtensin’ at tha camer Of aia Petsss a Miaka is stor) Bids will be received up to June 1 The ju 
Street at a cost of $50,000 ddress is in care of W. A. Henderson & Co., Mé 
Hat, Alberta 
The Consolidated Felt Compar RB Ont.. the 
market for a hydraulic pump of 200( per sq — A 3 nnounced that a $2,500,000 paper mill w 
for a 16-in. diameter cylinder pres ocean t Ocean Falls, B. C., by the Fleishacker & Johnsor 
“3 terests of California The improvements at Ocean Fal 
The St. Mary’s Wood Specialt Com] St I ‘ ¢ ; i 
ve read cost ,000,000, promoted by a Londo! 
Ont., i in the market for a 16-in. | nny ; include a modern pulp mill and sawmill witl 
J. R. Baird, Mount Forest, Ont., is in the market fi t f 400.000 ft. of lumber uily. 
No. 1 air compressor, complete wit}! oto! p 
1o1 gparage = ” 
The Ontario Show Case Com} 156 Richmond Stri 
West. Toronto, is in the market for a wood-turning lath Government Purchases 
The Goldie & McCullock Com} Ltd., ; 
ifacturer of boilers. condensers. et lala WASHINGTON, D. C., May § 
once the erectior ot al Ladition t plant to cost $10 I pos s vill be received bv the Bureau of Yard 
The Imperial Oil Com, , De nion B Bu ' yocks, Navy Department, Washington, until 11 a. m., Ma 
roronto, is looking for site As ; re ' furnishing two shipbuilding cranes at the Navy 
or a large refinery ! Island, from specifications supplied by the bureau 
G. E. Harrison, manager of the Hydro-Ele ommandant at the yard 
Company, room 704, Traders Bat B ng, Toront ( The epot quartermaster, El Paso, Tex., will receive s 
iplating the erection of a plant at Listowe Ont OS% intil 11 a. m., June 3, for installing an electr 
The plant of the Dominion Harvester (C«¢ ' \Ts te pumping equipment at Fort Bliss, Tex 
ine Hat, Alberta, recently destroye by fire rebuilt The following proposals were received by the depot 
r company is making arrangements for onstruct nr I te! New York City, under schedule No. 834, op 
to start at once, and is in the 1 rket for macl e t A] ‘, for furnishing motor trucks, etc., to the qu 
other equipment ! te corps Two 3-ton capacity machine shop ti 
The dryhouse of the O'’Bri« Munit S t aa Four-W hee Drive Auto Company, $3,400 each: f.0o.1 
Ont.. which was completely destroyed } fire wit a nville, W bodies f.o.b. Philadelphia; to be assemble 
$40,000, will be rebuilt L. Mart is manage t tion without extra charge; tools, extra, per lis 
Bowes, Jamieson, Ltd Hamilton, Ont shop equipment, except electric generator set 
18 or 20-in. turret lathes, also Bert: with electric drill and grinder, the price of which 's 
t for 4.5-in. shells with or without lath 65; delivery 30 days; also except 13-in. lathe and 
press, substituting 18-in. lathe with 96-in. bed, at 3 
R. S. & W. S. Lea, New Birks Buildings Montre | 0-in. drill press, belt-driven, at $150; delivery 
receive tenders until May 20 for a pum] & Station ar vs, $1,057 power to be obtained from wither ut 
| engine-driven pump of 1,000,000 gal. per « t vinch shaft, dispensing with power equipment, The W 
be installed at Charlottetow I so om} x 0 with top and work bench no sho} 
The Hamilton Bridge Works, B Street Nort H one pare parts, $1,778.46; immediate delivery, § 
Ont., will build a steel and concrete additi: ' ast . i ompany (27 trucks) in two days thereafter 


fourth truck companies in two days and foul 


1 cost of $7,500 


espectively The Peerless Motor Car Company, $4.900 


S. W. Halliday, 20 Arlington Avenue, Mont eveland, within 30 days; subject to award of item one 
a carriage factory on Catharine street at ost of $f | rd Motor Car Company, $6,710; f.o.b. Philadelp! 








= second I > davs fro order The Mortor W 
$3,150 f.o.b. New York Cit deliver ' 


ne etc., not quoted on, will furnish at cost 
ward The Locomobile Company of Amer 
Bridgeport, Conn Riker model 
vill I Let it th tert il 1ox« s Crist 
he constructio ( ect hare y t 
pa shop 


San i 
schedule 24 Constructior ind Rey 
et Sound One electrically dr é slows 
, ‘ ELQ54 43. $1,187 70. $736.40 : 
’ . "i 
Ss dule 9493, Constru nd Repa 
Nortfoll 2 ombir she i 
B 8, $1,700 and $1,68 
ceived lso by the Bureau of Sup) 


Navy Department, Washington, M 


vards, as follows 


Schedule 944 Stea Eng ! g 
Mare Island One. combination portable 
chine Bid §& $21,8: 
San f.o.1 vyorks Bid § $ j 
Mar Island—) ra } ds ’ 
I $44,8 
Same, f.o.b. worl Bid 92, $40,106 
Schedule 9487, Construction and Repair: 
Brooklvn One motor-driven plate-edge p 
Bid 12, $21,000 9? $12,900 119. $16.140. $1 vi 
Schedule 9509, Steam Engineering 
Mare Island—One sand-mixing machine—Bid 
$74 70 6 $575 96, $845.70 121 $745.70 1 
> A 


mes of the bidders and the numbers under which 


esignated in the above lists, are as follows 


American Blower Compan 12, Bethlehem Stee! 

6, Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company 27, Carroll 
Company: 33, Detrick & Harvey Machine Compan; 
era Electric Company 58, Manning, Maxwell & 


70, Perine Machinery Company 76, P. H. & F. M 
Company 7 Manning, Maxwell & Moore: 85, Mor 
fg. Compar 86, Meese & Gottfried Company 90, 


\T 


Trading Company: 92, Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 

J. W. Paxson Company: 97, Westinghouse Electric: 
Company : 119, William Sellers & Co 121, Standa 
Ml ne Company ; 151, Ellison E. Thornton 


Casing-head Gasoline 


ine operator in Oklahoma is producing more than 
000 gal. of casing-head gasoline per day, while the 
output of the mid-continent field is probably not 
than 90,000 gal. per day, according to Paul Diser- 
, engineer of tests, Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, 
Cincinnati, who read a paper on the subject before a 
meeting on March 16 before the Cincinnati branch 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati. Three years ago, 
iid, the total production of casing-head gasoline 
Oklahoma was 12,000 gal. 
Casing-head gasoline is gasoline which passes off in 
rm of vapor with natural gas accompanying the 
an oil well where oil and gas are found in the 
eld. The recoverable gasoline in the gas is 
often as much, Mr. Diserens says, as 20 per 
of the oil produced. The estimated loss of such 
ne in 1912 was not less than $4,000,000. The 
e in making the recovery is to compress the gas 
then cool it to condense the gasoline. The plant 
es a gas compressor with intercooler and after 
1 a vacuum pump for stimulating the flow of 
rom the well. 
“factory fund” which Louisville, Ky., will raise 
limited to $1,000,000, will be incorporated and 
tered as the Louisville Industrial Foundation. 
iptions will be payable at the rate of 10 per cent 
months for five years. 


‘ 


and 
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Electric Hand Lamp.—H 
' K . 
o! . 4 7" 
ot ler 
ns vo \ 
’ rage . 
? 
Ball Bearings.—S K B 
s New 
r Ss = } Aut ~ 
S ' 
is \ \ 
1 
2 5 
wrt \ g g ’ 
Aft : - 
I = I Ss g 
gt S eir s 
| 
t I \ 
Lv for! plete 
Multi-Stage Centrifugal Pumps.— 
Seneca Falls, N. y Bullet Ni 
SLAB I iz 
sizes 
‘ s pes of ve \ P 
‘ h is suppler ' 
arts liffers ‘ } g ' } int 
ow th gl p . ‘ 
1 S t nr 
resented, together wit tructions 
tior Dimension tables are 
Railroad Signal Wire—Hazard Mf; { WwW 
Barre P Pamphlet Describes ‘ 2 id ig 
wires and cable After touctl g t) 
the wire, the causes of internal ageing 
effect of external destructive agents are brief! ed u 
The advantages of insulation are discussed 
point f view ind information is presente: ‘ nsulati« 
resistance nd the service efficiern Se | tior overing 
the construction of the wire re 
Lamp Cord Adjuster.—Hal!l Mfe. Company, ) West 
Howard Street, Muncie, Ind. Circular. Calls attentior 1 
juster for lamp cords by which it is possible to mov 
mp to any point within a radius of 0 ft. from where 
rdinarily hangs The movement of the my an be p 
any point and the lamp will stay fixe til it e de 
move it to another positior Amone t he se for 
e adjuster was particularly designe re around mactl ‘ 
ictories and in foundries and garages 
Expansion Joints.—l> HK Badger & S 
‘itts Street Boston, Mass Catalog Present ustrations 
nd brief descriptions of a ne of expansior t for use 
stean tir, water and other pipe lines The a intages 
tne nts re briefly touched upor a ig~westi« o 
nstallation are presented Drilling table 
and fittings are included 
Tool Steel.—Vanadiur Allovs Stes ‘ pan 
urgh, Pa Two folders Relate to the \ ‘ on-shrink 
i 101 tool steels \ ef ' the wor 
vy) thes steels are I meé ed ow i } 
‘ fi heat treating rt i r liste 
bot ses The special ivant ' 
s ti $s part iia rdapte 
rm te he kine varping 
Roller Bearings.—A 
burg! l’a Bulletir Ni 1003 Show hye 
nt stvles and zes of oller hear ‘ t 
The bearings illustrates if } 


I z a 4 A 
< 2. hy e " / 
‘Tre p | : ' 
adjustme I } 
r ‘ , r 
| A ' 
giv 
Copper Clad Wire.—Standard | ergrou 
Pittsburgh, Pa Bulletin Ne "T 
of steel wire which is « verer nd protects 
ength by; 1 welded coating « opper, the 
be x ited so t zt fect that 
to draw e product : he ' . 
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copper or steel wires are used The uses of the 
telegraph light and 
transmission lines, railroad and municipal signaling systems 


and for miscellaneous work are briefly touched upon, followed 


wire in 


telephone and systems, electric power 


by a short description of the way in which the wire is made 


Specifications for the wire are presented and a number of 


} 


tables and diagrams comparing it with copper, steel an 


inized iron wires are included 

Gas and Air Meter.—Builders Iron Foundry, Providence 
gn. 3 Zulletin No. 86. Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 52. Deals with 

gas and air meter for station and industrial service Its 


history, invention, principle of operation, methods of install 
brie fly described The 


livided into two parts, one being given 


ng and advantages are bulletin is 


discussion 


over to 


of the measurement of artificial gas, while the other relates 
to the measurement of high pressure gas, including natural 
sas Illustrations of actual installations given and the 
various types of instruments used are dé ribed , list of 
standard Venturi meter tubes and measuring capacities 1s 
nceluded 

Acetylene.—Searchlight Company, Karpet Building 


Chicago, Ill Circular Refers to the difference between dr) 


ind wet acetylene for oxy-acetylene welding The effect of 
the presence of a solvent in the acetylene on the efficiency ol 
the welding flame is discussed, it being pointed out that a 
decrease of one-half to two-thirds in the efficie col 
pared with dry acetylene is caused 

Electric Motors.—C & C Electric & Mfg ( : 
(jJarwood, N. J. Bulletin No 102-X Describes line of 
bi-polar motors with commutating poles that can be fur- 
nished in ratings up to 10 hp The motors are built in open 
semi-closed and totally inclosed type and are designed for 
direct connection to machine tools fa and gener in 
dustrial machinery 

Refractories.—Laclede-Christ) lav Products Compat 
Manchester and Sulphur avenues, St. Louis, M« Folder 
Calls attention to the company’s line of clays for refractories 


ind the refractories themselve Mention is made of some of 
the advantages of the company’s clays and its experience in 
refractories 


the manufacture ol 


Gaskets.—Akron Metallic Gasket Company 150 North 
Union Street, Akron, Ohio Mailing card Devoted to a 
line of copper, gunmetal, lead and steel gaskets either with 
or without corrugations In some cases bestos is used 
connection with the metal Mention is made of the special 
gaskets which the company is prepared to supply for cylinder 
heads, valve bonnets, steam traps and separators, hydrauli 
machinery, etc., and the small stampings which it can make 


in copper and brass 
Separating Machinery. 
Pulverizer Company, 1315 North 


Catalog No. 1 lllustrations 


Grinding, Pulverizing and 
taymond Bros. 


Street, 


Impact 


Branch Chicago, Ill 





and descriptive matter explain the operation of a line of 
grinding, pulverizing and air-separating 1 hiner The 
various machines are illustrated, and in some cases ne et 

vravings to show the construction are clude 4 nbe 

of views of actual installations and diagrams of typi one 
are presented. A partial list of the substance that } 

handled and another of the firn ising this n hiner re 
give! 

Welding and Cutting Outfits.—Waterhouse We 
Company, Pelham Street, Boston, M Catalog ' 
out the advantages of using oxy-acetylene for we 5 
cutting metals. The different outfits t t mn he , . . 
illustrated and briefly describe truct 
use are included. 

High-Speed Steel.—Vanadium-All Ste< ( 

First Avenue and Ross Street, Pitts F< ‘ D 
scribes the company’s Red Cut Super te d wm ts out 
the various uses to which it may put I Lcdlitic uggestions 
concerning the heat treatment of the steel 

gether with a list of the stock size of tool holder 

n be supplied 

Coke and Coal Handling Systems.—R. H. Beaumont 
Company, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa Catalog Ne 

istrates and describes a line of mactl e? 
ind storing coke and coal in gas and by-product plants, par 
ticular emphasis being laid upon the machines whic] undle 
crush and screen the coke The precautions t t must be 
observed in the design and operation of this macl er ur 
briefly touched upon and a number of views of 


stallations are presented Mention is also made 


skip hoist, a line of cars and buckets and differs ne 
screens 

Transmission Machinery.—A. & F. Rrow c% ' 
Elizabethport, N. J Catalog No. 100 Size, x § . £ 
129. Describes a line of transmissio mac 
pliances comprising turned steel shafting, bs gs ¢ 
kinds, friction clutches: flexible, insulate: 
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flange couplings; pulleys and flywheels, gears, rope she 
et illustrations of the various appliances are pres: 
with tables of the sizes that can be supplied and a nu 
of dimension diagrams and tables are included. Mentio 


made of the work which the company is prepared to d 
the design and erection of complete transmission equipn 
the building of special machinery, or the furnishing of 


ron and semi-steel castings. 


Oil Filter.—Richardson-Phenix Company, Milwaukee 
Bulletin No. 110. filter for circulating, filte: 
d sterilizing cutting oils and compounds which was 
THE IRON AGE, Dec. 30, 1915. The constructio: 
system is gone into at some length, the text bh: 
supplemented by numerous line and halftone engravings 


Describes a 


trated in 


se of the 


rool Holders.—National Forge & Tool Company, k 
Concerned with a line of tool holders w) 


use a triangular cutter having twice the area and twice 


Pa Catalog 


depth of the square ones generally employed. Views of ths 
different holders are presented with brief tables of the sizes 
in which they can be supplied. Mention is made of a | 


of adjustable clamping blocks and bolts and clamps for 
planing machines 

Wood Screw Machinery.—Asa S. Cook Company, 6023 
Franklin Avenue, Hartford, Conn Catalog. Presents illus 


trations and brief descriptions of a line of wood screw ma 
chinery that includes slotting, threading, shaving and point 
ng machines. As a rule two pages are given to each machine 

e description being presented on one with an engraving and 
table of 


also made of a 


condensed specifications on the facing one. Men- 


line of open and solid die rivet ma- 


chines and one for grinding the shaving and slotting tools 
The equipment that can be furnished for wood screw plants 
is touched upon with a list of the operations in the order in 
which the are performed and data on the amount of labor 


qu »d 
juirea 


Corrosion Resisting Paint.—Harrison Bros. & Co., In 
Philadelphia, Pa Pamphlet entitled “Fighting the Flameless 


Fire Pertains to a rust resisting paint known as Antoxide 
\ brief account of the development of this paint is given and 
mention is made of the work that has been done by various 


technical societies in the determination of the relative values 


gments in resisting rust formation on metal surfaces. 


Steel Barrels.—Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va Catalog B. Mentions a line of steel barrels that are 
de in sizes ranging from 15 to 110 gal. in various styles 


nd coatings Details of construction are given, followed by 
the specification of the Interstate Commerce Commigsion for 
barrels or drums for inflammable liquids or 
furnished with or without chime 
hoops in black, painted or galvanized finishes and are rein- 
rolling The various styles of 
illustrated with brief specification tables. Among 


e substances which the barrels are designed to contain are 
h, 


iron ofr steel 

as The barrels are 
forced by separate hoops. 
barrels are 


+1 


nk, acids, chemicals, etc 


Roller 


tsburgh, Pa 





Bearings.—American Roller 


3ulletin No. 1003. 
made for all 


Bearing Company, 
Covers a line of roller 
purposes. The design and 


irings 


2 that are 


onstructiol of the 


bearings is gone into at some length, 
e text being supplemented by a number of engravings 


I owing this various features, such as increased efficiency, 
ger life, greater load capacity, elimination of lubrication, 
ire briefly touched upon The different classes of work 

for which these bearings are used are next taken up and 
efly described, the text being supplemented by numerous 


ngravings Among the applications mentioned are steel mill 
tractor service, general machinery and equipment, 





transportation devices and power transmission 
— 

Motor Trucks.—lLocomobile Company of America, 
Bridgeport, Conn Catalog Relates to the Riker worm- 
notor truck The various features of construction are 
it some length, a separate page being given to each 
vitl photograph at the top having the different points 
irkes nd side heads to call particular attention to them 
Following this a list of body designs is given arranged by 
al of the bodies and another one containing the 
trades or materials with a list of the numbers of 

es that are best suited to each. 


Illustrations of the 
A number of 
partial list of 


with 


ews of the trucks in 


presented brief descriptions. 


actual service and a 
Boiler Grates.—Washburn & Granger, 50 Church Street, 
York City Catalog No. 7. Relates to a line of dump- 

g, shaking and stationary grates for boilers. The catalog 

divided into three sections, each dealing with one of the 
types of grate In each, engravings of the different forms of 
that particular class are presented with illustra- 
tions of the various parts of the grates and diagrams with 
several parts numbered. Mention is also made of a line 
fronts for tubular boilers that can be 


New 


grates in 


of cast-iron and steel 











